25 CENTS A COPY SEPTEMBER 


| NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL 





BDUCATION SEMINAR 








PRIMARY SUPPLIES 


Our straws are 
made of seamless 
wax paper and do 
not crack or break. 
An attractive par- 
titioned box con- 
taining 500 straws 
and plenty of extra 
bright colored pa- 
POLS sccees 50 cents 


BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS 


Set of six large 
our own selection of timely 





stencils, 
BUFOOES on 0008000000504 05050% 25 cents 


CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 


Blackboard chalk, gross, 50 cts.; 
dustless, gross, 75 cts. 

No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes $1.10; Blend- 
‘well wax crayons, 12 boxes 65 cts. 

Colored Crayons, 7 sticks brightest 
made, 25 cts. 

IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR 


Contains 50 different 
drawings printed on 
separate sheets of paper, 
6x9 *:. Made especially 
for colering with water 
colors or wax crayons, 
Designs include animals, 
flowers, children, ete. 
Packed in strong envel- 
ope with simple direc- 
SRE: sovnabassree 40 cts. 

KINDERGARTEN 

SCISSORS 

Jap han- 
blades, 

1.0 


Blunt points, 
dles, polished 
DOr GOR, occeseeet 

Blunt points, nickel 
plated, 4 inch, per ~ 





doz. 


NUMERAL FRAMES 
Well made, 100 balls, bright colors, 
SGN: i nsbksannnsance 000005 00s08L0e 


nickel plated, each 
pubabwe bese eanawer coccees40 chs. 
BIRDS TO COLOR 

Ten birds’ are 
shown in charac- 
teristic poses. The 
coloring can be 
easily done as full 
directions are fur- 
nished. Size 6x9 
inches, printed on 
good grade drawing 
paper. Set of ten 
in envelope, 25 cts. 

















WATER COLOR 
BOXES 
suis Water colors in 
metal bcxes as follows: 
4 color box with brush........ 35 cts. 
8 color box with brush........ 45 ets. 
16 color box with brush........ 90 ets. 


CALENDARS TO COLOR 
Twelve floral designs, 6x9, with space 
for dates. Also cover des'zgn. Punched 
ready for tying. ...cccccscrseces 25 ets. 
PRIMARY WORD BUILDER 
The capital letters are on cards 1 
inch square, small ietters %x1_ inch. 
Very heavy card board, set......35 cts. 


PRIMARY NUMBER BUILDER 
Over 275 cards one inch square, on 
very heavy board, printed in bold faced 
tone, Per O06. csccccccessvessesee Oh 
Ten Animals in 
sections to be cut 
out and _ jointed, 
making movable 
toys. Size 7x9, 
heavy card, with 
brass _ fasteners. 
Put up in attrac- 
tive box. Price, 
per set .....40 cts. 

SILHOUETTE 
DESIGNS 5 = 
20 sheets silhouette paper with de- 
signs printed on white reverse side 
ready to be cut out. Per set....30 cts. 
P Parquetry Blocks, made 
colored, 








of wood and 
assorted forms. 


Box of 80 blocks, 25 cts. 
Box of 250 blocks, 50 cts. 
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NO DELAYS 


NO ARGUMENTS 
NO FIGURING OF POSTAL ZONES AND WEIGHTS 


It’s easy to order all your school supplies from the Harter Company. Select the goods you 
wish—send in just the small amount of cash required and your order will be shipped at once. 


HARTER WILL PAY THE POST..GE ON ALL GOODS ORDERED FROM THIS AD. 
Postage will be added if you fail to remit with your order. 








PICTURES 
TO CUT, 
PASTE 
AND COLOR 


Three big 
sets, 16. pic- 
tures in each, 
printed on 
heavy _ cards, 
each 6x9 inch- 
es, Mother 
Goose, Circus 
Pictures, Pe- 








Large Type Number Cards 


Large Type Letter Cards 


ter Rabbit. 
Price, per 
set.....16 cts. 
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MERIT CARDS 








five 




















A new set of Number Cards printed on heavy, 
large bold faced 
large assortment of 
numbers with a good supply of arithmetical signs, 
over 275 cards one inch square, put up in a neat, 


light gray cardboard in 
The set comprises a 


tough, 
type. 


strong box. 
No. 249. Price, per set... 


er rr) 


SCHOOL HOUSE FLAGS 
Harter’s Moth Proof Bunting Flags 
are absolutely sun, rain and wind 
proof. Size 3x5 feet, $2.00; 5x8 feet, 
$3.75. 
Cotton Bunting Flags, fine for indoor 
use, 3x5 feet, $1.00. 
COLORED SHOE PEGS 
3,000 small square pegs, colored, per 
box ... -.-.50 cts. 
MINERAL INK POWDER 
Powder ‘which can be mixed with 
water and will make a gallon of good 
school ink ....ccccccesccccssess 40 ets. 


DRAWING MADE EASY 
By Charles Lederer, celebrated car- 
toonist, founder of Lederer School of 
Drawing. Contains more than 1,000 il- 
lustrations, 352 pages. Anyone who can 
learn to write can learn to draw if he 
has this book. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
ARITHMETIC MADE EASY 
A complete reference and solution 
book for all arithmetical subjects. This 
book has been a real source of help to 
hundreds of teachers, 450 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 
READINGS AND MONOLOGUES 
Thirty-two platform selections in 
prose and verse, ranging from humor 
to pathos. The sort of material that 
has a wide appeal. Price, cloth bound, 
$1.25. 
PRINTED OUTLINE MAPS 
Any continent, any state, any group 
of states, 25 for 25 cts. 


ovcevceceseD CO, 


eards 1%4x1 inch, 
both capitals and 


The cards are printed in a large -bold face type 
on light gray, 6-ply, strong cardboard. 
are on cards 1 inch square and the small letters on 
Each set contains 382 assorted of 
also punctuation 


small 


letters, 


in turn for 100 merit. 
Certificate of Honor. 

One Merit Card. 
Five Merit Card. 
Twenty-five Merit Card. 


The capitals 





These may 
be given for 
work of any 
kind, 


When 
are re- 


ceived, ex- 
change them 
for a Five 
Merit 


Card; 


the five merit 


can be exchanged for 25 merit and these 


Then comes the 


Per 100.......20 cts, 
Per 100 


--.30 ects, 


Per doz. 15 cts. 





marks. Put up in a neat, strong box. One Hundred Merit Card. Per doz. 20 ets. 
No. 248. Price, per set...... eee es ..e0--35 ets, Certificate of Honor. Per doz..25 cts. 
———— ees nn IDEAL SEWING CARDS 
c SCHOOL PAPERS The biggest 2 
Writing Paper, 8%x11, ruled both value ever wo 
_ sides, 500 sheets.............0.. $1.25 offered and St eras 


- White Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12, ‘or 
12x18, per Ib 


avery hand- 




















primary 


black on 


Send only your name, : settee eee eee eeeee 30 ets. someseries, th 
address and the name Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12, or Fifty de- ue 
of your oy vines * 1 BERAG QCP, 8D. isso 5.05'9 55055 008 -25 cts. signs in a oat 
we wi senc yor aj © > Ax ; * * ° : : ° 
FIFTY of our good, | rng a, Paper, 8%x11, stabs set, simple in outline, interesting in sub- 
rubber-tipped lead | Weight, | st eets. settee e ee ee ee : ject, and correct in design. Printed on 
pencils. Have your | Practice Writing Paper, 7x8%, wide heavy, firm board, they are easy to handle 
pupils sell them at 5 | ruled, 500 sheets .............-. 75 cts. ‘These cards will please any , 
conte each and oon 4 White News Paper, 9x12, not ruled, teacher, both in quality and price. 
s the ney, 5o. | 3 " A ee 
a salen end " —. opaetas tn aes ° ‘20 ~ Set 4—Price, per set, 50 designs, in en- 
you, E, all § x0 or liver aper, xed, velope, with directions........30 ets. 
charges prepaid, any # Sheets ...........cseeeseseeeeee 30 cts. 
one of the following | Crepe Paper, any color, per roll, CHILDREN OF OTHER NATiONS 
premiums, Bl 00.60.0050 50050160000 nee eeese scenes 20 ets. ‘ ; 
No. 1—Boston or Chi- |. White Cardboard, 6x9 inches, 100 Ve) The series contains 10 out- 
cago Pencil Sharp- B sheets .............scescesvees 40 cts. 3 line drawings in 


ener—needed in 
every school room 
Room 
Flag, size 3x 5 ft. 
Good bright colors, 
stripes. 


No. 2-—School 


sewed 
No. 3—Weather 
tage-—t he 


children 


Well 
Two styles. 


RECITATION CARDS 
printed on good cardboard. 





Hundred GSU China, Russ 
Cot- | No. 7 for 16 weeks..... <skiwaw ed wba, hf) Scotland. 
* No. 8 for 20 weeks............. 50 cts. 


come out when it’s 


to be pleasant; 
when a 


old witch 
storm _is 
No. 4—Trench 


met or a Gas Mask | 
—these are genuine 


coming. 


oring are 





high grade drawing paper, 
6x9 inches, and includes chil- 


eo 
(3) dren of Alsace, Belgium, Hol- 
\Aaixd) land, Italy, Spain, Japan, 


ia, Switzerland, 


Simple directions for col- 
furnished 


with 


the | POCKET CLASS RECORD each set. “inch 3 : 
i Is arranged to give full record for pages Resid bd oe is put up in 
Hel- © term opposite name of each pupil. 22 cece . eee 
"names to page. Bound in manila. No. 509. Price per set of 10 


% 


souvenirs from the 


battlefields 
great war. 


SEND NO MONEY. 


Colored Construction Papers 


These papers are made expressly for our use. 
is a wide range of colors to choose from, especially se- 
These papers 
are suitable for construction ‘work, covers, mount- 
ings, as well as for pencil, charcoal, crayon and 
Sample book of these papers will be 
Order by color or letter. 


Tone M, Gray blue 

Tone N, Dark gray-green 
Tone O, Dark green 

Tone P, Light gray-green 
Tone Q, French gray 

Tone R. Dark brown 


lected to meet all school room demands. 


water colors. 
sent upon request. 


Tone A, Yellow orange 
Tone B, Ochre 

Tone C, Light brown 
Tone D, Terra cotta 
Tone E, Cerise 

Tone F, Red 

Tone G, Light violet 
Tone H, Violet 

Tone I, Dark blue gray 
Tone J, Dark blue 
Tone K, Light blue 
Tone L, Turquoise 


Tone §S, Black 


50 sheets 9x12, any color............. bee 
50 sheets 9x12, assorted colors........... 


THREE NEW CATALOGUES FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
General School Supplies; Teachers’ Supplies; Kindergarten Material. Write for the one you need. 


Tone T, Pearl gray 
Tone U, Canary yellow 
Tone V, Chestnut brown 
Tone W, Steel gray 


There 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

....40 ets. 100 
-. 45 cts. 


of the 
Made of brass, has two lenses, with 


» screw adjustment. 


- a 


Giant, 


Price 30 cts. 


TRIPOD MICROSCOPES 


Price $1.00. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


_ Boston Sharpener 
. Chicago Sharpener 
adjustable 


(ees s heehee aeEe 1.10 

sine ea eas dee ae es by Bess Bruce Cleave- 

BS etn eee 1.35 land. The variety of 
subjects is sufficient 


SSered weeds Gate cee 20 ets. 


LANDSCAPES TO COLOR 





_ Ten very interest- 
ing studies in outline 
drawn from nature 





2 ATE IT, 


Colored Poster Paper 

Especially adapted for all forms of poster work, 
custom design, commercial design, interior decora- 
tion and all forms of industrial art work. They are 
also unexcelled for paper cutting, paper folding and 
color study in the kindergarten and primary grades. 
Their wide range in beautiful colors, 
finish and their low cost make them valuable wher- 
ever inexpensive colored papers are used. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


to give very practical 
work in painting and 
will interest the be- 
ginners. 

Printed on a good 
grade of drawing pa- 
per, 6x9 inches, 10 














drawings in each set, 


: : velope. 
in antique 


COLORED STICKS 


full directions for coloring, in an en- 


No. 510. Price, per set of 10....20 ets. 





1, Yellow No. 10, Green Perfectly square and carefully cut to 
2, Orange No. 11, Gray-yellow length. Beautifully colored. 1,000 stick: 
3, Red orange i a to package, 

4, Red o. 13, Gray-re ie Bins Se 
5, Red violet No. 14, Gray-violet st —— Se Ione . 
6. Violet Sin. 1k, Usapdlen oS os coat fp i 
7, Blue violet No. 16, Gray-green 202-8 inches long........c.ccccccccsccce 4 
8, Blue No. 17, Black M1-1 inch long.........cccccccccccuee “40 
9, Blue-green No. 18, Neutral gray 155- assorted lengths...-.. ry 
sheets 9x12, any color..... ose 2eececeesS0 Ota. 


100 sheets 9x12, assorted colors..... 


ovccee ee 40 Cts, 


Gummed Stars in 


Silver, Red, Green or Blue. 


100 of color to box. 


box, 12 cts.; 3 boxes, 30 cts. 


Gold, 


Per 
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PLANS is published on the 15th of the month ff 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach } 


subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and» August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For = subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
i countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE-—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a —s,; 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) _ Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 

to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


ORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 

PLANS extends to all its read- 

‘ers best wishes for a most suc- 
cessful school year—successful from 
every possible standpoint. That the 
magazine in the past has helped to 
make teachers successful we know 
from the testimony that comes to us 
with almost every mail. Our only de- 
sire is that it shall continue this work 
and be increasingly helpful. In a pecu- 
liar sense, it is your magazine. Those 
who write for it, like those who read it, 
belong to every branch of the elemen- 
tary teaching profession. Superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and 
teachers all turn to it as a clearing 
house of ideas—not theories, but ideas 
that have been put in practice and 
proved worth passing on. 

Each month you will find in NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR an editorial by an educa- 
tor of nation-wide prominence. There 
will be general articles in such impor- 
tant fields as the promotion of good 
citizenship among children, the physi- 
cal welfare of those under your care, 
the brightening of rural community 
life through the instrumentality of the 
teacher, the advances that are being 
made in developing new methods of in- 
struction—especially the project meth- 
od. There will be articles and series 
of articles on the usual school sub- 
jects, as carefully balanced as we can 


r-Primary Plans 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903, Consolidated, May 1914, 
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make them; stories and other sight- 
reading lessons that may be put into 
the pupils’ hands; departments devot- 
ed to primary and grammar grades, 
and another especially concerned with 
the rural school and community; 2 
large number of full-page posters, cut- 
out designs, and construction projects 
—distinctive features of the magazine; 
a varied entertainment department; a 
Picture Study; “Poems Our Readers 
Have Asked For” and “Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club.” 

All this we can predict from the 
material now in our files, and of course 
more is being received daily. Remem- 
ber that we can’t use everything that 
is sent to us, but that if you have 
something original and useful to tell 
other teachers about—and to show 
them through pictures—we would like 
to see it. Stamps for return should 
always be enclosed. 

You will note the beginning, in this 
issue, of several important series of 
articles, by Etta V. Leighton, Mamie 
Thomson Johnson, Blanche Bulifant 
McFarland, and Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Moreover, you will welcome 
the continued contributions of Pro- 
fessor M. V. O’Shea, Bruce 
Cleaveland, John T. Lemos, Anna 
Botsford Comstock, Cara Lanning, 
Daniel Chase, Ruth Larson Allen, Mae 
Foster Jay, and others; and will, we 
know, like the newer contributors. 


sess 
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_ Now is the time to order the magazines and —_ that sg Rae — - use SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 
in your work this year. You can save a substantial amount by taking advan- - — 
tage of the special combination prices which we are making-AND YOU NEED | NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal, Instructor-Primary, Plans...) @ 49 
NOT SEND CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. with Any Book in Class “A”...........3.20 IN yy Serene = —— . 
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until OCTOBER 15th. ‘ i Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. ne Any Book in Class “B”.............. { $2.50 
We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thereby | The Pathfinder ....................., l $3.75 | Any Book in Class “A"............0. 
be assured of having the books and magazines to use during all the year. Any Book in Class “B”.............. { BOTH Books in Class “B”......... g $3.50 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers............-e0eeee00s a in ek oe oe ' $3.25 | Any_Boo Pn <a EET ET LSS eM 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below).............-.+- seeeee a reed ae - se ome Deeacencnrenns $1.75 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 93)........ssesseeeeeeeeeeees 1.50 | Any Book in Class “A”.............. > $4.20 ae ete Pr ata 
ory NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ANNUAL, a reprint of the 1921 is- Any Book in Class “B”.............. \ | Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘A”’...... $2.70 
sues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 80) 1. “Dei : I ROATH Banke in Clace @*R?? stn ; 
- EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 88).....-+++seee0++++++ 1.50 | oy Book in Class GAT ee | g3.99 | eh EE de an flee Bil sssees: $2025 
CLASS jSEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88).........se.00e00+ 1.25 | Any Book in Class “CO”... i. .e i. \ wih Matus Tnatmeien Titman VPiani..0n9e 
_{B’? |THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88).......++.+++ 1.25 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans....) $3 50 with Any Book in Class “A"’.......... 2.20 
r= SR a ee ee ae maa eG a eee > | with Any Book in Class “B".......... 2.00 
HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 82)...........eceeeees eb eae 60 : eugene alll ith k i ‘lass “CO” P 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 75).........-. | re ee Be ee a0 cas o98 35000 J ee ie San te GOD OS she cersn ens 4.50 
CLASs ) PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88).............. hasan 65 is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 
*¢C*» ( THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88)........sesseseeeceesereee 65 TH PA INDER tion's Capital. It is now in its 29th year of increasing success 
THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Book a. See ) RR EaRS en ea = published. Every teacher is snail ta aaa eek teieeed ae os cee opt ng eS ware 
q ‘ re ~~ as r , oO e ( 
saa uae: asi | Il. —- s ei rit oe 7a and the cg at gy Fe my — medium for this purpose. A. this eng all the important 
aa lle ante cee ces coche lab onsenes. sae cathe dal ntl ed Pad SAR, TRE BAS SR Bed All ¥ news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general 
fi FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- | information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 
nder, 50c, numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 

















| pounds. 


several 


LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 





if the total. 


NOTE.— 




















i LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 

ERS.—tThe fifth edition is 9x14 in., 
‘} contains 288 pages and weighs two 
There are over 400 draw- 
ings ‘and it represents the efforts of 
prominent eduaators who 
know the needs of primary and rural 
teachers. The —— price is $1.00. 
You should order I 
Teachers or $1.00 worth of supplies 


eac ers oF $1. rorth f su jes Hi ‘o ¥ Sy 
with your choice of one o pry nll alt Ces | 


im mil f fm Mn (Hh 


LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 
and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- 
eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 

Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, 13c; 


| chases listed under the head of 
i Best Offer’? and subtract 35c from i 
Don’t neglect, 

Latta’s Book for Teachers is in use 
by over 100.000 teachers. 

Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for. Latta’s Book For Teachers—or 
it is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 





zatta’s Book For 





order now, 





Primary Education . 





eseeceee eGa-00 


Bonen ‘oO for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other 
OUR BEST OFFER 


= a 
Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- NORMAL I 
plies with one of the following and ‘ 
subtract 35c from the total. 
Latta’s Book for Teachers......$1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, one year.... 
Kindergarten and First Grade... 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book......... 1.25 
School Century Magazine 1 yr...$1.50 

oman’s Home Companion 1 yr. 1.50 
National Geographic Magazine.. 3.00 
Guide to Nature Magazine, 1 yr. 1.50 
Educational Foundation Mag.... 1.50 
Educational Review Magazine... 3.0C 
Progressive Teacher ........... 2.00 









a OR 


Try it. 


(ab steaee 2.00 











About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: " Ya in., 17; 34 im., 21c3 1 im... sss.000s25e How to Teach the Pri- 

0 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid..... 25c Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....17c mary Grades... .$1.45 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...... Recsasne l5c 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs......30c De Pathfinder 1 yr..1.00 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... 15c 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48c HOW TO TEACH ce mga Educa- .2.00 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.........+++++- l5c 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c os m| Etude, 1 yr.....$2.00 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 incheS.....+++e.e+eeee 15c 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and MEAN! Pictorial Review, 1.50 igs arse certo 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 — Gaeskasshuea seen tq 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9.......25c American Mag... 2.50 | ted Sustas fit trothe That of Aue Oiber Eluertoan Magna 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, ESO GRE cccasassanecseebns c ‘. Little atics..... 2.09 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, Gx9 Inches. ....0c00cssees 15c Arithmetic Cards, Etc. Home Instructor, $2.50; Review of Reviews.. 4.00 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..........-. 15c y ‘ a aiale de Everyday Plans, three volumes, set........+++.-- 1.50 
16 Mother Goose Drawings to Color and Trace...... pauses 15c Primary | Arithmetic vards for Teacher........ 20c Year’s Entertainments 344 pages, bound in silk cloth 1.25 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 91 pages paper Sack oon neue 30c New Primary Number Cards for Teacher...... 25c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, 18c; 30 New Sewing Cards, 22c Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork eeees ste sees 26c Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
Common School Branches in a Nutshell—Hughes see e reer eens 50c Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work...18c Primary or Intermediate, per copy 4c, per set. .$3.50 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color....10c Flower Drawings to color, 6x9 th oceeue gee abe Real Mother Goose, 300 colored ills., Blanche Fisher Wright.......$2. 00 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, on asstd. = 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........ 


55404 
th 


La Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 





Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Chicks ; 
Goldenrod; Ivy ; Squirrels ; "Grapes; Rabbits; 
Birds; Tulip; L ‘ily ; Dutch Boys; Pilgrims, 


Oak Leaves; Maple Leaves; Cherry and Hat- 

chet; Holly; Turkeys; Pumpkins; Santa. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 

Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings ; Christ Chila; 

Wise Men; Welcome; Roll of Honor; Flag; 

Colonial Relics; Spread Eagle; Uncle Sam. 

Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Thanksgiving , 

Christmas ; Animals ; Flowers; Esk.; Hiawa- 

tha; Mother Goose; Brownie, 10 for 12c. 

Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Harding; Longfellow; 

Edison; Riley; Whittier ; Columbus, 

Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 

Rabbit; Cat; Sheep; Wolf; Camel. 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 

Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..... 25c 

Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 

Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 

Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ...... 20c 

Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


GOOD NICKEL CALL 4 
Diameter, 3% inches ces aeeen 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. 30c 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit 
or On Time, 10D S00. ase0% 10c 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
iD suchen high... <s4ss0000005 5c 
Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush. rt 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 40c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c 


Story Books, Cloth Bound 


For the Children’s Hour 

Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 

Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E. Rich- 
ards and others, 336 pages, cloth........$1.75 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant... .$1.50 
Good Manners for All Occasions, Sangster. $1.50 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 
Nixie Bunny in Manners Land, 75c; Merry 
Animal Tales, 80c; Mother Goose Village, 75c3 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 70c; Circus Book, 
70c; Black Beauty, 70c; Billy Whiskers, 50c ; 
Holland Stories, 85c: Pilgrim Stories, 80c: 
Old Mother West Wind, 70c; Lives of the 
Presidents, 75c; Treasure Island, 80c. 


Story Books, Paper Bound 


Favorite Stories, 35c; Favorite Pictures for 
Children, 25c; Lessons on the Continents, 35c; 
Reproduction Stories for Primary Grades, 30c; 
Story of World War, 50c; Strike at Shanes, 35c; 
Primary Memory Gems, 25c; Poems Teachers 
Ask For, 60c; Boys’ and Girls’ Longfellow, 12c. 


Blunt Point Scissors 4Y, 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.2 
Sharp __ points nickel, 5 
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in., 25c; 7 in., each. .50c 


White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 lIbs., 
20c; Dustless, 


4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 





e 
"Drawing Paper 
Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 15c; postage extra. 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Ib. 10c; 
Grey Bogus, same sizes, lb. 11c; postage ext. 
Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 35c; postage extra, same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 18 0z., 2Zc; postage extra. 
50 Sheets. Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 Ibs., 35¢e, Same, 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 75c; postage extra. 
Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 
2000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains. .35c 


Writing Paper 
Writing Paper, 8%4x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 lIbs., $1.00; Bond, 8%x11, blank, 
500 sheets ; 4 Ib., 90¢c. Good “ome Paper, 
75 sheets, 1 Ib., 35c, postage extra. 
Paste 


Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt. 1 Ib., 25c; 
pint, 2 lbs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs., 60c; postage 


extra. Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. 
Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets.....+..24¢ 
Red or black paper, 20 sheets, 9x24.......25c 
Glazed Paper, any color, 20x25, 6 sheets. 250 
Latta’s New Class Record Book 

for 288 names, card bound....15c 


480 names, cloth bound..... '30c 


Song Books 


Primary and Intermediate Song 
Book, 35c; New Motion Songs, 
25c; Songs in Season, 60c; Can't 


| LAT TAS 


|—NEW — 


| Crass Recono 


— = 





Be Beat Songs, 10c; Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs, | 15c; 
Merry Melodies, 20c; Primary 
Songs, 20c; Happy Days, 15c; Favorite Songs, 
10c; Fullerton’s New Song Book, 25c; Steels 


Primary Songs, 15c; Uncle Sam’s Favorite 
Song Book, 15c; Christmas Song Book, 35c; 
Gaynor’s Songs of the Child World, No.s 1 and 











2 and Songs for Little Children, each $1.20, 
three volumes, $3.00. 

Pitch Pipes, Key of A or C, each..... »stSec 
A and C Combined, postpaid..........++- 25c 
Standard Pitch Pipe, NO) hey sss ss ons .scaun0e 
Blackboard Music Liner..........-+++e0+ 50c 

Rubber Stamps 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Sunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c¢ 


Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 2%4x3%, inked 
ready to use .....35c 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle ...35c 
80 ’ Asst. 
Bands ......10¢ 
Sewing card floss, 
ass’td colors. 15c 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard..$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set .......25¢ 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 
market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.50. Pint 
Refill, 2. I|bs., 90c; 





quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%x11, 
5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; Hektograph 


paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra. 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
Good quality reeds, No. 1, per lb.........$1.30 
No. 2, per Ib., 1.253 No. 3, per lb., $1.20 
per Ib., $1.15; No. 5, per Ib., $1. vd 
Raffia natural, best grade, per Dicanesixeaie 
Colored Raffia, name color, 8 0Z, ....e.s008 400 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib.........40c 


Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 6%x6™%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 

Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted __ colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18c 
Latta’s Seatwork Book. -30c 



















hook of 320 pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
cessful, Price ....... 
Teach paper Folding....35c 
Teach Basket making... 35c 
Ideal Domino Cards.....20c He 
Allies’ Flags to Color. .15c fee 
10 Children of Other 

Nations to Color....15¢ 
8-inch Cloci: Dial........25¢ 


New Primary Language Cards 
96 drawings with name 
in print and script as 





shown. Each card 2%4x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 


other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
| @ vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
; or first reader. See them 
J listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


o e 

The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 

more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....16c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 16c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils...... ..- $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ......... 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ............ 1.65 


Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8......18¢ 
44 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
Toy Money, Coina and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store..40c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE ® 




















RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
box, 3 
Ibs..... $1.95 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, % 
inch, 1 Ib. 
60c, postage 
not paid. 
l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., 1-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs; 
Homeward. Each 35c; 3 for 
$1; Order any 14c picture or 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints. of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, %4c size, assorted... .20c 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set. .20c 
48 Indians in native dress with names, P 








in book form, size 7x9 inches............25c 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors......... 8c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for..... 25c 





Common Animals, in colors, 7x9, 13 for 
Common Flowers, in colors, 7x9, 13 for.. 

Butterflies and Insects, like above, 13 for. 
Common Fish, in colors, 7x9, 13 for......2 c 
Nature Pictures, in colors, 7x9, 138 FOPs 660 25C 





Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 10c; Kneaded Rubber 10c 
Gummed Stars; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Witches; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Hearts; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Owls, Flowers, Butterflies. Per 
box, 10c; six boxes for..... .50c 
Crepe Paper, 10 ft. x 20. in., name color, per 
Fold, 15c; Posters ; Flowers ; Simple Simon; 
Birds; Animals; Boy Blue, same size, each 25c 
Number. Cards, box 15c; Letter Cards, box. 15c 
Toy Knitter, each 10c, doz. Pere rere e 











Modeling Material 
Postage Extra 
Clay Flour, best quality, 5 Ibs. 


Plastine, never hardens, colors Red, Green, 
Brown, Cream, Blue, per Ib.. .32c 
How to Teach Clay Modeling......+..++-35¢ 


When Mother Lets Us Sepene obanen’ $1.25 
Wax, large stick, any color..........- lie 
Wax Moulder, 20c; Spatula..........0++-¢ 0c 
Ink Powder, black, qt., 15c; 2 qts., 25c; gal.40c 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 
with questions and 


New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student 
or Teacher ....s. voemoe 

Numeral Frame, each...80c 

Peg Board, each.......25¢ 

500 Round Pegs........20c 

Pencils: Red, Blue or 
WIRE, BRR icsveceraes = 
Six colored pencils 4% i 

12c; Good Lead Pencils, an, 38c; 

Quality, doz., 25c; 





Medium 
Drawing Pencils, doz., 45¢ 
6 Large Mottoes ‘and Pledges for Schools. 15¢ 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color....-- 6c 


S. LATTA, Inc., 
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You Need Latta’s Helps 


Purchases—All Postpaid Unless Otherwise Stated 












$1.25. 






































Pencil Sharpener 


Chicago Pencil Sharpen- 
er, nickel trimming post- 


Extra cutters 75c, 


Dexter Pencil Sharpeners. 
wt. 2 Ibs. 
$3.95. Extra cutters 
od $1.00; 
or above 25c. 


PAPER CUTTERS, 
Postage extra. 


Chalk and Crayon 


Postage extra. 
Crayola No. 8, dozen 2 Ibs.. 
95c. Blendwell 8 colors, doz- 


paid $1.00. Extra cutters, en, 2 Ibs. 50c. Old Faith- 
pair 70c; Chicago Giant, ful 444 doz. 2 Ibs. 80c. Cray- 
wt. 2 lbs. postage extra ograph semi-wax crayons 


No. 9 doz. $1.15, No. 45 doz. 
2 Ibs. $1.25. Pastello No. 8 
doz. 2 Ibs. $1.00, 

Chalk, colored doz. asst. 25c. 
Stencil brush, 25c. Oil paints 
any color, 2 tubes 25c. Wat- 
er color paints. 8 color box 
45c, doz. 3 Ibs. $4.25. 4 col- 
or box 40c, doz. 3 Ibs. $3.50 
6 color box 18c, doz. $1.60. 


postage extra 


Clamps 














EDUCATIONAL COLOR WORK Full Mounted 
Meridian 
6 0 No. 214—8 in. $7.20 
e No. 1003—10 in. $9.67 
: No. 224—12 in. 11.25 
Chalk, white, gro., 3 Ibs. 20c Wire Stand Globe 6 


ball weight 25 
$1 . 
Plain Standard 
No. 210-8 in. 
No. 1001-10 in 
No. 220—12 in 


No. 


No, 222—12 in 





Stationary Meridian 
212—8 in. 
No. 1002—10 in. $7.65 


Globes and Maps—Postage extra 


Suspended Globe. 
12 inch with moon 






















Ibs. 


Globes 

$4.27 
. $6.39 
- $7.65 


$5.63 


- $9.00 























Bi ae omee -.-- “es Water cups, coz. 2 lbs. 55c. White dustless, gro. 4 Ibs. 60c inch _65¢. 
A inch cutter....+ za Bi ‘ 
12% inch cutter-.... 4.28 ird and Nature Pictures, each 3c BACON SERIES 
“ 15 inch cutter..... 9 Birds 249 Cedar Waxwing 223 Turtle Any 4 man 4 . 
7 3 aps, dro 
Classics, Paper bound, 7c Each 4 Pheasant aie. iti door case, $19.50, Any 
No. 37 Jack and the Bean Stalk ...ssesssceecceeeees Reiter 11 a ™ 294 Cowbird. 286 Chipmunk. 8 maps, drop door 
” 38 Adventures of a Brownie.....ssseceeeseeeceees Reiter 13 Woodpecker 305 Killdeer. 295 Wild Cat. CASE oeeeeeeee +$30.50 
” 42 Story of the Mayflower.....+seeeeeceeeseeeees-Jolli¢ 10 Golden Oriole, 313 Peacock. 301 Weasel Single Maps, plain 
” 45 Boyhood of Washington.......sesceseesereess -Reiter 16 American Robin 329 Magpie. 308 Gopher. g . ps, plai 
= 72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew.. ovaries soaps sOCrRER 17 Kingfisher 336 Raven. 309 Mink. roller $2.00. u & ¢ 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses....+ Stevenson 19 Blackbird 618 Golden Eagle. 317 Muskrat. and World, reverse poi 
” 103 Stories of Old Testament.....seeeceesseeeeessMcFee 21 Bluebird, 333 Opossum. ible, 2 Ths. $2.75, ean 
” 8 King of the Golden River. ..ssseesseeee sarees . Ruskin 20 Cardinal 397 Black Bear. rn 
, _Z Story of Longfellow McCabe 22 Barn Swallow. 405 Beaver. Question and Answer Books 
af 3 Tittle ti . be och 24 Japan, Pheasant. hy feeeen Se. 1001 Questions and Answers, or- 
se ais Tha tk flee Seories a o> Sonenek. | der any of the following; U. $ 
” 3N7 ewig Mctygy Amon > oe Crow. mrt — Tiger. History ; “Grammer; Arithmetic; 
ae : ae icker. 32 Bengal Tiger. oe eee wet Sa 
228 A Christmas, Carol Dickens 29 Meadow | Lark 438 Ainican Lion Test Reames in Avthmeti; 
< alia o s ’ Moos ee ee eee ee ; 
” 151 The Gold Bug........Poe 1 Paar: 440 Polar Bear. graphy = a. ; Ge — His- 
” 29 Indian Myths ...... Bush 42 Orchard Oriole. 447 Giraffe. tory; Botany; | Physics; heory 
se a sag gy no —— 49 Weod Thrush, 435 Camel . — nse gg Teaching; each 
Story of a Sunbeam . a atbird. ebra. , 1 bo 75e. in 
a 32 Patriotic Stories ae Retter 52 Mockingbird 479 Sheep. paUESrne —— _—— or peentay =, 
- 328 First Term Primer. Maguire 58 Scarlet Tanager 487 Cows. ANSWERS J — | Seep boll i pm gri- 
a 345 Three Billy Goats Gruff 61 Eagle 494 Horse. > — “saa ne cr, ‘ oy B. a 
Gane eaten tn a = = me or Duck. odiamaas men branche in ilian 1 iter Pet 
ler Stories tenes nders Skylark. ; . es phar ; t a a ° 
” 36 Little Red _ Riding Hood 82 Hermit Thrush. Animals oo Lg kan ee: peta ty fog 0 ons 
ge 304 Boyhood of Lincoln . Reiter 83 Song Sparrow. 170 Black Wolf. sae aoc . _ s _— Tr hg Sie Me ae 4 
is 50 Reynard, the Fox Best 86 House ren. 171 Red Squirrel. 559 — od. ag ee Mp ok ag — Man 
— ” : = nad - pees FR od Ld Fhoebe. 174 Gray Rabbit. 240 A ate N ation ul Pecan a Book by ‘Sh LW 
” 14 Evangeline .... Longfellow 89 Mourning Dove. 178 Coyote. 248 Hea “int! same as above with other subjects 
ve - ; 15 Snowbound ..... Whittier 92 Goldfinch. 182 Fox ao acinth, pane a9 sneve \ a ate E shieets 
” 306 Picture Study Stories for Little Children......Cranston 93 Chimney Swift. 184 Mountain Sheen 394 7 ‘iy of the Chemitres Geel oe “ y logy; 
4 = | oid 4 a Christ Chitd Pee ae i -Haoue = Wood Pewee. 186 Raccoon. Viiley —— Betas: Aatroncesy: 460 pense, cloth €2 aaneays §=sockey’ 
08 Story o eter MUTE: 0000 00 Steet e eee e eee eeee otter Snow unting, 191 Gray Squirrel. be 2 abt gt Mag We : Bult ai ae ggg dls erg he eA. 
“ 146 Sleeping Beauty and other stories............Anderson 99 Junco,, 203 American Otter. Ht Sao mga ee ee ee tac Cee i he Ban gye Oy yi 
” P a | ——e-- pete aoe acces = Kingbird. 209 African Lion. 347 Aster ; U. S. Flags, sewed wool bunting, Canvas he ading and Grom 
ie o ped of ng an a. Er eee alg os 124 Bob-white. 211 Flying Squirrel 533 Carnations. mets, size 3x5 ft. $3.50; 4x6 ft. $5.00; 5x8 ft. $6.00. Fast 
” 67 Shey f Robi ia "Fons ORES ans ART: : Deine 148 Nightingale. 216 Skunk. 544 Roses. color cotton U. S. Flags, size 3x5 ft. each $1.75; 5x8 ft. $3.15 
ee ee eres trseseeesecseeeeiicloe = 212 Humming birds 217 Chimpanzee, 567 Easter Lily, Foreign Flags, size 11x18 inches, per dozen........ euneccelae 


Our Best Offer 


Be sure to read “Our Best Offer’? on page 
two. There you will learn how to prepare your 
order so as to receive a benefit of 35c. 

Rulers, plain hard wood, 12 inch, dozen...12c 
Rulers, fancy, Brass Edge, 12 inch, dozen. .75c 
Brass Bells for belts or costumes, dozen...25c 
Palmer Business Writing. . 
Palmer Primary Writing.....cccccceess o 


Good Books for Teachers 


ice Good Manners for 
all Occasions is a 
a »GOOD splendid volume . 
fea” RS bracing every phase 
ioe MANNE of social life. No 
FOR ALL matter how intricate 
OCCASIONS the vroblems of good 
manners. Mrs. Sang- 
ster’s book is the rec- 


- " nenized authority. 
Cloth bound price 


eee eererene eee 




















¥ 1.50. Story of the 

Bible. Foster, cloth, 

704 nages. -“- rf 

, B.SANCSTER ble Stories etold, 

J — White. __ illustrated, 

S| 1.50. Young Folks 
Book of Etiquette........ : 


Masterpieces in Art, Casey, 280 ill........75¢ 

Robert’s Rules of Order, cloth.. 

Language Games, King, 95 pages...+.+.-79€ 

Cut Out Book. Dyer, 128 pages.....+++++75C 

Popular Folk Games and Dances, Hofer. .75¢ 
Handy Literal Translations 


coccccoel, 


Caesar’s Gallic War—cloth........e+00+5-75C 
Cicero’s Orations—cloth....se+eseeeeeeee+75C 
Virgil’s Aeneid—cloth.....ccccccccccccees 75¢ 


New Devices by 
Hall & McCreary 


Circus drawings to cut 
color and paste .... 
Mother Goose pictures 
to color and_ paste 16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures 
to color and_ paste 16c 
Mother Goose Sewing 
2 | ce ime 16c 
Rabbit and Bear Sew- 
NG CONUS 605.0 e a: 
Circus Friends Sewing 
CONTE: Soci yers cece l6c 


BRADLEY'S STRAIGHT LINE 
PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


1l6c 


ok MO OO me 

Familiar Animals Sew- 

 . ee 16c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to color ...-. sow B06 
Fairy Folks Pictures to color ....+-++- - 20c 
Economy Primers Nos. 1 and 2 each..... 20c 


Felt Noiseless Erasers, tape bound, 5 in. long, 
each 20c, doz. 2.15. Andrews Dustless Eras- 
ers, wood back, each 10c, doz. 2 Ibs. 65c. 

Cut Out Book, 128 pages of silhouttes....75c 
Insructor Poster Patterns No. 1 and 2 each 60c 








Water Color Paints 
8 Color Half Pan Metal Box, one for 45c, 
Twelve for $4.25, weight 3lbs., postage extra. 
4 Color Box, hard cakes, one for 40c, twelve 


for $3.60, weight 3 lbs., postage extra. Little 
Gem 6 Cake Box, one for 18c, twelve for $1.60, 
weight 2 lbs., postage extra. Half Pan Re- 
oy nee —— twelve for 40c. Hard Cake 

efills, name_colors, twelve for 40c. Good 
Extra Water Color Brushes, name size, each Je. 


° e 
Christmas Supplies 
Cz T.atta’s construction 
: candy box printed 
in colors ready to 
cut out and fold 12 
for 18c, 100 for 
$1.20; Juvenile de- 
sign cut and ready 
to fold, 12 for 30c; 
Holly design cut 
and ready to fold, 12 for 30c; Fancy calendar 
pads for 1923, small size 12 for 15c; 24 for 
25c; medium size, 12 for 20c, 24 for 35c; large 
size, 12 for 25c, 24 for 40c; 36 asst. colored 
candles for 25c; Red or Green, 3-inch paper 
bells, 12 for 15c; Artificial snow or moss per 
box, 15c; Christmas booklets 12 for 25c; post- 
cards, 12 for 10c. 





Bradley’s Straight 
Line Cut Outs 


Billy Bobtail and His 
Friends, 35c; Fairy 
Tale Series, Cinder- 

ella, Goldie Tocks, 

Red Riding Hood, etc.35¢ 

The Family, Father, 
Mother, Baby, and 
Grandmother, ete. ..35c 

Alice in Wonderland; The 
White Rabbit, etc... .35c 

Mother Goose Series 35c 

Toyland; Soldier; Ele- 
phant; Clown; etc. 35c 

Playtime Circus; Lion, 
Camel, Tiger, etc. 35c 


VILLAGE SERIES OF CUT OUTS. Di- 
rections and color sheet with each+ set. Con- 
sists of Dutch Village; Japanese village; Es- 
kimo village; Arabian village; African village; 
Pilgrim village; each village complete 50c. 
1000 asst. colored sticks 1 in. long 30c. 2 in. 
35c, 3 in. 40c; 4 in. 45c; 5 in. 50c; Box 
1000 asst. length sticks 40c, postage extra 5c. 


Box 155, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


a 











PRIMARY READING 








PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ...... 30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 

@ for any primer or method, 45c 

aes Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 

pod atta’s penmanship copies over 

700 words, per set......20¢ 

30 Sewing Card Patterns..zuc 

30 New Sewing Cards ....2z¢ 

12 Colored Cards 4x6 tor 

language or gifts, 10c; Same 

28 ATC ep cards 5x7, doz. for 15c 
sme paper, 20x30 one 

sheet iZc; 3 for ..s« 306 

25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks .... 15¢ 

25 Grade Report Cards for 6 weeks........ l6c 


25 High School Report Cards for 6 weeks. .17¢ 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c— 




















Lead Pencil Stencils, Nos. 1 and 2, each...20c 


Pen points asst. sizes, 2 doz. 


When Mother 
When Mother 


Busy Hands in Construction Work........80c 


Thumb Tacks, 


Wire Waste Paper Basket, wt. 3 Ibs.. 






2 IC 
12 Doll Furniture Patterns to trace 






ueeéasaacnes 15c 

COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ........ 48c 
ee 10¢ 
Seven-inch Screwdriver. ..25¢ 
} Tin Box Asst. Brads....15c 
Small Hammer ......... 15c 
Sand Paper, 12 sheets...10c 
Hand Saw, 18 in.......$1.25 
Tube Mending Glue....15c 
Try Square, 6 in....... 5c 








16 Exercises for Boys.. 


for cardboard construction... .20 
6 Loom Patterns to trace....... 20c 
Shop Projects, by Burton..... $1.60 
Construction Work, by Worst. 1.25 


Primary Hand Work, by Dobbs 1.20 
Make Paper Box Furniture... .91.25 
1 


Lets Us Carpenter.....e- 1.25 
Lets Us Make Toys...... 1.25 


nickel plated, per 100........15¢ 
- $1.10 






Ticket Punch. round hole, steel spring....25¢ 











. 


REVISED EDITION 


Bird Guide 


Lend Birds East of the Rockies 





ee 





BIRD AND NATURE BOOKS—Each con- 


tains over 300 colored illustrations with 
plete information, 


com- 


size 3x5% inches, Bird 


Guide, Linen Cover, $1.25, Leather Cover, $1.50; 
Tree Guide, Linen Cover, $1.25, Leather Cover, 


$1.50; 


Flower 


Guide, Linen Cover, $1.25, 


Leather Cover, $1.50; Butterfly Guide, Linen 
Cover, $1.25, Leather Cover, $1.50; Water and 
Game Birds, Linen Cover, $1.25, Leather_Cov- 


er, $1.50; 
Cover, $1.25, 


Make 


Birds, Linen 


$1.50. 


Friends with 
Leather Cover, 


. 

Latta’s Outline Maps 
Outline Maps on good white paper for pen 
or color work size 8% x 11; U. S.; N. A; 
S. A.; Europe; Asia; Africa; Australia; 
Voyage and Discovery. Eight Grouns of 
J. S. Four Groups of U. S. World; Canada; 


FE. or W. Hemigpheres; Panama Canal; 
Great Lakes; Miss. Talley ; “urasia; 
British Isles; Alaska; Ancient’ Ilistory; 
Cuba; Porto Rico; Phil. Islands; Alas 
ka; Mexico; Any State. Price 50 for 35e., 
U. S. or World, size 11 x 17, 20 for 25c. 


Large U. S. size 24 x 36, strong paper for 
product, railroad; history; weather, 3 for 20c, 
Ideal Scrap Albums, loose leaf, laced covers. 
No. 4 size 9x11, 26 pages filler 90c 

No. 3 size 9x11, 26 pages filler oblong 90c. 
No. 11 size 11x15, 40 pages filler, $1.59. 

Kodak Photo Albums, silk, gold stamped cover. 
No, 306 size 7x10, brown, 50 sheet filler 
No. 306B size 7x10 black, 50 sheet filler $1.25 


+ e 4s . 

Webster’s Dictionaries 

New Trternational, Buckram 
Full Law Sheep, wt. 16 Ibs. ........ 
New Century, leather 
Popular Am. leather, indexed 


1 9¢ 
$1 5 


Home and School, cloth ...... eens 65 
Handy, cloth .36, Vest Pocket, indexed 25 
. 

Sex Hygiene Books 

Teaching Sex Hygiene...  .65 ‘Cc 

Heteclt. Himself. cach. ..$1.35 |g 

The Man and the Woman 1.10 FAIRS MMME hy 
3 CONCERNING THEMSELVES 

EntertainmentBooks |i 

Dialogues for Dist. schools. 35c 

Normal Dialogue Book....40¢ 

Nine Successful Plays.....950¢ 


Excelsior Dialogues........40¢ 
Christmas Celebrations... .49¢ 
Thanksgiving Entertainm’ts,40¢ 
Hallowe’en Entertainments 25c 





Little Plays and Exercises.......+.++ee008 35c 
Fancy Drills and Marches.......-s+++0++ 40¢ 
Primary Speaker, 35c; Intermediate Speaker. 35c 
Catchy Comic Dialogues........eeeeeeees 35« 
District School Dialogues........+++eee+: 40c 
Money Making Entertainments......+-++-- 40c 
Boy Scout Entertainments.......++see++++ 40¢c 
Little Primary Pieces........eeeeeeeeeeees 35c 
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A Free Cake for Every Child 
to make Clean Hands a Pleasure. 


from Spain, a country famous for its 
wonderful groves. 

Think how entertaining you can 
make this information with the cake 
of Palmolive to concentrate interest. 


Teaching habits of cleanliness by 
making cleanliness pleasant and easy 
is an opportunity we offer every teacher 
at the beginning of the new school year. 

We are again repeating our famous 
free-cake per child offer so popular last 
year. This enables you to start a clean- 
hand campaign with the beginning of 
school—the time when it is most effec- 
tive. It provides a form of instructive 
entertainment which holds the atten- 
tion of your pupils and increases their 
interest in school affairs. 


This is Our Offer 


Fill out the coupon appearing in this 
advertisement and return it to the 
Palmolive Company. 

We will immediately send you, free, 
a miniature cake of Palmolive soap for 
distribution to each of the children. 
These cakes are wrapped and labeled 
exactly like the full sized cake, and are 
a source of unfailing pleasure, for each 
child is delighted to possess a special, 
personal cake of soap. 

To use this soap becomes a pleasure 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


Important: Be sure that when you distribute this 
miniature cake of Palmolive to your pupils you 
give each child the pledge card, which is to be signed 
and hung over the washstand, as a reminder that 
hands and face should be washed several times a day. 

We will also ask you to note on a form prepared for 
this purpose the name and address of the mother of 
each child, which we ask you to return to us. We 
wish to supplement your Clean-Hand Campaign with 
a special message to the home, which will make it 
more effective. 


Be sure to give your correct address 


1624 


instead of a task. And you can call the 
clean-hand roll without fear of discov- 
ering backsliders. 

Once the Palmolive habit is estab- 
lished it will always be maintained, for 
it is sold everywhere. Palmolive lath- 
ers just as freely in hard water as in 
soft, a quality much appreciated. 

Please fill out coupon accurately, 
giving all information requested, that 
we may keep our records clear. Better 
return it at once so that we can deliver 
your supply of soap in time for distri- 
bution on the opening days of school. 


Helps You Teach Geography 


As you know, Palmolive soap is 
blended from palm and olive oils im- 
ported from overseas. 

Palm oil comes from African jungles, 
being extracted from palm-nut kernels. 
It is brought from the interior to the 
coast by native carriers who traverse 
long miles of forest trails, bearing bur- 
dens that a white man could hardly 
lift. 

Most of the olive oil used is imported 


Helps You Teach History 


Palm and olive oils were discovered 
3,000 years ago in ancient Egypt. They 
were used as cleansers and unguents 
by all classes of people. They were the 
cosmetics of queens and the cleansers 
used by great warriors. 

This will help you explain to the 
boys that cleanliness is not “sissy,” for 
soldiers are always clean. 


Educational Booklet Free 


When we send you the soap for the 
children we will also include the inter- 
esting and educational booklet giving 
facts of great interest on the origin of 
the Palmolive ingredients and how 
Palmolive itself is made. 

This offers material for another les- 
son—a lesson on the greatest accom- 
plishments of American industry. 


I have... 


olive Factory.” 


Please PRINT name, address, etc., plainly. 


Milwaukee, 























Company, 
Dept. B-372, 


. children 


in my room. Send me 
trial cakes of Palmolive 
for distribution and a like 
number of pledge cards—also 
one copy of “A Day in the Palm- 


The 
Palmolive 


U. S. A. 


Sept 
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ing 
Int 
and 
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for 
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fruit: 


Wt. 











nature 


Also Landscapes, 


scapes characteristic of seasons. 

crayon or Wé iter colors. 

work <" language, 

1300. Price, per set, 10c.; 
25 of any design, 300.; wt. % yA 
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Le 


Frolics in 
Funnyland 


16 original designs per- 


sonifying inanimate ob- 
jects and pets and portray- 
ing 
Interest is readily aroused 
and imagination stimu- 
lated. Admirably adapted 


their merry frolics, 


language and composi- 


tion work, Suggestions 


harmonious colorings 
the envelope. Wt. 3 
Set 20c. No. 1302. 


Study the Birds 


Twenty outlines reproduced 
and ink sketches of our most common 
known birds. A _ talk on 
should precede their use. 
study and stimulate an active 


feathered _ friends. 


No. 1304. Price, per set, 20c.; wt. 3 02, 

25 of any design, 20c.; wt. 
10 simple, 
ored i 


No. 














rodent agile Complete instructions ac- 
furry companying 





of 
tains 
gracefu) thumb tirely 
slender buries irely 
bushy 
Wt. 
— 








gray, 





Folding Paper 


Colored on both sides for folding 


orange, violet, gray, 


pink, yellow, green, light blue. 
one color, 100 sheets in a pkg. 
oe Se | ni 


ROE COM ta-3 54:4 be 


i . = 2 <a 


ol ee 
Ox 6, Per OEE... sso es 
Wr ah sow is 


Coated on one side. Red, 


RS, Me Ee koe ew cons 
.~_,_ Per doz. pkgs..... 
wv Xv, per pkg Te ee ae 


Per doz. pkgs... . 


ix 6, 9d ESE ae 
r doz pkgs..... 


Busy Work Sewing 


Cards 


1131. 20 cards 5 by 6%, 
gray, 


simple objects. Wt. 


“132. 


II9X= 
Dobsor 


348 North Front St., Columbus, Ohio ima 

















They correlate well with 


Also good for descriptive 


Animals ¢ 24 


each 
animal, 
iar to every child. 
of card shows a picture 
of the animal with 


but may be used also in third grade. 
uses but one envelope at a time. Spoiled cards 
may be replaced—not necessary to discard whole 
set, as it would be if they were bound in a volume. 


suggestive. 


: blanks to be filled 
Squirred words on the face. 





1.92. Wes 5% he, 
Cutting Paper 


orange, —, green, 
Violet, brown, gray, white, sor 
Rone or one color, 100 sheets in phe. 














20 cards, 5 by 6%, 
gray, assorted _ vegetables, 
fruits, ete. Wt. 4 0z., 30c. 
1133, 20 cards, 4 by 5%, 
assorted, easy designs. 
yt. 4 04, 2Be. 
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of your students in their work. 


in America. Just write for a copy. 


The Dobson-Evans Book illustrates and describes a large 
number of School Supplies and Specialties, many of which | | 
will have a wonderful influence in stimulating the interest | 
It is sent free to any Teacher 








This Illustrated Book 
of Modern School Supplies 





Addition-Multiplication Cards 
| Make the Multiplication Table 
Easy 


Multiplication 
taught through 
the medium of 
addition, These 
ecards teach the 
multiplicat ion 
table through 
the fives adapt 
able to the un- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Thirty Fables Retold 
For 2nd and 3rd Grade 











The iti and the Monkey 


Each story on separate card. 

Thirty stories in an envelope. Illustrated in 
two colors. You can buy 30 sets of these reading 
cards for the price you would pay for one set bound 
in book form. Adapted for use in second grade, 


Set_A contains 30 different stories in an envel- 


op . Price per envelope, 60c.; wt. 10 oz. 


Set B contains 30 of same story in an envel- 


ope. Price per envelope, 40c.; wt. 10 oz. 
——— 


Animal Life from Everywhere 


10 large posters of animal life, size 12 x 18. Can 


be used in all grades from primary to high school, 

for story telling. drawing, science, English, composi- 

tion, geography, poster construction and designing. 
No. 


1290, Price 50c.; wt. 12 oz. 


Fit Ins—Simple Objects 


Outlines in which 
the picture is cut 
out for the child 
to reinstate. Excel- 
lent sense train- 
ing, further devel- 
oped when the 
child can recog- 
nize the object by 
tracing the outline 
with his fingers or 
when the card is 
held before him. 
Both printed and 
written words are 

j given, Wt. 9 02, 
dog set of 24 cards, 
Price, 40c. 


Fit Ins—Common Forms 


Cards with form outlines cut out. Children fit 














them in, and the sense training cannot be over- 
estimated. Wt. 9 oz., set of 24 cards. Price, 40c. 
SS 


Holiday Designs to Color 


These ten designs have been prepared to cover 


the holidays of the school year. They are charming 
designs, simple in drawing and easy to color, Chil- 
dren will delight in preparing these as souvenirs, 
program or booklet covers for these special days, and 
nothing will add more to the spirit and remembrance 
of the occasion than so attractive a souvenir, The 
designs are for Lincoln Day, Washington's Birth: 

day, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter, Arbor Day, Deco- 
ration Day, Flag Day, Halloween, Thanksgiving, 


Christmas. 

Price, per set of 10, wt. 4 OZ.....ccccces $ .12 
20 of any design, wt. 4 oz. Se er eer 12 
25 of any design, wt. 12 i Le . 25 


100 of any design, or assorted, wt. 3 lbs... «75 


o Evars Co. 


= FIVE DOLLARS 


+ 
SVOLLAR ed 4> er 
© )O6 / change. 


Entire class 


from tinted 
construction paper, 
and durable, 
of artistic color 

texture, Can 


a _—cneedie. 


fringes are 
with printed 

indicating the 

weft strips to be cut 
the children. 

35. 25 gray mats, 25 fringes, assorted. 
»ack., c. 

25 brown mats and 25 


Wt. 12 oz Pack., 35c. 


Words clearly printed on cards. 
has been taken in the selection of the 
and the general arrangement of 

vo. 1101. Per box, 15c.; wt. 5 oz 


(OO oz. 


Object and Animal ‘nimal Number Cards sums do not exceed 10. 


Number combination up to ten on 
on opposite side familiar obiocte: 


Per doz., $3. 84; wt. 


Industrial ewan 
No Needle Required 


and bills. 
represent 


the 
$600.00, 

box is 
strongly 


Invaluable — fer Domino Cards 


teaching 
making 


Box, 40¢.! in each package, con- 


side of Sheets are to be cut in- 
and an to single dominoes, The 
imals acenere in groups corresponding with num- cutting furnishes busy 
Make number lessons very interesting. : 
1122. Price 40c.; wt. 8 02. 





derstanding of 
young children. 
One side shows 
a number re 
cote peated a certain 
Coins number of 
P f 8 
od | dition, while the reverse shows ry he ' sauiben 


about with the multiplier and the multiplication sign. 
‘ Wt. 10 oz Price 30c. 





made. 


num- 


vrac- | For Numbers—Ilst or 2nd Grade 
Wt. 9 12 sets of dominoes 


taining all combina- 
tions of numbers, whose 


work. May be used for 
oral or seat work in 
first or second grade, 
Considerable oral dri'l 
for third grade classes. 

Printed on heavy 
oak tag. 





woven 


ready cut 











12 sets of 34 domi- S e=5 
noes in each envelope. Wt. 8 Oz, per envelope, 


20c. 





7a) 

Maps That Stimulate Interest 
in Geography, Industrial History, Economics, Ag- 
riculture, ete, Try a set. 

Distinct, accurate lines bound regions of pro- 
duction and set off areas with different climatic 
ny conditions, soils, ete. Pupils color the different 
areas, thus impressing the facts on their minds. 








on 


Drawings to Color 


20 outlines from 
of our common. birds. 
15304, Le per set, 20c.; wt. : 
, 20c.; wt. 6 


5 any desig 





Sentence Builders 
— pee 
c — 


Per doz. boxes, $1.44; 


bs. 


Number Builder 


_ Cards showing figures and also signs of 
subtraction, multiplication, i 
and equality. 

No. 1103. Per box, 16c.; wt. 3 oz. 
Per doz. boxes, $1.44; wt. 2% 


Ibs. 


original sketches 


Wt Key and exercise on back of each map. 

In quantities less than 50 of a kind, each tc. 
bright | In pkgs. of 50 of a_ kind, per pkg Oc. 500 
fai or more in pkgs. of 50 of a kind, per 100, 90c. 








Chicago Pencil Sharpener 
Without Cost 


Write to us for 
seven dozen of our ex- 
cellent five cent school 
pencils; sell them, re- 
mit the money to us, 
and we will send you 
free a Chicago Pencil 
Sharpener, suitable for your school use, 





| al- | without any charge whatever. Pe neils 


are of excellent quality, just the thing 
you need for school use, and you will be 
conferring a favor on the pupils and 





money will 





4 ‘Wholesale School Supplies 
<Direct to the Teacher—> 





BRANCH HOUSE 


getting the sharpener for your room. If 


Money Back If You Want It you want our regular Chicago Giant 

Everything you — from agp ocncmirery Pencil Sharpener, which can be adjust- 
is guaranteed to be exactly as represented, one stter {ver 
but if for any rezson they should fail to meet ed to any pencil and is better in every 
your requirements, just return them and your 
be returned at once without 


way, sell eight dozen pencils. 


Send Your Name 


| THE DOBSON-EVANS CO., 

348 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me _ free 

| your illustrated catalog. 











| Town........ R. R....... State..... 
Do you wish the 7 dozen pencils to 
j sell for Free Pencil Sharpener as ex- 


ianapolis, Ind. | plained above? Write “yes” or “no”... 
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Large Framed 


Pictures 
For Your SCHOOL ROOM | I 


\ N YE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead Pen- 
cils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed— 3 T 
“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all 
delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed 
(not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or out- 
door use. If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the sale of 
two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen foot size for a four gross sale ora 
twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 

For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of : 
this kind for a two gross sale. F 

Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful flags 4 L 
without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. — 


No School Room Complete | V 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom and as the flags are easily 
detached from the base, they are available at any time 
for Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This Set comes to 
you securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for 
the sale of only TWO gross of our Special pencils. 
Can you imagine an easier way of securing such a 
Beautiful Set of Silk Flags for your School? The same 
set of Allies’ Flags, in regular cloth without staffs and 
base—given for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 
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This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE INCH Dial 
Given Free of all cost for the sale of only 
TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 

Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 
the Schoolroom. 


This Thermometer combines many features 
not embodied in any mercurial or liquid ther- 
mometer. It is of beautiful design and finish 
and an ornament to any schoolroom or office. 
It is warranted accurate and can be easily 4 
read at a much greater distance than a ther- ¥ 
mometer made on any other principle. Fin- 


ished in either Oxidized Copper, Regular Cop- } 
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per, Black, Nickel, Brass or Special in White 
Enamel with Black Dial. 

For the sake of your own and the pupils 
health, you should have an accurate Ther- 
mometer in your schoolroom. We are making 
it easy for you to secure one free of all cost. G 
Send for the pencils today and see how quickly the pupils can earn one of these sel- IR 
viceable instruments for their school without any expense whatever. e 
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Pencil 
harpeners 


ur Wonderful Offers! 




















spare time! 














A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special 
Attachment for ANY SIZE PENCIL given 
FREE for the sale of a SINGLE GROSS 
of PENCILS! Saves time and never breaks 
the lead! Automatically stops cutting as 
soon as the proper point is secured! No 
more dirt or chips to litter the floor! Send 
for a gross of pencils and let your pupils 
earn one of these serviceable Pencil 
Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 





Without Our Specialties 


We also give your choice of any of the following 
large size Religious Pictures in Heavy Oak Frames 
with Glass Fronts for the sale of only ONE gross of 


our pencils. 


Christ at Gethsemane 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Sacred Heart of Mary 
Madonna 

St. Rita 

The Last Supper 
Christ in the Temple 
Master Is It I? 

Ruth and Naomi 


The Good Shepherd 

The Guardian Angel 

Christ Taking Leave of His 
Mother 

The Crucifixion 

The Holy Family 

The Sistine Madonna 

Jesus, Martha and Mary 

St. Cecilia 


Do not confuse our large framed pictures with any 
of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this 
kind. Insist on the BEST. Send for your pencils 
TODAY. 
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No Schoolroom is 





Complete 


Without one or more of our Large Framed Carbon 


Brown Pictures of Noted 


Men 


on the Wall! We 


furnish these, size 16 x 20 inches framed in Handsome 


Polished Solid 


Wood, with GLASS FRONT, Dust 


Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. 
You have the choice of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Warren G. Harding, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, Woodrow Wilson, Gen. Leonard Wood, 
Gen. John J. Pershing or Marshall Foch for the sale of 
only ONE gross of our pencils. 
We are the only firm in the country giving away these large size 
pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS FRONTS—a 
We have placed large numbers 
of pictures in schools during the past few years, and if you are not 
already well supplied, you should secure them at once. The pupils 
will prize them all the more for having earned them by their own 


point well worth keeping in mind! 


efforts. 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present 
every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a large 16 x 20 reproduction of 


the famous painting ‘Washington Resigning His Command of the Continental Army.” 


This beautiful his- 


torical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition to the regular premium chosen for the pencil sale. 
We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that 


will be found useful every day and will last a life time. 


Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the 


pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can 
dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments, 
In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and get enough 


to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 






SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have added to our 
list of premiums a large 
size Red Cross First Aid 
Cabinet which contains 
all articles needed in 
ease of accidents—Cuts, 
Burns, Sprains, etc., ac- 
companied by Instruction 
Book for carrying out 
Red Cross Ideas. How 
often have you wished 
for just such a_ kit? 
Made of hardwood, oak 
finish, 12 inches high 
with panel door to keep 
out dust and dampness. 
Given for the sale of 
only FOUR gross of our 
pencils. Why not avail 
yourselves of this won- 
derful opportunity now? 





CAMDEN, NEW YORK 








N .I. Sept. °22. 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send j 
We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
the pencils are disposed of. 


Special Flag Pencils. 
proceeds as soon as 


charges prepaid........ gross of your 


It is agreed that upon 


receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
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Name of School or Dist. No....cccccccccccccccccccccessccscsvcvccccs gedes 
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SUUUUITUENUAU TEEN RCE CTS TIISe! tae. 


“PRANG PRODUCTS 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


For 66 Years the Standard 
of Quality 


MRT AND HANDWORK 
SUPPLIES 


All Prices are NET—No Discount— 
Postage Extra 


Prang “Water Colors” Net 
Box No. 3A, four hard colors, per 
BOK cscdnanbhonsadasdtbose0ses04 $3.00 
Box No. 8, eight semi-moist pans, 
WOT GOB. ccrvrcccsccesccscccecss Oo 
Prang ‘“‘Crayonex” 
Box No. 36, Six Colors.........++ -04 
Box No. 3, Eight Colars......... -08 
Prang ‘“‘Stixit” 
@ i, tube, Or GoRices ce cvcosscces -90 
Stn, te; DOP BiEinecisscsvess ++» 1.50 
BD GURTE CBR. cccccccscccsevscoeces 60 


Prang “Construction Papers” 

9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets.. .25 
Prang “Eginex’’ Poster Papers - 

9x12 Assorted package, 100 sheets. .30 
“Prismex” papers, New 

9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets.. .50 
Prang White “Manila” Paper 

9x12, 100 sheets...cecsecsccccecves 29 
Prang “Enamelac” 


22 Colors, Per CBM. ccccccccesccces -20 
“Complete Outfit,’ 6 colors, Brushes 
SR WORE ion s05905655059 000000259 

Prang “Reliefo” (for Gesso) 

15 Colors, per Jar...ccccccscosccceed 40 
Prang “‘Juteen’”’ Crochet Twine 

16 Colors, per % lb. ball.......... 40 
Prang “‘Permodello” Clay 

One pound CAMN.....csossesceseees 35 
Prang “Ivorene” 

4x5 Sheet... cccccccccvccceccssvece 30 
Prang “Bateeko Dyes” 

11 Colors, per envelope............ .20 
Prang “Modelit’” Clay 

One pound bricks.......c.seeeeeee 30 

One pound, 4 colors.........0..0.. 35 


Prang “Lincoln Logs” Building ae 

8 Sets, each, in box... ..cccccsecces 
Prang “Stick Printing Box” 

No. 1 box 8 colors, 6 sticks........ 12 
Prang “Weaving Mats” 

Made from Construction paper 
ready for cutting, 8x8 in., per 
book of 10 mats...cccccscccosces .20 

“Manual Arts Tablets” 

5 Tablets of Educational Handwork 

for Primary Grades, per tablet.. .40 
Prang “Color Charts” 

Complete set 1-8, (hand-colored).. 2.00 
Prang “Spoonbill Lettering Pens’’ 


Nos. 1-2-3, per dozen.......eeseee8 75 
Prang “Mounting Book” 

48 pages, 9x12, per copy.......... 20 
Prang “Portfolios” 

Paper, 10x14, folded, each........ 08 

Cloth, 10x14, folded, each......... 25 


= Prang “Printing Outfit” 


For sign making, in wooden box.. 3.50 


: Prang “Liquid Tempera” 


Show card, colors, per 2 oz. jar... .20 
Industrial Art Projects Assortments 
Containing assortments of Colored Con- 
struction, Poster, Drawing and Handwork 
Papers, 
Assortment No. 1 Grades 1-4, each 
a OP Oh. cakesessecececced -60 
Assortment No. 2 Grades 5-8, 
3 Se ere pr 3.60 
Assortment No. 3 Special Project, 
ae) ee eer rrr 1.20 
Assortment No. 4 Primary Asst., 
ae 00) UP POR ia xeseeese 1.60 
Assortment No. 5 Grammar Asst., 
On: ee Blin cnces cbc sncda 2.20 
Assortment No. 6 Ten Color Asst., 
ee ree 2.75 


**Sample Books’’ of all Prang Papers 


Sent Free 





Get our New “‘Illustrated Catalog”’ 
It Will 


SAVE YOU MONEY 
“Prang Quality” At 


Great Price Reductions 
A Post Card Will Bring It 


THE PRANG CO. 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
118 E. 25th St., New York City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Graded List of Books for Children. Pre- 
pared by the Elementary School Library Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association. 
Cloth. 235pp. $1.25. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 

This convenient and compact refer- 
ence book-should be much appreciated 
by teachers, librarians and parents. 
Some 850 books are listed, with author, 
title, publisher, price, descriptive note, 
and the grades for which each is suit- 
ed. In addition to the classified lists, 
there is a list of sixty reference works 
for elementary grades, indexes arrang- 
ed by titles and subjects, and a di- 
rectory of publishers. 

A Hundred Things a Girl Can Make. Part I. 
By Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froehlich. 
278 illustrations. Cloth. 147pp. $2.50. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR are 
familiar with the name of Bonnie E. 
Snow as an occasional contributor to 
this magazine. She and Mr. Froehlich 
have collaborated on other books which 
have made the authors and their work 
known to many teachers. The present 
volume is intended to appeal to teach- 
ers of both domestic art and home dec- 
oration; to all teachers who are eager 
for handwork suggestions; to mothers 
who so often are called upon to sug- 
gest “something to make’; and to the 
girls themselves, who are not satisfied 
with the “fancy work” that occupied 
the leisure of an earlier generation. 
The multitude of artistic and useful 
articles described would make accept- 
able gifts to persons of widely different 
needs, since they are characterized by 
variety as well as practicality. Every 
step in the making of each article is 
presented, together with illustrative 
drawings and half-tones; and yet the 
maker is encouraged to do more than 
copy—rather to consider herself a 
creator and draw upon her own taste 
and ingenuity. The following classes 
of articles are described: those made 
of felt, of cardboard and paper, of 
wood; painted things; and needlework. 
The ideas and designs may be adapted 
to other uses than those suggested, so 
that the scope of the book is consider- 
ably larger than might at first appear. 


Young People’s History of the World War, 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency 
Denver, ' Colo. Berkeley, California ‘ ‘Boise, Idaho | 


EMERGENCY TEACHERS NEEDED NOW AS NEVER BEFORE | 
Enroll At Once 





Free Registration 














TEACHERS 


250 GRADE TEACHERS 
100 HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
W e wan — 15 SUB-NORMAL TEACHERS 
55 HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
200 RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
A Number of Consolidated and Semi-graded positions still open. Write at once, 
Best Service Company, 212 Walker Bdg., 803 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Personal Work to Place the Right Operated on the Principle of a 
Teacher in the Right Place. Square Deal to All Concerned. 
Vv. L. WEBB, MANAGER, .°.. BOYLE BUILDING, .* LITTLE ROCK. 


of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 
P rofessional Service BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers or 
those just out of college or normal school the kinds of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school boards and superintendents and we recommend direct. Write for Booklet at once. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


fe —— New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. OO. PRATT, Mer. 


























Get Out of the Rut and into the Route 










that for nearly 40 
years hasled the members _— 
of our big family to bigger 
opportunities. Whether you want 
to be a kindergartner or a college 
teacher we can show you how and 
where to best invest your talent. Hun- 
dreds of high-priced positions come to 
us and we need good candidates to fill 
them. Why not you? 
Send for free booklet, 
“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS”. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


437 Fifth Avenue - Dept.N. - New York City. 



























By Louis P. Benezet, Superintendent of Sch 
Evansville, Indiana, Illustrated. Cloth. 481 pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Mr. Benezet has accomplished a 
difficult task in a very satisfactory 
way. To condense within 500 pages 
the essential events of the World War, 
to sketch the leading personalities of 
the various nations during that period, 
to provide the local color necessary for 
graphic portrayal without wasting 
valuable space on what is trivial, to 
hold all the lines of the narrative in a 
steady hand, and to tell the story of 
four crowded years in simple, direct, 
idiomatic English—this is no mean 
achievement. A carefully considered 
distribution of text results in sufficient 
emphasis on the economic, political, 
and human aspects of the war, with- 
out omission of significant military 
events. One especially helpful detail 
is the indicated pronunciation of all 
foreign names and other words as they 
occur. There are fifteen maps, and a 
number of photographs, chiefly por- 
traits of the outstanding generals and 
civilian leaders of the war. Few pic- 
tures of battlefields, ships, etc., are 
given, but of course a quantity of sup- 
plementary material of this kind is 
available from other sources. While 
he recognizes the instinctive love of 
the heroic in those for whom he writes 
and never hesitates to give due em- 
phasis to the inspiring exploits of 
American and other troops, the author 
believes, as every educator must, in 
“teaching away from war.” He there- 
fore lays much stress on the evil con- 
sequences of a military program and 
selfish national attitude such as char- 
acterized the German Junkers and 
their leader, the Kaiser. Moreover, he 
points out the goal to be finally reached 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


HAPEL STREET, ALBANY 
We have GOOD POSITION, Ss e GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD ACT * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information Rochester, N. Y. Offices 
on Request 643 Park Avenye 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER S a AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, 


We are copatentty 46 touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SAL ARIED 
S Y R A C U S E N Y SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SAL alam THIRTY to 
’ ° e FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Boglatention Blan 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, eon 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamosiown, NW. ¥. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham py 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ec. reset eniuenan’ ci 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ¥53..32 5 2h 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 


A BOOK EVERYBODY NEEDS ( BE 


A sensible, scientific, and withal religious system of horizontal, 
lying-in-bed first-thing-in-the-morning exercise, but including WELL 
in a chatty style much that is essential to health and happiness. One Hundred 
Years 


Edward Eells y, 














Magnolia Terrace, Albany Y 














Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound. Should be in every Teacher’s Library. 
Send $1.00 for copy postpaid. 
MONEYBACKIFYOUWANTIT 

TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 160 Waverly Pl. N. Y. City. 
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Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 10. 
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Do YOU Do Any of These 
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The man in this picture has reason to be ill at ease. He 
has attended an informal dinner in conventional full 
dress. The Book of Etiquette would have told him how 
‘to interpret the word “informal’’ on the invitation—and 
would have revealed to him important things to know re- 
garding an informal social function. The Book of Eti- 
quette tells you what to wear on all occasions. 

















She has just signed her name in the hotel register, and 
glanced at the names above. She sees, in these other 
signatures that she has made a mistake—that she has 
registered incorrectly. Mistakes such as these can often 
be very embarrassing indeed. The Book of Etiquette 
prevents them, as it covers the whole subject of hotel 
etiquette completely and authoritatively. 




















Every one knows that table manners are an index to 
breeding. The man in this picture has taken olives with 
a fork, and has just realized his error, as the others have 
taken them with their fingers. Too bad he didn’t refer to 
his Book of Etiquette! It tells all about table manners— 
how to eat corn on the cob, lettuce, asparagus, frozen 
pudding. 


The Book of Etiquette Sent for FREE Examination 


If you do not already own the famous two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette, send for a set at once that you may examine it 
at our expense. Don’t be without it another week. It solves many 
little problems that may be puzzling you, tells you the right thing 
to do, say, write and wear on all occasions. 


It costs you nothing to examine the Book of Etiquette. You are 
not obligated to keep the set if you are not delighted with it. You 
he the judge—just mail the coupon and let us send you the Book 
of Etiquette for free examination. But do it NOW! 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 299, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 





arrassing Things ? 

















His friend has just introduced him to the young wo- 
man. Instead of waiting for her to offer her hand and 
make the acknowledgment, he has extended his hand first 
and mumbled confusedly something about being “Glad 
to meet you.” By telling you how to make and acknowl- 
edge introductions, the Bock of Etiquette prevents a 
great many embarrassing blunders. 
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Without realizing his mistake, the man in this picture 
has followed the head waiter, preceding the young wo- 
man. It is the wrong order of precedence, and he dis- 
covers it to his embarrassment only when he notices the 
entrance of another couple. The Book of Etiquette tells 
you about the mistakes that might be made, when enter- 
ing the theatre, the street car, the drawing room. And 
it tells you how to avoid these humiliating blunders. 




















The gentleman at the right does not know how to dance. 
Instead of doing what he should, under the circumstances, 
he is making himself conspicuous by standing alone while 
the others dance. The Book of Etiquette would have told 
him how to avoid this embarrassment—and would have 
told him also the complete etiquette of the dance and of 
dancing. It is a most fascinating chapter. 





| NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 299, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 





I accept your free examination offer. You may send me the two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette free for 5 days. During that time I will ex- 
amine the books, read some of the chapters, examine the illustrations. I 
understand that all phases of etiquette are covered—wedding etiquette; the 
etiquette of dress, of speech, of manners; dance, party, tea etiquette, etc. 
Within the 5 day free period I will either return the books or keep them as 
my own and send you only $3.50 in full payment. I need not keep the set 
unless I am delighted with it. 


CRM w eoial ea etal ieee Wee Orele re Soneeelaate ee hah sal Waewen ce wnaea e 
() Check in this square if you want these books with the beautiful full- 
leather binding at $5.00, with 5 days’ examination privilege. 








Become musician so quickly 
as to astound everyone. Learn 
by playing real music—instead 
of tiresome “‘exercises.’’ You'll 
soon become the most popular 
person in your “‘set.”” 


New Easy Method 





















is a revelation. Nothing else like it for 
thoroughness and rapidity. So simple 
that young and old find it easy to play 
with amazing skill. ne 
“tric sic’ — actua 
a > ton any Bay : 5, bee med Gaiecty 
Pi eo “ ti right in your own home. 
ano angolin 
Organ Drums and Free Book 
Violin Traps offers this wonderful mu- 
Banjo Harmony and | sical opportunity. Send 
Clarinet Composition | for it today before copies 
Flute Sight Singing are exhausted. You'll be 
Harp Ukulele astounded, thrilled, fasci- 
Cornet Piccolo nated at this easy, rapid 
Cello Trombone way to become a veritable 
Guitar Saxophone master of your favorite 
Automatic Finger Control instrument. Name below the in- 
Voice and Speech Culture strument you are particularly 
interested In. 
—_———=— 2s ——_ — = 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 69 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. City. — 
Send me your amazing free book ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home.’’ This does not put me under any 


obligation, (Please Write Name Plainly.) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


INSTRUMFNT 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


s You can read music like this quickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 
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' A Stronger 


Clearer Voice 


For You 


O you realize how much voice fatigue 
has to do with nerve strain and weari- 
ness after the long day in the classroom? | 
Yet famous singers and speakers can use 
their voices for hours | 
without strain. The | 
only difference  be- 
tween their throat 
and yours is the de. 
velopment of the vo- 
cal organ. They have 
been trained to use 
the all-important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle | 
and eliminate all 
strain on the other parts of the delicate 
vocal mechanism. A well developed vocal | 
| organ with a Hyo-Glossus muscle that | 
functions properly is the secret of all 
vocal power. 


100% IMPROVEMENT 
GUARANTEED 


You can have the same training—greatly 
simplified—that the international singers 
and speakers have had in the studios of 
Europe. Professor Feuchtinger, world 
famous maestro ‘will give you his wonder- 
ful training right in your home and by | 
mail. Thin, weak voices grow strong and 
clear as a result of his scientific silent ex- 
ercises. | 








° ° It will be easier to lead other 
Singing voices when your own is | 
strong and rich. And many teachers have 
utilized Professor Feuchtinger’s principles 
in developing the voices of their pupils 
with remarkable success. 


FREE BOOK 


Explains Prof, Feuchtinger’s method of 
voice culture. History and explanation 
of famous system. It is free to you. Write 
today. 


| Perfect Voice Institute 
Studio 3826, 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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—that nations shall deal with one an- 
other openly and honorably, extending 
to international relations the code of 
conduct that is recognized in civilized 
society as controlling the relations of 
persons. Each chapter of the book be- 
gins with an outline of its contents 
and concludes with Questions for Re- 
view. 

Elementary Industrial Arts. By Leon Loyal 
Winslow, Specialist in Drawing and Industrial 
Training, The New York State Department of 
Education. Illustrated. Cloth. 335pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Says Mr. Winslow: “The present 
volume aims to provide instruction in 
the industries appropriate for boys and 
girls in the upper elementary grades. 
It attempts to combine the related 
drawing and art with construction and 
this drawing and construction with an 
industrial subject matter, something 
which heretofore has not been attempt- 
ed in a work of this kind. It is most 
important to-day that pupils in the 
schools become acquainted with the in- 
dustries by which man lives. This will 
help them to a better understanding of 
life outside of school and of most of 
the subjects considered in school.” The 
author advises that where possible the 
pupils carry out the activities describ- 
ed in his chapters. Considerable space 
is devoted to a discussion of the meth- 
ods employed in large production, but 
there are also detailed and reliable di- 
rections for individual experiment. 
The following subjects are treated: 
Bookmaking; Papermaking; The Man- 
ufacture of Baskets and Boxes; Brick 
and Tile; The Pottery Industry; Ce- 
ment and Concrete; The Textile In- 
dustries; Copper; Iron and Steel; The 
Soap Industry; The Glass Industry; 
Wood and Woodworking. Mr. Wins- 
low’s book is itself an excellent ex- 
ample of fine bookmaking—in binding, 
type, arrangement of text, and illus- 
trations—and it merits the attention 
of persons interested in the field it 
covers. 

The Makers of America. By James A. Wood- 
burn, Indiana University, and Thomas F. Moran, 
Purdue University, Authors of ‘‘The Citizen 
and the Republic,’ etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 
— 96c. Longmans, Green & Co., New 

ork, 

In fourth and fifth grades, history is 
now largely taught through the medium 
of biographical stories. For such pur- 
pose, this book tells, in an easy, con- 
versational way, of the lives and ac- 
complishments of a large number of 
men who have been leaders in Ameri- 
can public life, beginning with the 
Revolution. It tells not only the chief 
facts in each case, but introduces dia- 
logue and incidents that would interest 
the child and help to fix individuality 
of character in his mind. Entire 
chapters are given to Otis, Patrick 
Henry, Samuel Adams, Franklin, Wash- 
ington, John Paul Jones, Jefferson and 
some others. Under “The Highway, 
the Waterway, and the Railway,” are 
grouped Robert Fulton, DeWitt Clin- 
ton, and S. F. B. Morse; and the same 
method is followed in “The Golden 
Southwest,” “Three Great American 
Statesmen” (Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
houn), and “The Blue and the Grey.” 
The illustrations have been carefully 
chosen. 

Economics and the Community. By John A. 
Lapp, LL.D., Author of “Our America,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 366pp. $1.75. The Century 
Company, New York. 

Written with a view to use in high 
schools, junior high schools, vocational 
schools and continuation classes, Eco- 
nomics and the Communnity purposes 
to give “‘what the citizen needs to 
know about economics rather than to 
explore and expound economic theory.” 
Before taking up the various topics, 
such as Business Organization, Trans- 
portation, Banking, Savings and In- 
vestment, Taxation, Conservation, etc., 
the pupils are expected to make a com- 
munity survey, based upon the author’s 
suggestions, and later to test their 
grasp of a topic by the Questions and 
Problems at the end of each chapter. 
An “understanding of economic prin- 
ciples and problems in connection with 
current affairs’ is something that, 


alas, the average voter, and even the 
average taxpayer, does not have. The 
ultimate civic benefit from such in- 
struction will 


be greatly enhanced 
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‘We Place You in the Better Positions 
| Our Reputation is National Com e T 0 Headquarters 


| Our Service'Unexcelled 
| Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents 


— FREE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 


—— 


a OS oa Se 
OCKY M7 TEACHERS’ 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
LOS ANGELES, Calif., Pacific Mutual Building 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., 230 Rialto Building 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER.COLO. 


Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
W. B. Mooney, A. M., Field Representative 




















ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY sosievera, CHicaco 
GRADE TEACHERS MUCH IN DEMAND AT HIGHEST SALARIES. 
Our clients best schools in the country. Send for booklet 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” and get in line for a real position. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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+} Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed in a position of confidence and trust among. school 
people in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE 
F. 


H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 


FISK TracuERS acewoy ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


Many good teaching positions still open | TEACHERS WANTED. All kinds, Contracts waiting. 
in P N.J.. D National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
. enna., N.J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. | Home office Philadelphia. Branches : Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 

odern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia | jy, Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 

















Brayton Teachers’ A ONCY, Peeraenn a i7 | TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, Write for applica- 
TEACHERS furnished for all kinds of positions. Registration free, | tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass‘n., Marion, Indiana, 








[A My 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members, 
For full information address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILE, TENN. 















































Stop Wondering How I Teach Piano 
rll Show You, FREE 


Year after year you’ve seen my advertisement in all 
the leading publications, offering to teach you piano in 
quarter the usual time. Year after year my school has 
grown and grown until now I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one man. In 1921 over 
a thousand students graduated from my Piano or Organ 
course and received their diplomas. 

Yet when I first started giving piano and organ lessons 
by mail in 1891 my method was laughed at. Could my 
conservatory have grown as it has, obtained students in 
every state of the Union and in fact practically every 
civilized country of the world unless it produced very un- 
usual and satisfying RESULTS for its students? See for 
yourself what it is that has brought my method so rapidly 
to the front. Write for free booklet and sample lessons. 

_Now for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons 
without charge. In the past I have always been opposed 
to sending out free lessons, even to persons who were 
seriously interested in my course. But my friends have 
insisted that I give everybody a chance to see for them- 
selves just how simple, interesting and DIFFERENT my 
lessons are, and I have consented to try the experiment 
for a short time. Simply send in your name and address 
on a letter or postcard and the 64-page booklet and sam- 
ple lessons will go to you at once absolutely free and 
without obligation. 

Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece on the piano or 
organ, not only in the original key, but in all other keys as well. Most 
students practise months before they acquire this ability. It is made 
possible by my patented invention, the Colorotone. Another invention 
obtainable only from me is my hand-operated moving picture device, 
Quinn-dex. By means of Quinn-dex you actually see my fingers in 
motion on the piano, and can learn just how to train your own fingers. 

When I say that I can teach you piano in quarter the usual time, do 
not think that this is too good to be true. Modern inventions and im- 
proved methods have accomplished just as great wonders in other 
branches of education. You at least owe it to yourself to investigate. 
Send letter or postcard at once, before the offer of free sample lessons 
is withdrawn, 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
Studio NI-49, 598 Columbia Road, Boston 25, Mass. 
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Kindergarten and 
Elementary Teaching 


offers splendid opportunities to young women 
seeking an interesting, remunerative profes- 
sion. This institution has been graduating 
successful teachers since 1894. Write for 
illustrated bulletin. Address The Registrar. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
(Accredited) 
707 Rush Street + Chicago, Illinois 




















= “5 
Hicuer Epvucation} 


Courses in English, S: h, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, — 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 





rf respondence. Begin any time. 
Bo university of Chicago mJ 








CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete. 
Unexcelled $25 courses only $10 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postal service, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5531 Harmer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





oltdemeyell) MO lel ay 


You can erg oes 
this simplified Hi 
School Coa 


in 2 Years 


side of two years. Meets al I requiem college’ 
land the leadi: rofessi fi a Pte g “} ois i) 
courses are re descr ‘in our Free Bulletin, gg for: it sone 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 











Dept. H-667 Drexel Ave. & 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ‘‘THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME- MAKING,” FREE. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 801 E. 58th St., Chicago 





G —” Good memory is absolutely 

™ essential tosuccess, forMemory 
is Power. Test 
ayyeu i 1 will 


ipy= 
righted Memory ‘and Eoncentra- 
is ‘est, illustrated book, How 


Remembe mes, fa tudies— 

develop Wil, ‘Self-Confidence. Write today. 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 





Dept. 791 


Government Civil Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN 18 OVER, WANTED FOR RAIL- 
WAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, FIELD, 
ete. Examination soon. $1400-$2000 year. Experience 
ar Full particulars free. Write 

LUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 re BUILDING - - WASHINGTON, D. c. 











S 
Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, Ne wspaper and Magazine Illus- 
trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits and Fashions. By Mail or Loca} 
Classes. Write for formas and list of successfu students. 

ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, A82 Flatiron Bidg., New York 





3] Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 
=| Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION 
AND SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and 


pease, f 
y: Chautauqua Work.  Specch defects, 
Aig oice positively nared. Largest 

& 





School of Speech Arts in America. Send for 
prospectus, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mt. Oliver. 








100%.-INVESTMENT--100%, | 
A Home-Study — leading to a High School 
Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or se 
degree. 11th Ye ar. Catnienne free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. | C.) 








Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 











Lincoln-Jefferson University. [hoe 


College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAGO 


Accredited. 8 year course. Requirements: good health, age 19-35, 
good character, high school diploma or its equivalent. kext books, 
uniforms, maintenance and monthly allowance. Separate home for 
nurses, Address Supt., Box 8, 2814 Ellis Ave. pid mm. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


oon FY by +a — +: os Typoreti- 
allow nt For farther int 
onth or fturtherin ore 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., . CHICAGO, ILL. 








Three year anak 
caland practical class more Speen, wu 
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Training School For Nurses | 
| Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : | 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. | 
| Text books, uniforms, toom, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 
Apply to MISS JOSEPHINE cae” A. B., R.N., 
_. Dept. 31, Mich Reese , ON, 
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when it is brought out of the exclusive 
purview of the university and the busi- 
ness school and presented in modified 
form to younger students. 


Health in Home and Town. By Bertha M. 


Brown. Revised and enlarged edition. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 332pp. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 


Increasingly the field of hygiene, as 
covered in elementary schools, is ex- 
tending beyond the narrow limits of 
the child’s personal health and is reach- 
ing out to the home and the commu- 
nity. The time formerly devoted to the 
details of human physiology and 
anatomy may well be spent in instill- 
ing in children an appreciation of the 
value of wholesome surroundings. 
They should be able to effect some im- 
provements now, and at least they can 
gain a definite idea of the sort of home 
and community they wish to be identi- 
fied with in the future. The book here 
noticed has stood the test of ten years 
on the market, and now appears in re- 
vised and enlarged form. It contains 
information that every citizen should 
have. The illustrations will be partic- 
ularly helpful in demonstrating what 
agencies make for healthful and happy 
living. 

Assets of the Ideal City, By Charles M. Fas- 
sett, Specialist in Municipal Government, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, former Mayor of Spokane. 
Cloth. 177pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

By the “Ideal City,” Mr. Fassett 
does not refer to some Utopia of his 
imagination, but rather to the city 
which seems to combine in fullest 
measure the progressive achievements 
of various municipalities. He believes 
that emulation will do much. There 
is already considerable rivalry among 
cities, but it is largely concerned with 
mere population statistics. If, how- 
ever, each city were to strive to outdo 
the other cities of its class in all the 
respects that make it a worth-while 
place of residence, the results would be 
far-reaching. The author, who is par- 
ticularly well qualified to discuss muni- 
cipal matters, states that his ‘‘aim has 
been to collect in one small volume a 
brief statement regarding each of the 
more important institutions, activities, 
and undertakings which have come to 
be generally understood as appertain- 
ing to modern life in cities, in the hope 
of encouraging a better citizenship by 
the development of a greater interest 
in the public welfare.” 

In the Green Wood. By Zoe Meyer, author of 
“The Outdoor Book” and “In the Green Fields.” 


Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 157pp. $.70. 
Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 


This book by a successful writer of 
children’s nature stories is a volume of 
interesting little fairy stories about 
plants and animals, The scene of these 
stories is laid in the Green Forest at 
the “farther side of the garden at the 
end of the world.” Here live all the 
flowers and birds, the elves, and the 
Fairy of the Forest, who faithfully 
carries out the wishes of Mother Na- 
ture. Teachers will find the book well 
worth while as a supplementary read- 
er for pupils in the lower grades, and 
the children will be delighted with these 
tales of the tiny forest folk who be- 
friend the plants and animals. 

The Training School of Popularity. By Muriel 


White Dennis. Illustrated. Cloth. 117pp. $1.25 
net. George H. Doran Company, New York. 


This is a volume of letters written 
to help young girls, teaching them to 
place emphasis not on externals, as 
they are wont to do, but on strong per- 
sonal qualities such as poise, sym- 
pathy, and tenderness. These letters 
were actually written to a high school 
girl and “while based on the questions 
and experiences of one girl, her prob- 
lems are strangely similar to those of 
other girls.” Questions of etiquette, 
of personal habits, of her need of re- 
specting the rights of others, of the 
art of being a guest and entertaining, 
are a few of the interesting topics dis- 
cussed. The author has had wide ex- 
perience as an instructor in summer 
camps for young people. She is still 
near enough her girlhood days to ap- 
preciate the young girl’s viewpoint and 
the reality of her perplexities. Girls 
will find in this volume many of their 
questions, which are bound to arise, 
answered with rare understanding and 
sympathy. 





(Continued on page 12) 















The €§( Special for Primary Educators 
Keep the Little Folks Busy 


Sewing Cards No. 3—Circus Friends 


A most interesting set for little folks—there are pictures of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the 
monkey and many other well-known circus friends. ‘Twelve pictures in all, printed on cards 


5x6% inches, suitable for coloring as well as for sewing. Price, per set, postpaid.....$ .16 
PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER |PUNCHED SEWING CARDS; —--——__-— 
Packed 100 Sl.eets Postpaid These cards are for coarse] , \ \—) 





No. 310, Drawing White, 9x 12, per 100 sheets | sewing by beginners and have 
Reda mca Ga aad ae Wik Shia cee aa holes punched way = throuch. 


‘ 50 i 
No. 31i, Drawing Gray, 9x12, per 100 sheets | Printed in outline’ on cards 
eat he OE a ee creat ak ad rel ag lite 35 1x5% inches, 16 designs pres f 


No. 306, Drawing Buff, 100 cards in a_ box. 
Be OE ET OTe CO ET TO Set P, Per box (1 lb.) ..$1.00 


8% x11, per inn CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO 
COLOR 





i 
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54, Practice, ruled one way, 
100 sheets 

No. 126, Practice, 
line, 8x 10%, per 100 sheets........ 


7x8%, ‘per 
-30 


Twelve calendar sheets and a top 
sheet, with floral designs suitable for 


regular ruled with marginal 
} each month, easily colored, printed | 








” a H or tactice, regular ruled one way, 8 x 10 %e | on water color paper 6x9 inches, in | 
ss ovata 3 ahests ‘Divi Al Bicudard Colors’ or | | “s ie al _— lope with full dire¢ ee | 
assorted colors, packed 50 sheets to pkg.. .40 ae P "ells "ae alae bali ace 3. 
TEACHERS’ DESKS ee Oe ON BOR & wakdeéuesces 1.80 
HE GOLDEN BOOK or es es 


Here is a neat | 7 
and practical de- | FAVORITE SONGS is bigu 
sign. There is a and better than any other boo k 
large amount of in its class. 
drawer = space 
wide center deaw- 


It contains 170 of the 
world’s best songs. Postpaid 


er, and six others, | Price each.......... $ .15 
The writing bed is| Per dozen ........... 1.80 
SEO DOU ie ccececeuas 15.00 


a five-ply quartered 
oak, showing a 
broad sweep of flaky 
grain. The rest of 
the desk is built of three-ply penets and selected 
white oak. 





COLORED CRAYONS IN 
SMALL BOXES 


Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
|} colors, packed in sawdust in a 








Length Width Height Weight Price | Strong box. Teachers who have 

56 in, 25 in. 30 in. u BO Ibs, $23.00 | PXpart —_— trouble in securing 
* O. B. Paine: > wright colors for vlackhoard 4 
F B. Painesvilk work should try this chalk, 


A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL Prepaid. 

















— We will sell postpaid to any teach- ‘. © , 
er in the United States 100 sheets of No. rO4, per bOX...++e+- 
€SCo paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt | No. 04, per doz. boxes. « 
T ; 
_bthwe of ONE DOLLAR. CRAYOLAS 
Stationer, This is a high grade of social sta- No. 6 contains 6 sticks 
tionery at 25c¢ the quire. Less than Re ny pape tbl ‘ 
Mi half price. ‘To make it easy enclose a | Per box ....+.+e eee ees 
dollar bill in an envelope and we will | Per dozen ....6e eee eee 
take the risk. Furnished only in No. 8 contains 8 sticks. 
———- 9 white. Per BOS cc ccccavescces $ 
PAPER STARS Pet GoGeR occcccccccecs 
Adhesive paper stars furnished 
in gold, silver, red, green and biue. KINDERGARTEN | 
Furnished in five sizes. No, 2 size SCISSORS | 
illustrated. Made in Japanned and 
Nos 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid full nickel finish, sharp | 
ici cia ee eek ah a ad acer e aaa aioe Oe $ .12 and blunt points. Pre- | 
PARQUETRY BLOCKS eae paid. 

Made of wood of assorted forms and colored in No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozen | 
six colors. Hundreds of elaborate and beautiful de SPR e Ree $1.25 
signs can be made. ‘They are of real value from an | No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
age ational standpoint. 7 eRe ee 1.90 | 

. 4352 Containing 100 blocks. ...5 04. $ .30 | No. 1748S Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen | 
No. 4353 Containing 300  blocks...10 02. WE) scuedecetetaseuceereendexeaeeiac 1.90 





Blackboard Stencils—Order by Number 








| 
EIGHT INCH BORDERS CHILD LIFE CALENDARS PORTRAITS | 
541. Overall Boys. 600, Sept., School Again. . President Harding. 
542. Sunbonnet Babies. 601. Oct., Jack o’ Lantern, Longfellow, | 
546. Chicks and Worm. 602, Nov., Little Puritans. 25. Roosevelt. 
549. Wild Rose Border. 603. Dee., Night Before Christmas. 510. Columbus. | 
et Boe oe nent 604, sae Fae Snow Man. $11, Gohuni us as 
551. Pond Lily Border. 605. Feb., Dutch Children Skating. LETTERED 
552. Poppy border. 606. March, The First Flowers. 87° i DESians 
553. Grape Vine Border. 607. April, Under the Umbrella, H ‘Honor | 
554. Daffodil Border. GOS. May, In the Garden. B77 Attendance 
564. Oak and Acorn. 609. June, The Rose Queen, 378. Welcome, 


ANY 12 STENCILS AS LISTED ABOVE FOR 60c. PREPAID. 


Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience— Postpaid 














cia Re, GONG ane aeoc0 8taeeees $ .66 | Peg Board, 6x6, No. 66.......... 
Blackboard Liner, Gach... ccccccccccecer -45 | Pegs, 1000 small round colored, No 
Cn sr OL GMOs 6 06.6606 60:6eeee 40/100 yds. Silkateen to spool for | 
ee ae SS Sere eee -75 OQ Edeteensdie echoes 6s cnawen one 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100........... oo oe Per duzen, assorted colors........0000. 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen Racks, . 25) No. 127 Oil Cloth Weaving Mats ’ 
Brush Tube Paste, each............. ss s@| Reco Sticky Paste, pint... cceccacecs phe 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted No. - ‘30 | WON: GUase cesntenegnace <a ae 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen..........0e06- 60 | Gummed Pate nes for re-inforcing " Joos 
Adhesive Tape—12 yd. spool, each....... 15 per box 100.... aca 
Thermometer, No. 5140, each..........2. .60 | Dennison eee Paper’ in folds” 10 ‘fee 
Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each. . 30 inches wide All Stan dare 1 Colors, 
No. 27 One-Inch Cube Blocks, six sti undard col- | No. 44 Desk ‘Pad with tv sheets 

Ge BE WS Wis ch eicdses cenescoswe .40 | SO RZSZ2 imched, OCR. ccccccccccccecce 

Jointed Animals “y 

Ten animals in sections to be cut out and jointed, making movable toys. wus 

When the animals are colored according to directions the set has a real $>—— 


educational value. 


The animals in the set are: 
ros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Sheep. 


The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoce- ne 
Printed on a good quality of 





cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x9, fasteners furnished with AATIMPAT & 
each set, which is put up in an attractive box. a VALS 
eee Wee Oe CIO OB) POMMNIGs ooo vc ckccddcnccecccctecéccecacceess $ .35 ra) @ 


Pencil Shaenemer~Abaobanie F REE | 


Here is the Plan that has relie ved hundreds of teachers of the drudg- | 
ery of sharpening pencils. IT’S OPEN TO YOU. | 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that | 
sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. Have your pupils distribute 
them—they sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the 
amount, $3.00. We then send you absolutely free of charge this 
Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 

Send no money. We pay postage on pencils and sharpener. It costs 
you nothing but the effort in directing the children. Fill in the spaces 
below and mail to us. Pencils will be sent promptly. 











PN MME SG Gar 6 ain 4089 Ga Ge Ss ko ce ae ead Reais ev uv dudes sbenped be Gneucceiietadcaaseedaus 
CECE CE CCE CCE CLEC UCT TT CCUCCL COL ROOT TEEPE ETT Pry PEE Cn arr Pr nee Grades 
Address ...... PRUAACEGCREDRECESUAGEAS + NOeKde CRAP SERUCAa UCR RN AE deNeeReG eRe ChECKeaREGRL Ke 
MU HAkESG Re RaaeheCe Rake ned naveewenvesictteneenaa DOs acka piper wesnncdgaddaadaciees , | 
UT Casa Cec huah aeee cing dae GeRseaend <4 sdecd Ads CheGhalecdudesenecadieiavabececadscansedes 


$120 Euclid Avenue 








EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY) 
CLEVELAND OFFICE Dept, A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO | 
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School Supplies Direct To You --- Honest Treatment To All 
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TEACHER'S, Mary Eleanor Ross 
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. it reads very clearly. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


THE DOOR IS OPEN—WE 


COLORED CHALK 
> 


+ $36 4% 


No.237 9x12 plain 
MANILA DRAWING notte on bare 
» 120 Size 9x12 plain mani ta. rel of ter No. 703- 

$ 





mntains 12 
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medium 

WHITE DRAWING AND WATER ly ¢ 

COLOR PAPER and 

No.190 Size 12 plas 

TYPEWRITER PAPER 

No 8 Onion Shin, size 
Rant .% 
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few years. 


olves intermediate str 


ready Price, per box, Ub. «20 
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atl . cee 
No. 464 White, Btn aD 
MUSIC PAPER 
No. A310 Size 748%, ruled 
long waya- 50 
THEME PAPERS 
No. 1950 Sur waget 2 white 
i 


US heagunce 
Eds o 


These sticks are beau- 
p Bunting 1 im the 


tifully 
1 po 
ors are fast to 
rain and sun, 


colors ++ 
203. 3 in. long, 6 


Upon close exam 


_ 
2 S in; 
YELLOW THEME PAPER ) 
No. 1466 Size B1-2x11, style _™  & 
ruling same 2 1950 - 40 § 38S--wt. 1b. 
PENMANSHIP PAPER 

No 5950 Size 8101-2, ruled 





colors 
202. 2 in. long, 





in just a 





SxB---wt. 2b 
6 $ 3.50 1.75 
sponge ia PAPERS, 6x10-.wt. 3 th. 
HOP Size BL 2011 euled 
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EDSUCO KIBBE 
NUMBER DRILL 
abhides " CARDS 
HE vy CONSTRUCTION PAPER ‘ype Greatly Reduced) 
ted papers of extra streneth, hese cards are de- 
fine fine sh and the b ol signed for “flash” or 





rapid arill exercises 
Ninety-six two-num: 
ber combinations are 


use with water colors, ¢ 
charroal, Put up 50 ty 










ae n type 15-8 in 
I ong Manilla 
SATAY. cards, 3x5 in 
Fot NTAIN Pr are em a 
“Best Made” vesitaltage 





” 
> Light Blue 
6 Dark Blue 





(oma sw . Style) 
Guaranterd for a Lifes 
time 









16 to 18 
Each 


oe Sere AND arn 
\G PAPER ENGINE fe No. 6 of 5 Desks - 85.75 
Careful store No. 40r 3 Desks + 6.00 
avefully a 
No. 2 of 1 Desks + 
ot gia ao Single Fronts 













Hoets. 5 

No. a inches - + + $15 KINDER. nm sohtte 

No B10 Ox anh 25° GARTEN 5.7 

No eos aches . 33 CHAIR te Fach 
WA. For 6x6, Boz. B98, Mow No. A333) No. Gor 5 Rear + $4.25 
EPstCO COATED PAPER Finished in’ No. 4or3 Rear - 450 


A carefully selected hne of coated green, red or No. 2or] Rear - 475 
poper- 
Ny BA 100 pieces, 4nd in. 6 

“ a d Phy. ¢ $30 





ha od F 
- 5 Seat 12s F 
EDSUCO SILHOUETTE PAPER 103-4 ins 10 
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EDSUCO CUBICAL * 
lark coated paper for silhouette fey extrcme COUNTING BLOCKS 
height 221-2 No. 27C 27 colored 

inches cubes ina box - $ 30 


1.2 in. from 





5x5 in. 100 sheets. 
Per pkg $23 





Less than 1 No. 100P. 100 plain 

cubes ina box - 
ach - $1.00 No. 100C. 100 colored 

"Pkg $.20 1 dozen or cubes ina box - 100 


or ar 
< .% more ° No. 27C, 10 02. 
wd + + + + + Phe 20 doz Fines No. 100, 30 o. 


RED AND ORANGE PAPER dozen. 
» ABS SxS in, 50 sheet 








YOU need some Supplies for YOUR SCHOOL. You can safely buy from the illustrated price-list on this page. 
WELCOME YOU WITH FAIR TREATMENT OF YOUR BUSINESS. 


We have put a great deal of material into this small space. 
list of Customers has grown to number many thousands 
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For sewing cards, twelve 
“one de ~ ors tn @ hon, 


thie advertiaement. We do not offer 
cheap prices to attract trade, but we offer high qnal- 
ity merchandise that will please you when you get it 
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0. AS’ Edsuen 42024 Colored according to di ~ ae 
Size 42x26. Weight, 100 Ibs. Se- Oak rections, the set has @ poral ee 7 
lected Oak. golden finch Two draw: Office Color Plat al educatioant hee ae 
ers with nme a + Book rail 24 Prive, per set, CRAYON Weight, 34 oz 
4 hn i iohaaaen rr abo oy Enstcn DRveines COMPASS ght compre sh nom all lobe ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON 
drawer em. No. 3,ea$ .70 weight - $10.00 The Best of All Crayon 
Price, each > + $16.15 New map of Europe Cheapest Crayon made. one 
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© very pleasing ef- 
Hes are fe 
—s A with these arate, 


. South America, 
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frica. 
BACON STANDARD SERIES WALL 
MAPS 


33 48 inches wide. All our map sets cons 
95 tainnew map of Europe. Lary 
at popular prices, Easy to read: 
are “screen 

This 1s a splendid school series larger 
in size than is usually offered at a popular 
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No. S48DD---Set of any am acon 
Stand lard Mi 





ie uke 
WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
+ euler Edition 
Size 





No, SHCA aby of any 6 Bacon 
Standard Map: 

net $10.00. No. SISC0A.--Set of any Stine 

Standard May 


cht Dh tbs 





He par 





SER ATEEN OR SANT e 
SILK NOTICE {rr r278 220° sent. buy from BK So 


like it has thousands of other teachers from all over 1 No. 700. ) blocks $20 


P Pry 2 the United States who send us their orders every yrar No. 701. 250 blocks .40 
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hey Price. (including the 
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ER eee 
FASTENERS Weight. 5 oz. 


worm 40 tlee ewost advenred children. etc. all drawn 
rent day school ran requires expeeialy for easy and el 


raw: 1-41n. hox 15¢ 










9. ’ zh, strong ° Guaranteed ~ = wt. 120 tbs. 52. Li 
fibre, sanitary, fireproof, %© be the best MNS Price $17.00 52. 
25.00 enn to last for 10 ven at ie Ly) WY, os 





in, deep straight 
sides. A basket 
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BLOCKS 
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SEWING CARDS 
Set D--Cards 527% 
inches. Assorted de- 
signs. 100 cards in ae 
_ box. Price per box, $1.00 sarees ste 





© . ) on this globe. Teagher’s gross lasts as long as six gross 
Manual free with each of common cravons or chalk 
EDSUCO RAFFIA globe. Wi..35lbs. — Dustles, does not soil hands or 
FRAMES clothing 25 gross of boxes in 

case. Werght 110 Ibs. 
Lmearghylvsnagene tected 
25 gross oF more, per gross 55c 












100 in Box 


1.2 in. box 206 
3-4 in. box 20 
ie 


BOOKCASES 
No. 1.--Made of solid 
‘i oak. Height 51 in, 
wi « 
EDSUCO SECTIONAL 9 jn. Glace doors 
ANIMALS AND BIRDS fitted with double 
Sectional Animaly—col- strength glass. Ship- 





EDSUCO BLACKBOARD 
$ CILS 


ALL Se EACH 


m Strips ping weight 120 Ibs. 
“ Weight 2 02 


hon, Price $17.50 
set 30¢ No, 2---Same size and 300. Washington Portrait 
Epsuco | colored style as No. Lexcept 301. Washington on Horse 
HEKTO. and cut in strips, 6 that in place of glass 303. Lincoln Portrait 

a hirds in box, wt. doors it has double 750. Washington's Tomb 

GRAPH —— Boz. perset + - wood 51. House at Mt. Vernon 
752. Lincoln Lag Cabin 
752. Lincoln Home, Spring: 








nel doors, 
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SEWING ae 
Set A--Circular cards, 
Ol0 $3.00 31-4 uncle 


%. Lincoln Splitting Rails 
757. Cherry and Hatchet Bor- 
der 
diameter, For Simple Seat Work S10: hurkry Border = 
4 asorted designs 100 Numbers ae Te 
gs ‘The full set of 34dom- 6-9 “Co rietds and Pumpk 
3.50 Price per box. 40 cents. inos is printed on a sheet 62 eadeniy gt Se ISG 
Capi. 6th Weight, 902 of heavy manila board &2- Aten} ok turkey, 24-in 
_lonts-43 Bx inches, to be cut up 623 Proud Me Turkey, 1bin 


Rael] al ae "On the envelope 655 Feeding Mr. Turkey 
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free with each 


© 658. Pr 

237 
20 Cents per 7 
Hektograph. Re io jerk o'Lantern 





SEWING CARDS 2. Nov., Little Purjtans 
Set B-.Cards 31.2 in. eDsUG0 CL —— 603. _ Night Before Christ- 


square. Assorted de+ mas 











POSTER PAPERS 
These papers are about half as we 
ris will please heavy as the Construction Papers, 
any primary ts acher, both in and are unexee ell 4 for paper cutting 
ol trial Art Work 





3P Red Onnge 
4P Red ee 
SP Red Viokt 2 + +3 


EDSUCO MOTHER 
GOOSE SILHOUETTES 


Twelve artistic drawings 















in outhne of Mother Goove 10P Green 





Pose eee, hemicals. Has no box 

favorites. The drawings, LIP Gray Ye Bis 5 og gee PDSUCO " 13. Elephant 73. Shark 
10x12 inches, are full of hfe 12P Gray Orange + + + 35 hg Feces Ys bag a eee 19. Bee 76 Starfch 
and carry out the spirit of SP GrayRed + + + 6 35S, Ts This combin- SO rolls per case, 150 0w- ay 519. Christmas Bells 
the familiar chymes per- ISP Gray Violet - + = 35 Coveilo Double ation consists ebsperroll, Price hat 560. Holly Border 
feetly 15P GrayBlue + + + + 35 Qed Salt of ordinary * per case rs 561. Mistletoe Border 
Price, per ct envelope, + bie er re hn rapt thaggear et f { 562. Poinsettia Border 

ae : ight 2 Ub : 379. “Merry Christmas” 

Weight, 5 ot. Neutral Gray ¥ nthe pacergchel ve EDSUCH WEAVING  3p1 “Peace on. Earth, Good 


ted Colors 





No. 1129. Size 9x12, per 
00 sheets. weht. dibs - - 860 





A Trimming Board for Lie psec “5 
EDSLCO CARD AND 
PAPER CUTTERS : 
One of these cutters tare * —s 
ecessity in every “MAKE-ME-STRONG” PORTABLE SLIDES 
ge No. 1---5 ft. wood stairs, 10 ft. slide, no veneer $25.00 
i» 8 No. 2.6 ft., wood stairs, 12 ft. slide, no veneer 40.00 
“MAKE-ME-STRONG” “THANK-YOU-MA'M™ 










2 
No. 3. 1002 in blade SLIDES 
fo. 4. 1212 7 be installed in concrete, The 
No. 4. 121-2 in. blade 
$4.7. d. with wave: that thrill all children 


SANTI ARY 


SCHOOL . ISSORS 
Dor Each 
No. B Scissors tyes 
eee $1.00 $10 
Scissors, «1 


. 2 Wey i 
EDSUCO overtly RECITA- No. 6, CRAYOLA 
¢ TION SEATS No. 6---Six Colors, re box + + 
The same debi hinge as in No. 8, CRAYOLA 
EDSUCO our desks the same superb con. No, 8--Ery aret perbox - 
SILHOUETTE struction. Made in six sizes AYOLA 
DESIGNS same ds the desks, made in clove No. 12Twelve righ colors, 
Twenty sheets of ~_ lengths. 
silhouette paper, 10. Prices-6 ft. long, $12.00; 8 ft 
inches, with Se long. $16.00; 10 ft. long. $20.00. 








ox 
No. 16, CRAYOLA 
o._16---Sixteen colors, per box 


$1.9 Doz 


ERASERS 
+h Doz. 


Wet perp. 112 Ihe. pio Bin, 10 waste — ne No. 300 100 slats, 19 in. 389, Happy New Year™ 
TAG BOARD ate iat long. plam 8.25 700, Jolly Santa Claus 
Unequaled for chart or con- “eee gir 301. 100 “cn 101m. 701. Santa Claus and Sleigh 
struction work, exceptionally strong . Jong. six colors - 702. B the Christmas 
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\I » ALCO- 


ach iad 2 — 







signs 100 cards in a Thee Saxiiee in 604. Jan. The Snow Man 
strong clasp envelope, 65. Feb., Dutch Children 
Price, per box. 40-cents Sccorted, rok, green and st hating 
cht. 1 om blue. March, The First Flowers 
Per envelope - 9015 cor. A pril, Under the Umbrella 
Per doz. vaelopes: 1.50 608. rm In the Garden 
eight 2 02 69. June, The Rose Queen 
680. Owl and Cat Border 
681, Making Jack o'Lanterns 
682. Jack o'Latnern Border 
683. Flying Witch Border 
1. Cat 20. Monkey 






PENCIL 
SHARPEN. 
ER, 1 lb. 
For Standard 
Size Pencils 


Each - $9 
















Roll Towel isa heavy: | ? 
weight, unbleached tow. || 
eb “A towel gotten out LL) 
for the man that wants SEWING CARDS & Pig 
something better 
sitively guaranteed inches. Assorted de- 
free from injuri- signs, 100 cards in a 














Will Toward Men.” 






703. Christmas Tree 
EDS! CO WOODEN ¢.. 2 704. Daneimg Round the Tree 
BEADS FO! A ae 705. The Star in the East 
STRING: Ne sa === 706. The Wise Men 


One gross. ¥ paulogg in he CO CHILDREN bg The Lutle Santa Claus 
bo: ents AND THEIR PETS 711. Holly, Ribbon and Bells 





[oes The set of 10 draw- 712. Holly Wreath, 18 inches 
sigs SLATING ings. 6x9 inches, 1sprint- 713. Santa Claus and Holly 
Moke Your edondrawing paper and Border, 12 an. 
Own Black put up in an envelope 620. September, Labor Day 
pards of Re- with full anstructions 621. October, Hallowe'en 
new Your Old November, Thanksgiving 


EDSUCO RAINY DAY for coloring 
PLAY SILHOUETTE per 
*  Sixty-three stlhouette 
designs of ammals and 
birds. 
Price, pet set 30 cents 
Weight. 7 





set of 1030.15 623. December. Christmas 

ht, per set. 302 624. Jannary, New Year 

625. February, Washingirn 
and L 





put on by any- 
one who can use 
a brush proper- 
Ty. A gallon will 


cover about 250 
aL 





: 20 June. Flag Day 
EDStCO Bans To 10 Sept.. Golden Rod 
O11. Oct.. Autumn Leaves and 
Chrysanthemums 
Fada birds have been deawn 612 Nov. Corn, Pumpkin and 





Ten con 


cea known 





0 from nature and show Flying Bards 
PEG oan AND _ birds in characteris 613. Dec., Landscape and Pom- 
ic poses. The coloring sett. 
can be easily done, as 614. Jan.. The Deserted Bird 
full directions are Ag Bowe 
No. 1010--10x10in.board tiched with each set 615. Feb., leicles 
6 in holes 1 am, Peace. per set of 10.80.15 616 rae Dandebon and 
30 





No. oA Biba in. ery 


W) Black, ea 10 


EDsuco apart. Each =~ Weight, per set. 3.02. Pussy Willow 
$08 WHITE No.660--1,000 small 617 April, Tulips and Rabbits 
PASTE round colored vers g 618. + ng Violets 
$10 For office Per box f 619 June. Roses and Bees 
and house- No. 1050-- 100, lar ee e + f 500. Browmes 
hold use round col Sot Sunbonnet Babies 
15 Sticks instant Per bo Overall Boys 


and will No.665.-3,000 small EDSU oe a DREN 506 Barnyard Parade 
colored 





go Shine rine ie. Sev EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


enty designs are includ- | Nore 


ed. Price gd set, in en- 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


2 Ronee Owned Managed and Operated by American 
Branches, We ere not affiliated with any Trust nor 
velope = + - $30 
Weight. 602 Dept. 8) 


Cedar Rapids, lewa 


$.20 in a min- OF OTHER NATIONS 508 Grapes and Vine 
It wii ae. 30} The senes contains 10 S11 Tollpe 
stain or No. 1055--1.000 Var geloutline drawings, in 512 Cat Tails 
cui. [discolor any- — square pegs, ea wade 5 ah Dee 
with Thing. Per ben «+ 30ldrawing paper, 6x9 in. 516. Jol Dutch Children 
rset of 10, 15e 513 Fiying B Birds 
1, per set, 302 518 Dutch Windmills 




































50,000 000 Ideal Duplicators 


DS ree! in use by teachers. 100 
i copies from one hand-| 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write! 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 

CATOR COMPANY 
150 No. Wells St., Chicago | 
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De | 
Double Your Salary 
Other Teachers Have Done It 

So can you if you are up-to-date i in your methods, 


Primary Grades” by correspondence. Catalog. 
Nellie Cooper, DEPT. S 
Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers, 


a modern course in “How to Teach the 


.. Johnson City, Tenn, 






















copies of our manual. 
ment of the smail fee of ten dollars. 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 
social life. 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


and the time of the reader. 
conserving health and vision 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 2", i" 


and more 


which 


print, 






in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they o' 








30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, 





x the Mechz 
OUR FREE SERVICE ~ page Se yon om whose pupils are provided with individual 


OTHER TE "AC HERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


when followed exactly, 
becomes a big 


is written at commercial speed and is as plain as 
Palmet Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 
Palmer 


immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 


cover the entire United States, and 
their services are still free to all 


leads to enduring handwriting, 
asset in school, business and 


Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 


Method Penmanship are attracting more 


the attention of modern educators. Follow 


PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


ffer the greatest value, 


Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 








Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 

1,600 Drill Exercises in Corrective English. 

y O. M. Hanna, Instructor of English, River 
Falls State Normal School, River Falls, Wis., 
and Joseph S. Taylor, Pd.D., District Superin- 
tendent of the New York City Public Schools. 


Cloth. 72pp. 50c. Noble & Noble, New York. 
Recommended English Readings for High 
Schools. (Pupil’s Edition.) Compiled and 


edited by Rowena Keith Keyes, Head of the De- 
partment of English, Haaren High School, 
New York City. Boards. 64pp. Noble & 
Noble, New York. 

Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting and Shop Prob- 
lems. By James S. Daugherty, College of In- 
dustries, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

New York State—Its Government by the Peo- 
ple, A Hancbook for First Voters, New Cit- 
izens, and for Rapid Review for Examinations. 
By Frank David Boynton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. Illustrated. _ Paper. 
108pp. 50c. The New York State Teacher, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





September 1922 


Society and Its Problems. An introduction to 
the Principles of Sociology. By Grove Samuel 
Dow, Professor of Sociology in Baylor Univer. 
sity. Cloth. 594pp. $2.75 net. Thomas y, 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Everyday Uses of English. By Maurice H, 
Weseen, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
in the University of Nebraska. Cloth. 447pp. 
$2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 

Elementary Geography. By Frank M. Mc. 
Murry, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and A. E. Parkins, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Illustrated. Cloth. 322pp. $1.48, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Material for the Teaching of Citizenship in 
the Elementary School. (‘‘Educational Prog. 
ress”: Vol. 1, No. 3.) By Henry J. Peterson, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wy- 
oming. aper. 20pp. Single copies free, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The Kingsway Series of Composition Books, 
Books IV, V, VI. By Robert Finch, Author of 
“How to Teach English Composition.” Paper, 
Each 80pp. 18c. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Mon. 
tague House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, 
England. 

The Radio Amateur’s Hand Book. By A, 
Frederick Collins, Inventor of Wireless Tele. 
phone, Author of “Wireless Telegraphy,” ete, 
Illustrated. Cloth. 355pp. $1.50 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Everyday Classics Primer and First Reader, 
By Fannie Wyche Dunn, Assistant Professor in 
Rural Education in Teachers College, Franklin 
T. Baker, Professor of English in Teachers 
College, and Ashley H. Thorndike, Professor of 
English in Columbia University. Illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Cloth. Primer, 
108pp.; First Reader, 144pp, The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Life Stories from the Old and the New Testa- 


ment. By Jenny B. Merrill, Pd.D., Co-editor of 
“Manual of Graded Bible Courses,” ete. Cloth. 
169pp. $1.00 net. George H. Doran Com.- 
pany, New York. 

Rico and Wiseli. By Johanna Spyri. Trans- 
lated by Louise Brooks. Illustrated. Cloth. 


509pp. $1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany, New York. 

Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests, 
By John P. Herring, Director of Educational 
Research, State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Examination Manual: Form A. __ Illustrated. 
Cloth. 56pp. $1.00 net. Individual Record 
Card. 2pp. Price per pkg. of 25 cards, $1.00 


net. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

The Progressive Road to Silent Reading. 
Fourth Year. By William L. Ettinger, Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York City, Edgar 
Dubs Shimer, Associate Superintendent, New 
York City, and James J. O'Regan, Principal of 
Public School No. 77, New York City.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 214pp. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


The Early Italian Painters, Their Art and 
Times. By Mrs. C. R. Peers. Eight plates in 
color and 22 in half-tone. Cloth. 196pp. $3.00. 
The Medici Society of America, Inc., 755 Boyls- 
ton, St., Boston. 


Our Old World Background. By Charles A. 


Beard and William C. Bagley. Illustrated. 
a 504pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork, 


How Numerals Are Read. An Experimental 
Study - of the Reading of Isolated Numerals and 
Numerals in Arithmetic Problems. By Paul 
Washington Terry. (No. 18 in ‘‘Supplementary 
Educational Monographs” published in conjunc- 
tion with ‘‘The School Review” and “The Ele- 
mentary School Journal.”) Paper. 100pp. $1.00 
postpaid. The University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis 
and Treatment, By William Scott Gray, Ph.D., 
with the co-operation of Delia Kibbe, Laura 
Lucas, and Lawrence William Miller. (No. 22 
in ‘Supplementary Educational Monographs.) 
Paper. 208pp. $1.75 postpaid. The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of 
Their Development. By Guy Thomas Buswell, 
Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, 
The University of Chicago. (No. 21 in ‘‘Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs.’’) Pa- 
per. 150pp. $1.50 postpaid. The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Christianity and Industry Series. No. 1— 
Industrial Facts. By Kirby Page. No. 2—Col- 
lective Bargaining. By Kirby Page. No. 3— 
Fellowship. By Basil Mathews and Harry Bis- 
seker, with Preface by Sherwood Eddy. No. 4 
—The Sword or the Cross. By Kirby Page. 
No. 5—The United States Steel Corporation. 
By Kirby Page. No. 6—America: Its Problems 
and Perils. By Sherwood Eddy. No. 7--In- 
centives in Modern Life. By Kirby Page. Pa- 
per. Each 32pp. and 10c. net, except No. 4, 
which is 64pp. and 15c. net. George H. Doran 
Company, New York. 

The Call of Education: Biological Integrity. 
By J. H. Doyle. Cloth. 289pp. $3.00. The J. 
H. Doyle Company, Hammond, Ind. 

Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests. 
By Sidney L. Pressey and Luella C. Pressey, 
respectively Professor and Instructor in Psy- 
chology, Ohio State University. Cloth. 26%pp. 
$1.80. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization. 
The N. E. A. Sub-committee Report on Re- 
vision of Elementary Education. By Lewis M. 
Terman, Virgil E. Dickson, A. H. Sutherland, 
Raymond H. Franzen, C. R. Tupper, and Grace 
Fernald. Kraft. 11llpp. 96c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Around the World in Ten Days. By Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser. Illustrated in color by Howard 
L. Hastings. Cloth. 310pp. $1.75 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Simple Construction Work in Paper and 
Cardboard. By Lincoln P. Goodhue, Principal, 
Holden School, Chicago. Illustrated. Boards. 
69pp. Teachers’ Edition, $1.00; Library Edi- 
tion, $1.25. Ideal School Supply Co., Chicago, 
I 
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For Primary Grades 


The See and Say Phonetic Series 


The Royal Road to Reading 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, AND OTHERS 


See and Say Book I ................. Faeries een 65 
PRD NN UG ME ooiceece conte ceecsvevecestesees -65 
OO BN TR TOOK FEE ccc nv cccssscocsessccesess 65 
See and Say Manual Book I ..................00cceee -90 net 
See and Say Manual Book II ...............+..0ee cece 90 net 
See and Say Manual Book III ........ Rare ase ised 4vis Nie 90 net 


These books standardize the teaching of phonetics in the first 
three grades, giving the child extracrdinary power in word- 
mastery for reading and spelling. They provide a complete 
course in the mechanics of reading and can be used with any 
series of basal readers. They are in use in thousands of places 
as basal texts including Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, etc., etc. 


The See and Say Teachers’ Manuals 


Textbooks and Supplies of Exceptional Merit 


The Iroqucis Metal Number Box 


For Busy Work in Combining and Separating Numbers 


The Iroquois Metal Number Box contains 456 characters 
made up of figures and signs suflicient for all busy work 
in arithmetic in the primary grades. The METAL box with 
its hinged cover is beautifully lithographed. It will last for 
years. When ihe figures wear out, we can supply new 
CD .i0060.0 0:6 650.550.6006. 68 0866 o ose ceceeeeones cocvcccese Ret 


DeGroat Compact Efficiency Drill in Arith- 
metic—H. DeW. DeGroat 


Chart I—Grades 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
For rapid drill in the fundamental operations.... 8.00 net 


Chart Il—Grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
Covering all essential work in oral arithmetic....12.00 net 


These charts provide a complete course in oral arithmetic 
and thousands of drill problems. Included with each chart 
is a Manual outlining the work in detail and providing a 
wealth of new and varied exercises which arouse great inter- 
est in the subject and which quickly develop accuracy and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


For Grades 4, 5, 6 and 7 


The Iroquois Outline Maps for Geography 


With definite and full directions for their use, Size 81% 
inches x 11 inches. 

These maps have been prepared with the greatest care, are 
printed on a fine quality of bond paper, suitable for ink, and 
are put up in pads of forty with a protective cover, A set of 
lessons for each continent, based on these outline maps and 
printed on the inside covers of these pads, provides a complete 
course in geography and presents a teaching method which 
arouses a genuine interest in the subject. Pupils really enjoy 
geography when taught by this method. 


Rinse Mamet, MOU OF 40 WBN ence dc cc sec ccccccucccacecccud® 
North America, pad of 40 mapS.............cccceeeeeees c0dO 
South America, pad of 40 mapS.........ccccccccccccccces c0dO 
RN ONT OE OO MMII vi ctcccccneskcccccvececseucencecaueae 
MR NECE OGRA AMMO as. cic is cacasevaedes ede dacdeesckene 


Australia, including the Philippine Islands, pad of 40 maps..50 
The World (Mercator) pad of 40 maps.............00.0004250 
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Develop the lessons in detail, and provide more correlated 
material for story telling, picture study, seat work, drama- 
tization, games, dictation and spelling work than has ever 
before been gathered together for the help of primary teach- 
ers. These Manuals furnish a liberal education in applied 
primary methods and should be on every primary teacher's 
desk. Prices given above. 


Metal Takes the Place of Cardboard 
The See and Say Metal Letter Box 


For Busy Work in Word and Sentence Building 
The See and Say Metal Letter Box contains a collection of. letters, 
figures and punctuation marks sufficient for all busy work in word 
and sentence builaing in the primary grades. There are 323 small 
cards printed on both sides, capitals on one side, small letters on the 


rapidity. 


Bugle Calls of Liberty 


until now. This text provides 


6, 7 and 8. 


A geographical reader—the 





other, making 646 characters in all, The metal box with its hinged 
cover is beautifully lithographed. It will last for years. When the 
letters wear out, we can supply new sets.........5.50 0008 30 net largest cities. 


An American Reader of Patriotism. 
patriotic prose and poetry from the days of Patrick Henry 


far a course of required reading in patriotic study for grades 


Great Cities of the United States—New Edi- 
tion 1922—Grades 5 to 8...........1.08 
Southworth & Kramer 

most attractive book of its 


kind—centering the important facts of the development, com- 
merce and industries of our country around our thirteen 


New England States, pad of 40 maps...........00c00cee0 00000 
Pennsylvania, pad of 40 maps...........ccccceeceecc cece ceDO 
ING DONMOR, MOG OL 40 MAME. coc cc ccccctcccccececseececcsellll 
ee ORME OE OO MOMS oi kcccwcccoecdeateonseadees ..50 
EE OE Oe I MN co veccccicdanseudecdecacuveces oodéeae 


nore 


The best standard 


The New Map of Europe 


Pad of 30 maps, size 11 inches x 14 inches...........+++.50 

On this outline map the boundaries of each country, estab- 
lished by the peace treaties, are given. In addition, complete 
directions and helps are included. The use of this map and 
the lessons which accompany it answers the question, ‘How 
can we teach the new geography of Europe?’ Why not teach 
the geography of Europe as it is, not as it was? 


For Grades 7 and 8 


A Student’s Guide in American History 
By H. E. REED 
Including a complete story of the World War, by Gertrude 


material in attractive form 











IMPORTANT: Orders of less than ten copies will be sent at list price 
charges paid, providing payment accompanies the order. 
ed to the bill. Send payment with the order whenever possible. 





paid. There is no discount from prices marked “net.” 





Otherwise, transportation will be add- 


On orders of ten or more copies a 10 per cent discount will be given, with all carrying charges 








ith tr ; tati Van Duyn Southworth. Grades 7 and 8......... eee Cacia 45 
wl ransportation A book which will arouse genuine interest and will fix American 
history in the minds of pupils in the upper grammar grades, Con 
tains a complete topical outline for recitation and study, twenty-two 
outline maps covering all required map work, and the New York 
State examinations in American History for the last five years, This 
text enables the pupil to build his own history. Excellent for review. 
In addition, the book contains a most fascinating story of the 
World War. 














CHICAGO, 





$30 A Wee 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 
1811 Prairie Avenue 


EVENINGS HOME, small mail 
order business. Booklet for 
stamp. Sample and plan 25c. 


Bible Teaching in Schools 





{ trust you for $3. 


ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. Establishment of Bible teaching as a 





part of the course of study in public 
schools of the state of Washington is 
the purpose of a proposed state-wide 
organization of religious, fraternal, 
political and labor organizations. The 
contemplated organization, to be 
known as the “Bible Fellowship of 
Washington,” will be non-sectarian. 
Invitations have been sent to all the 
churches. Participation will also be 
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asked of leading fraternal organiza- 
tions, the State Federation of Labor, 
and governing bodies of political 
parties. In May, 1918, the Washing- 
ton State Supreme Court judged the 
Bible a “sectarian” book, ruling that it 
was unconstitutional to teach it in the 
public schools. Since then different 
religious organizations have been in- 
vestigating the question. A _ special 
committee of the Presbyterian Church, 
Synod of Washington, has reported the 
following facts: 

1. The Bible is required to be read 
daily in the state common schools of 
Alabama, the District of Columbia, 
Florida and Massachusetts; Maine is 
advocating a similar law. 

2. Thirty-five other states permit 
Bible readings without sectarian com- 
ment in their common schools and 
state colleges and universities. 

8. The only states whose constitu- 
tion and laws have been construed as 
excluding the reading or teaching of 
the Bible from all state schools are 
Arizona, Louisiana, Illinois, Minnesota, 


“LECTURERS” Chalks 
F 
Attractive Rooms 


After two months of outdoor 
life, the children have returned 
to school. Teachers may now 
add a welcome note to the room 
through blackboard decoration. 


A drawing, or a border, made 
with colored sticks of “LEC- 
TURERS” CHALKS will 
brighten any classroom. A 
simple harmonious combination 
will suffice. 


Of course children will desire 
to draw with colored crayons 
after so much contact with 
Nature’s garden. “CRAYOLA” 
CRAYONS will solve this prob- 
lem. Pupils and teachers will 
find satisfaction in the use of 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 





We have published a helpful : 3 : 
brochure on the subject of black- Nevada, Wisconsin, Wyoming and 
board drawing,and shall be glad Washington. 








to send youacopy. Write to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


The young people’s dances at one of 
41 E. 42nd St. New York. 


the school centers in Cincinnati are 
censored by the young people them- 
selves. Four censors are on the job at 
every dance. They have shown that 








they mean business, too. At a recent 
dance a couple was refunded their ad- 
mission fee and ordered off the floor 
when they failed to heed the censor’s 
first warning. 











(Home Office) 324 S. Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 358 Fifth Avenue 








‘Teachers--Get U.S. 
Government Jobs 








BECOME RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


| MANY OTHER POSITIONS: Long Vacation With Pay 
Clerks at Washington,D.C. | Permanent Employment 

Customs Clerks Rapid Advancement 1 

Internal Revenue Clerks Pleasant Work J 

_ City Postal Clerks Short Hours ra 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon now / A 


FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 














| t. G243 
| You must act at once / neta. 
Z Kindly send me, without 


obligation whatever 


We will immediately send you full dee 37 ,om,ovition utes 
‘’) free of charge (1) a full de- 


' scription of the positions open to YOU qo ire or ce osition. check. 
| with a full description of the work, gS ish tuestiong: (ig) Bree copy of 
hours, vacation, salaries, and dates ae sitions ud How to Get Thom Cy a 
of the Fall examinations in gh ences (5) Schedules showing dates ae 
_— section. ii nae Mail Clerk... . ($1600-$2300) 
MAES sc «cea 6-5 ($1340-$1800) 


....Postoffice Clerk........-- ($1400-$1800) 
...Postoffice Carrier........ . . (§$1400-$1800) 


Do It Today.’ Tomor- ; $26 
.. Rural Mall Carrier.....-.---- ($1800-$2600) 
4 + gE Es fen ccc csecnee ($1100-$2000) 
WIAMBO ccccccccccccceccccccccccese Seeweonees eccecceceoooes 


! 
Too Late . -, 


GAreSS ccccccsccsecececesercors POPCCCTUIV CT TTT 


| 
row May Be ef 





Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—-WRITE PLAINLY—G243 
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DRAWINGS TO COLOR 

A variety of designs 6x 9 inches for wa- 
ter colors, pastellos or wax crayons. 
820—1 50 assorted designs. Postpaid. ..35 

In packages of 10 designs per package. 
Postpaid 18 
820—2 Calendars 
820—7 Birds 
820—10 Landscapes 


Aenseeun ee ee a 4 oe . bas i 
820—8 Pets 
820—11 Flowers 











= ae Three popular sets of 16 cards each. 
ST Any set, postpaid.........+6 oannseoe see 20 
A OS 820—15 Circus Pictures 
som AY) & 820—16 Peter Rabbit 





820—17 Mother Goose 


COLORED CRAYONS 
CRAYOLA—An excellent crayon that will not smear or blur. 
510--6 Six colors, Per doz. DOXeS.......eeeeeecesesceevonel 65 


Bie Tar 





Pie OR, WOO soc 5:5 0:00:5005006 500088 95 


510—8 Eight colors. ‘ . 

PASTELLO—Put up 16 colors in slide cover box. Sticks 3 in. 
by \% in, ; 

514—16 Per box. Postpaid.........-..ccccccecccsccsvcccee 20 





DEVOE SUPERIOR WATER COLORS : 
These well known Water Color Sets are known for their su- 
perior colors. Each set ge gr od with one of our No. 7 
brushes, put up in a handy tin box, 
Jo. 500—F PC Blue and Yellow. 


| No. 500—Four Colors—Black, Carmine, : 
Postpaid ..ssecccccescecceersererseeceesececcoesees 000000 35 
No. 500-R—-Refills for above—1 doz. Postpaid..........+++ 35 
No. 501—-Kight Color set—colors as above and 4 more, half 
size colors, Postpaid.........seccescoess see eeeeeeeeeees 45 
No. 561-R—Refills for above—1 doz. Postpaid...........++« 35 





COLORED CHALK 


An absolute need in every schoolroom. Put up in small 





Sharpener Free 


5 doz. high grade 5c pencils, 


RES metal tip and eraser. ..$3.00 
had ——\\ Pencil Sharpener........ $1.00 

() <a DEED, coca okGs sncsuan 15 
a SS; ae 
if A Total value ......... $4.15 
J. SPECIAL 
4 Pencils and Sharpener. Post- 
; f SS ER ee $3.00 





For 3x5 foot Wool 
Bunting Flag in place of 
Sharpener add $1.00 to 
either offer. 














Special Imprint Pencils | 


This is an exceptionally high grade hexagon pencil with 
metal tip and red eraser, in red, green, blue, gray, yellow, 
lavender or maroon. Imprinted with your school name and 
city or any imprint desired (up to 25 letters) in gilt lettering. 


Value 

1 Gross Special Imprints @ 5c......... ccc eee cece eeeees $7.20 
DET TENGE 56558 i So boda SS e560 Sb Noes be%oeasbeNe 1.00 
RUENO. es hb 55555 6:0650550%5 4004 44555 be 05% Porro rere ee 20 
IN ies diss een see ees al $8.40 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Gross of Pencils and Sharpener sent postpaid for only... .$6.00 
PRINT NAME FOR IMPRINT CLEARLY 





HUMPTY DUMPTY STAND-UPS 
A new and very attractive set of cut outs for cutting and 
painting. Twelve fat and jolly subjects drawn by Estelle Perk- 
ins. When cut, colored and folded they make real stand-up 
TOYS. 7144x9 inches. 
828 Twelve in envelope. Postpaid...........---eeeeeeeecee 30 





GLUEY PASTE 
A teacher's desk is never complete without a tube of paste. 
This is the best way to handle paste without soiling the fingers, 
or other papers than the one you are fixing. 
No. 540-T Gluey Paste will stick anything, will not color or 
scale off. One ounce tubes. Each. Postpaid............. 12 





IDEAL OUTLINE SEWING CARDS 


No. 825—50 simple interesting designs. The biggest value ever 
offered in these assorted designs. Printed on heavy card- 
board, outlines marked in succession of dashes and spaces. 
In envelope. Price per envelope, postpaid................ 30 

No. 825-A—100 circular pricked cards in box. 3% in. in dia- 
meter. Simple assorted designs. Set A. Per box, postpaid..45 

No. 825-B—100 square pricked cards. Set B. Postpaid. ...45 





SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION IN PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

A book that gives complete instructions in paper cutting and 
folding. 82 pages of working, detailed drawings. Over 100 
objects described and pictured—houses, furniture, outdoor ob- 
jects, ete. Everything the children like and make. 69 pages in 





















wooden boxes containing an assortment of standard colors all. Stiff cardboard covers, cloth back. 
| which can be used for coloring anne, stencils, ee _ Cc l 950 Teachers’ Edition. Each, Postpaid.............. + $1.10 
| jn various other ways that will add to the attractiveness 0 4 INTED DRAWING 1 
ly room and the interest of your pupils. Golden Jubilee ata oO T T 
| No. 627~ coven colors, werd pes Rear) cébersenes oun oH . 4 AND —— 
| No. 628 twelve colors, wood box. OS ST eee 5 - 1872 FREE 1922 ; ] 
Fine finish, excellent 
, 
| colors, 50 sheets toa pkg. 
| . 
Take advantage of our 50 years of ex- » Aggy Tg pig Pret 
perience in supplying teachers with Per pkg. Postpaid .35 
what they want. This catalog is of value nebeee exten 
| ° 
Fine quality, very serviceable with sharp or blunt points. to you for reference for new ideas along Lighter weight than D. 
| ‘ ; ° ° 
} = 1 et ‘igeend enameled handles, 4 inches blunt. ei si educational lines. & C. for cutting and 
doz. NE Se eee CE eer er Ts. : 
| 660—4 4% inch sharp points. Per doz. Postpaid...... $1.30 Whether you send an order or not— ge a 
ig son fo SHEARS—8 inch full nickel plated. Per ne. WRITE TODAY for this catalog. caike a: pao § 
UN n.0.0 6.50.00 00:00:00 600000.000500060860 5290000000800" ‘ 4 
Postpaid .......+00033 

















GUMMED STARS 











These stars come in gold, silver, 
blue, red and green. 
No. 819-2 (about % in.) 100 in a 
DOD <abavenksseoesseesssacen 12 
No. 819-4 (about *%4 in.) 75 in a 
Bex Cwh, © Gh.) cccccccsececs 1 







‘6 e ° 99 
Serving you since seventy-two 


J. R. Holcomb and Company, 1328 St. Clair Avenue, 





2 
DOZEN ccccccccccecvscceccess $1.20 














Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 








































































Geography A Real, Live Subject 


Do you find difficulty in teaching Geography? 

Are the first and second years in which geography is taught in the 
grades especially difficult? 

Douglas C. Ridgley’s “Five-year Course of Study in Geography in the 
Elementary School,” and the five books which accompany the course 
supply an outline and material which make five years of delightfully in- 
teresting study for both pupil and teacher. 

There need be no more worry on the part of the teacher over the 
geography lesson. That period becomes the bright spot of the day. 


Five-year Course of Study—Price 40c, postpaid. 


Home Geography is the first book of the series. It is a text book con- 
taining a full year’s work. It is not a picture book, but a book to be illus- 
trated and filled in by the pupil. Its lessons are fascinating and pupils 
who have lost interest in school have been known to find themselves while 
working in this book and come to the front in all of their school work as 
a result. Price 65c, postpaid. 


Studies in World Geography is the second book of the series. If the 
first book is fascinating this one is doubly so. The forty topics treated 
are drawn from different parts of the earth to show how people live under 
different geographic environment. The pupil is enabled thru his study 
of Home Geography to interpret the geography of these distant regions 
and he delights in doing it. There are thirty-nine new maps made es- 
pecially for this book and for use by pupils of this age and formative 
period in the Study of Geography. 

This, too, is a book to be illustrated by the pupil and not a picture book. 
This study and selection of pictures to illustrate the topics is a fine feature 
of the work. Price 60c, postpaid. 

The above two books give the pupil, during the first two years he 
studies geography in the grades, a thorough understanding of geographic 
principles through which to interpret the geography work of the later 


years. 
THREE REFERENCE NOTEBOOKS 


To accompany the regular advanced geography text during the last three years of the 
course. 
“Studies in the Geography of North America.” Price 50c, postpaid. 
“Studies in the Geography of South America, Europe and Asia.’”’ Price 50c, postpaid. 
“Studies in Africa, Australia and Advanced World Geography.” Price 60c, postpaid. 

Each book gives a list of page references to each of the Standard Advanced Geography 
texts. 

We can not begin to describe here, the value of the above books, nor tell you of other 
good things which we have. Send for our catalog which contains descriptions and prices 
of our Geographical Publications, 


SEND ORDER TODAY 
Send us your order to-day for any or all of the above books. You take no risk. If any 
book is not what you expect it to be you may return it and your money will be returned 
to you. 


McKnight & McKnight, &¢eéraphical_Publishers Normal, Illinois 





























American Legion Essay Contest 


The national essay contest of the 
American Legion which will award 
$1500 in cash prizes to boys and girls 
has been extended until October 6 up- 
on the request of state and county su- 
perintendents of education through- 
out the United States. The new date 
will allow all children to participate 
after the schools open in September, 
giving the teachers an opportunity to 
present the subject, “How the Ameri- 
can Legion Can Best Serve the Na- 
tion.” 

The cash prizes, divided into $750 
for the first, $500 for the second, and 
$250 for the third, are to be used 
toward scholarships in colleges des- 
ignated by the winners. In each 
state there will be a first prize silver 
medal for the best essay in that state, 
and a bronze medal for the second 
best. All girls and boys between the 
ages of 12 and 18 inclusive are eligible 
to enter the contest, regardless of 
whether they are school attendants. 
The essay must not be more than 500 
words in length. Age of writer will 
be given due consideration. 

The essay must be received at a 
place designated by the county super- 
intendent of schools not later than 
midnight of Oct. 6, 1922, The win- 
ning essays of the county will be for- 
warded to the state department Ameri- 
canism chairman of the American Le- 
gion not later than Oct. 20. The win- 
ners of the state group then are to be 
forwarded to the National American- 
ism Director of the American Legion 
at Indianapolis where the first, second 
and third national winners will be 
chosen. 

















’ Moore Push-Pins 
Points 


’ Glass Heads-Steel Poin 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask. _your dealer to show them 
Evothere OF pPice 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
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| therefore one of great helpfulness. 


Pennsylvania, through its State Ed- 
ucation Department, carried through 
last year in its schools a very success- 
ful campaign in the correction of 
speech defects. Of Pennsylvania’s 
two million school children, 100,000 
were found to be suffering from either 
stuttering, stammering, lisping, |oll- 
ing, tongue-tie, nasality and rasping 
or adenoid voice. Realizing that the 
fundamental purpose of the schools is 
to train for complete citizenship and 
that it is an economic and legitimate 
duty of the state to remove this handi- 
cap, a state-wide campaign, the first 
of its kind in educational history, was 
begun last September. The purpose 
was the eradication of all forms of 
speech defect and rapid progress has 
been made in this program. Under 
the direction of Miss Helen Peppard, 
Director of Speech Correction, clinics 
open to adults as well as children were 
held in all sections of the state, the at- 
tendance ranging from 150 to 400. 
Courses in speech correction have been 
organized in all the large cities and at 
the Normal and Teacher Training 
Schools. Over 200 teachers have been 
trained for this work, and these are 
treating successfully more than 2,500 
children. 





How to Teach Primary Number 1s 
the title of a new book in the Stone- 
Millis Series of Arithmetics, by John 
C. Stone, head of the Department of 
Mathematics of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, Upper Montclair. It 
is published by Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., New York. The title indicates its 
character and its great importance. 
The number work of the first four 
years lays the foundation for future 
work, and a pupil’s progress in the 
intermediate and advanced grades w! 
depend very largely upon the founda- 
tion he gets in these early years. 
Much of: the work of these early 
grades is independent of the textbook, 
and this book, prepared as a-course 0 
study and manual for the teacher, 
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Hall @ McCreary Company’s 


New Seat Work Books and Material 





Picture Studies from Great Artists 


ee By Lida M. Wil- 
ze liams. A fitting and 
perhaps a more de- 


scriptive, if not a bet- 





Picture StupieEs ter, title for this book 
FROM would be ‘Pictures 
Great Artists Every Child Should 
ewereen Know.”’ Its purpose 


WILLIAMS 
racy is to aid the teacher in 
developing in the child 
an appreciation and 
taste for good pic- 
tures. Thirty-seven 
classic favorites are 
shown in full page 
half-tone illustra- 
tions. A brief but in- 
Hau & McCreary Company teresting sketch is 

cHicaco given of each artist. 
The story of cach 
masterpiece is told 
and suggestions and 
other helps are given for the teacher. The book 
is printed on heavy plate paper and is bound in 
silk cloth with gold lettering. Price, $1.00, 


postpaid. 
H. 


Mother Goose Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste 


Su oman senses = Mother Goose is the 
[MoTueR GOOSE PICTURES] best known character 
Seen AND CASTE in child literature and 


for this reason Mother 
Goose Pictures to Cut, 
Color and Paste is an 
especially interesting 
set. It will prove very 
valuable in primary 
grades. Marie A. Hull, 
the artist, has been ex- 
ceptionally successful 
in putting real life and 
action into the pictures 
of this set. Each pic- 
ture tells a wonderful 
story and is accom- 
panied by the text of 
the story it illustrates. 
There are 16 pictures 
in all, each printed on 
a card 6x9 _ inches. 


[Tare omar] Price, 16 cents a set, 
eae postpaid. 


Aanowd (his book was mre), cornered for seach, 
(retain much that Maes 8 vor! out. wa for any ca 









































ing and color cards. They have more real artistic value than any similar sets we have seen. 











below. 





| 

If you want something new and something good | 
in the line of seat work books and material you will | 
find it in Hall & McCreary Company’s line described | 


Each of the books shown adequately fills a special 
need in the school room. 


The seat work material is of a superior sort be- 
cause, as can be readily seen by the illustrations, 
there is real life and action in the pictures and artis- 
tic merit which is lacking in the old timé color cards. 

















How to Teach Phonics 


The author, Miss a eae © 
Lida M. Williams, 
Primary Supervisor 
and Instructor of 
Methods in the Nor- 
mal and_ Industrial 
School of South Da- 
kota, has in a brief 
but comprehensive » 
and practical way LIDA M W 
covered the subject of ~~ 
phonies for the first 
four years of school. 
Detailed lessons are »~ 
given and the mate- 
rial offered is such 
that it may be used 
in connection with 
any series of readers 
with excellent results, 
Briefly, it is a very helpful volume, especially 
to teachers of limited experience. Bound in pa- 
per covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 





How to Teach 
Phonics 




















& M. Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 


In this new series of cards there is a new idea which is already de- 


monstrated to be a success. 
The pictures may be colored with either crayon or water color. 
are then to be cut out in outline and pasted on backgrounds. 


Each set is a three-in-one proposition. 


They 
The chil- 


dren will enjoy using these cards and will be fascinated by them. 





Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 


This set of Circus 
Pictures to Cut, 
Color and Paste is, 
we believe, from the 
child's standpoint, 
one of the most in- 
teresting sets of pic- 
tures that has ever 
been prepared to 
cut, color and paste. 
It consists of 16 
cards, each 6x9 
inches, with pic- 
tures of elephants, 
monkeys, giraffes, 





bears, camels, lions, 





Circus PICTURES 


Go CUT COLOR and PASTE 

















circus wagons and 
clowns. Color sug- 
gestions, in story 
form, are given in 
connection with 
each picture. The 
outlines are simple, 
therefore the pic- 
tures are easy to 
cut. Asa seat work 
item we believe 
there is nothing 
that will prove 
more fascinating 
than this set. Price, 
16 cents a set, post- 
paid. _ 


H. & M. Sewing and Color Cards 


Marie A. Hull, the artist, has put real life and action in her delineation of the characters shown in this new line of sew- 





Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste 
This set, like f= 


Circus Pictures to 
Cut, Color and 
Paste, is some- 
thing new in the 
line of seat work, 
Peter, his Mother, 
and Flopsy, Mop- 
sy and Cotton-tail, 
the other members 
of his family, are 
all well known 
characters with 
the little folks. 
Sufficient text is 
printed on each 
ecard to connect it 
with the story of 
Peter Rabbit, and 
yet each picture is 
a complete study 
in itself. The set x 
consists of 16 is @ tacnesny COLMAN 
ecards 6x9 inches. a 

Price, 16 cents a set, postpaid. 





Peter Rabbit Pictures 
to Cut, Color and ste 
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Each set consists of 12 cards 


5 x 6% inches, printed on heavy paper of such quality that they are especially adapted for either sewing or coloring. 


Peter Rabbit and Brother Bruin 


Familiar Birds Sewing and Color 


Cards 


Circus Friends Sewing and Color 


Mother Goose Sewing and Color 
Cards 














Sewing and Color Cards Cards 
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HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


i TOM THE PIPERS SON 
—< / 














vei HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, CHICAGO 

Because Peter Rabbit and his folks are fa- 
miliar friends of the little ones and Brother 
Bruin and Grizzly Bear are also interesting 
characters to child life this set of sewing 
ecards makes a strong appeal to children. 
Price, 16 cents a set, postpaid. 




















Order from your regular school 
supply house or if they do not 
handle these goods order from 


This attractive set of twelve bird pictures 
is made up of well known domestic fowls and 
familiar wild birds of the field and forest. 
They are all birds having characteristics that 
will be easily recognized by even the young- 
est children in your classes, Price, 16 cents a 
set, postpaid. 


H. & M. Poster 








A most interesting set for little folks. There 
are pictures of Jumbo, the elephant; Jocko, 
the monkey; and many other well known 
cireus friends, all in natural surroundings. 
There are twelve pictures in all, and every 
one of them will please the little folks. 
Price, 16 cents a set, postpaid. 





Pictures to Color 


The subjects of these new posters and the fact that they are drawn by Marie A. Hull gives 


ample assurance that the sets will please you. 
of the characters shown in the H. & M. Poster Pictures to Color. 
selected because of its appeal to the child. 


Special care has been given to the selection 


Each subject has been 





Sunbonnet Girls and Overall Boys to 
Color 


A glance at these twelve pictures will imme- 
diately reveal the fact that Marie A. Hull in 
her delineation of these familiar characters, 
has shown the action and life of these folk of 
the world of the imagination in an’‘unusual and 
interesting manner. They are shown as ac- 
tively engaged in such work and play ‘as the 
child understands and appreciates. Pictures 
are printed on twelve cards 514x8 inches. 
Price, 16 cents a set, postpaid. 


Hall @ McCreary Company 
434-436 So. Wabash Ave., (Dept.S.W.) Chicago 





Fairy Folk Pictures to Color 


The graceful lines of these twelve drawings 
by Marie A. Hull make this set of fairy folk 
pictures a very interesting and pleasing one 
for children to color. The characters are fair- 
ies and brownies, and as each is associated with 
some phase of nature life, the pictures are in- 
structive as well as entertaining. Hence, they 
are useful for language work and story tell- 
ing, as well as occupational seat work. Printed 
on cards of good quality, size 544x8 inches. 
Price, 16 cents a set, postpaid. 


This set consists of twelve drawings of 
the best known Mother Goose characters, 
They are all of prime interest to little folks. 
The delineation is artistic and pleasing. 
Price, 16 cents a set, postpaid, 

















As a guarantee of satisfaction 
be sure to specify the 
“Hall & McCreary line.” 







































What Has Helped Hundreds 


of Kindergartners 


UNDREDS of Kindergarten teachers have been immeas- 
urably helped and inspired by the most valuable, practical 
set of books ever published for Kindergarten work— 
THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. 









The five volumes are crowded with ideas that lighten the day of 
the Kindergartner. They represent the work and invaluable ex- 
perience of one who is without doubt the foremost authority on 
Kindergarten training in America, Miss Lucy Wheelock, who 
edited the books. 









One volume alone, “Talks to Mothers,” would be worth to Kin- 
dergartners the price of the entire set. In that volume there is 
sympathetically analyzed and discussed in the most helpful 
way every type of child—the dreamer, the careless, the moody, 
the angry child, etc. It enables the teacher to gain a quick 
understanding of the human puzzle before her, in correctly de- 
veloping character and training minds of almost kaleidoscopic 
variety. 










Best of all for the Kindergartner, every feature has been tested 
with thousands of children. And while there is much for the 
child of kindergarten age, there is also considerable that would 
interest and help those teaching children up to 10 years. The 
books represent the best practices of leading Kindergartners all 
over the world. Stories, games, rhymes, talks, occupations, 
songs, etc.,—everything that the Kindergartner needs in her 
daily work. 













These books are substantially bound in cloth, printed in large 
type on good paper. There are, in all, nearly 1,800 pages, in 5 
volumes in handy size. You may see and examine this remark- 
able set of books by filling out the request below. No obliga- 
tion is involved. No Kindergartner’s library is complete with- 
out these volumes. 


Send No Money 





















Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Private Library Department 
2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me one set in five volumes, cloth binding, of THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. If satisfactory, I agree to pay you 
$2.50 within seven days after the receipt of the books, and $2.00 a 
month thereafter for five months; or to pay $11.88 within seven days 
after receipt of the books if I pay in full. If not satisfactory, I will re- 
turn them at your expense within seven days, 





Send on approved request 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Activities of U. S. Commissioner 
of Education 


Theodore Honour, _ secretary’ to 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Tigert reports that during his 
first twelve months in office, that offi- 
cial visited State Education Depart- 
ments in eighteen States, and con- 
ferred with chief educational officers 
in nine other States. 

This has been rather a departure 
for the United States Commissioner 
of Education, but as the Bureau of 
Education can function effectively 
only through the various State Depart- 
ments of Education, the Commissioner 
felt that more direct good might be 
accomplished by an official visit to 
these State Departments than in any 
other way. The results of these visits 
have amply justified this view. In 
most of the States, conferences of the 
various educational forces were called 
by the State Superintendent and the 
Commissioner was thus enabled to ob- 
tain first-hand information regarding 
the educational conditions and needs 
in a manner not otherwise possible. 

On the other hand, this plan has 
given the Commissioner, the opportu- 
nity to outline to the various States 
just what the Bureau of Education 
can do to help them, and the policies of 
the Bureau. He emphasized every- 
where that the function of the Bureau 
is service and not direction or control, 
and he made clear that so long as he 
was responsible for the direction of the 
Bureau he would not sanction the par- 
ticipation by the Bureau in educational 
affairs within the States or the con- 
ducting of any educational campaigns 
excepting upon the request of the edu- 
cational authorities of the States. That 
this attitude met the approval of the 
various State executives has been 
evidenced by the extreme cordiality 
shown the Commissioner everywhere 
on his trips and also by the large num- 
ber of requests for his service that 
have since been received. 

During the year the Commissioner 
actively assisted in educational cam- 
paigns in the States of Mississippi and 
Kentucky. He also assisted in a rural 
life campaign in Colorado, in an illit- 
eracy campaign in Arizona, and in an 
Americanization campaign in New 
Mexico. He delivered a total of two 
hundred and forty-four educational 
addresses in the course of the year. 


National Recreation Congress 


A Recreation Congress will be held 
in Atlantic City October 9-12. The 
purpose of this Congress, called by the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America and Community Ser- 
vice (Incorporated), is to provide an 
opportunity for the men and women 
who are interested in increasing the 
sum total of recreational opportuni- 
ties in their towns and cities to get to- 
gether to share experiences and infor- 
mation. City superintendents of 
parks and recreation, directors of 
community centers and_ settlements 
church workers, directors of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, teachers of physical edu- 
cation and child welfare experts are 
among those who will be present. 
Further information may be secured 
by writing the Recreation Congress 
Committee, One Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


The movement for full-time paid 
secretaries of state education associa- 
tions is spreading rapidly. The latest 
additions to the list are New Mexico 
and North Carolina. 

With Good Pay 


A Job For Life xin 


Annual Vaeation and Sick Leave, under “‘Uncle Sam”, 
is open to you if between the ages of 17 and 65. Our free 
book “‘B-65” will tell you aboutit, Writetoday. Chicago 
Civil Service College, 807 Kesner Bidg., Chicago. 











GREGG SHORTHAND COURSE $10 


Most thoro mail course ever written; has been sold 

for $50. No other help needed to learn shorthand. 

Send $13 ($3 for books) and get course at once. 

Money back if not pleased. 

FARGO SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Reference: Security National Bank. 
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Everything for the 
Modern School Room 


Basketry Material, Compasses, Crayons, 
Cooking Outfits, Chairs, Class Records, 
Composite Clay, Cotton Roving, Desks, 
Dictionaries and Holders, Drawing Ma- 
terials, Fountains, Duplicators, Jute 
Twine, Liquid Soaps, Macrame Cord, 
Writing Papers, Pencils, Pens, Pen- 
holders, Pencil Sharpeners, Program 
Clocks, etc. 

Now Publishers of Willis & Farmer’s 
Month by Month Books. 


Give us an opportunity to give you the 
service you have a right to expect. 


Send for Our Catalog 


Garden City Educational Co. 
515 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill, 














‘Ohe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


FSTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY:OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 
The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
Allied Producis 


Vv 








Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive rt any 
material in which you 
may be interested 
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Domestic Science 


For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 
Adopted for six States— 

Indiana, New Mexico, Florida, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


ELEMENTARY 


HOME ECONOMICS 
By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 


Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 





and the Care of the House. Bi 
More than a hundred illustrations. bs 
Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40 Je 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. i 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


aT 

















‘Pass Any Examination 
| BY USING 


‘Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS. 
uestions, each subject 40 cents. 
nswers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12'.% Discount. 
One doz. ‘or more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
|W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
| 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y- _ 


—_——_—. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











With the start of the school year every conscientious teacher is laying 
plans to make the coming year a successful one. To the teacher who 
knows the value of Bradley Quality Aids to Successful Teaching this 
means a careful study of the Bradley Catalog and an immediate selec- 
— those Bradley materials that will help her most in her coming 
work. 





Bradley Builders 


Bradley Builders are superior in quality. They are cut clearly from stock that will wear. 
Their containers are made of heavy board reinforced by stout paper. Every teacher will 
appreciate this feature. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A large type word builder. 
Printed on high-grade tag stock 
of good wearing quality. The 
box is made especially strong to 
withstand the constant hand- 
ling and hard usage to which 
the “builder”? box is subjected. 
Contains a large quantity of 
unusually large size _ tablets, 
making it especially adapted for 
the use of beginners. 

Price, per box............ $0.25 


Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 




















No. 1 ce 
we RO HST L 


8281. A number builder, oA ANTS oy 
printed on heavy manila tag : Cae IS, IS PAG 
stock, with large numerals rs, 4 “Gtr " 
in bold type. It contains a ma ue ah aed \- mt Phy 
large quantity of numerals Veo Wa APR 
from 1 to 0 and supply of 
mathematical denominations. 
Put up in box made espe- 
cially strong so that it will 
withstand constant handling. 
Price, per box...........0.++-0+> 
Mailing Weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley Straight -Line 
Picture Cut-Outs 


A series of plates of designs of familiar objects in sections, made with straight lines, 
with the fewest necessary curves to make the parts complete. These parts are to be cut 
out and joined together with tiny brass fasteners (supplied with each set). They are 
then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished, the design has been transformed 
into an attractive paper toy, as a soldier with movable arms and gun, a dog with mov- 
able legs and ears, or other objects with movable parts. 

Kindergarten and First Grade teachers will find this the most attractive material they 
have ever used for first sters in paper cutting and construction. It also is excellent as 
an educational pastime for use in the home. 
The outlines are printed on heavy tinted 
paper, ahd each set put up in an attractive 
portfolio. 


8307. Indian Village 
Cut-Out 


Typical Indian village scene showing na- 
tives at work and at play. Very interest- 
ing and instructive. Full directions and 
sheet of color suggestions. In attractive 
portfolio in two colors. 

UNO GE 6o6 wie cic neciedsccdevenve $0.50 


Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 

















BRADLEY'S 

















BRADLEY'S STRAICHT LINE 
PICTURE CUT-OUTS 


8215. Mother Goose 
Cut-Out 


Mother Hubbard and Dog 
Wee Willie Winkie 


Baby Bunting 
Little Boy Blue 
Jack Horner Bobby Shaftoe 

Jack and Jill Simple Simon 

The Cat and the Fiddle Humpty Dumpty 

Price, per set, twelve designs........ er errs $0.35 


Mailing weight, 8 oz. 











For other cut-outs see catalog. 





Start The School Year Right 
With Bradley Quality Material 


Bradley School Materials are of a high quality. They are made for prac- 
tical every-day use. Every item in the Bradley Catalog can be adapted 
to some phase of a teacher’s work. You should have this valuable book. 
Sent free upon request. We illustrate and describe here some leading 
items from this catalog. 





Bradley Water Color Boxes 
Box No. B 1 


601. The above is one of our 


most popular boxes, containing 
eight pans of semi-moist colors: 
Alizarine Crimson, Orange, 


Gamboge, Blue, Hooker's Green 
No. 1, Violet No. 2, Sepia and 
Charcoal Gray, or may be as- 
sorted special to order. 

The No. 7 brush with wooden 
handle. 

go | eer rere $0.50 

Mailing weight, 6 oz. 





Box No. A 9 


609. A long box containing four 
dry cakes, one each Carmine, 
Blue, Gamboge and Charcoal 3 ——, 
Gray. No. 7 brush. f RORADL IY 
Price, per box............ $0.40 
Mailing weight, 5 oz. 





For other Water Color Boxes see catalog. 


Economo Crayons 


More than the name of a crayon “Economo” is the mark of a system. These crayons are 
made in our own laboratories from the best materials obtainable. 

Put up in unique box of heavy enameled tin with hinged cover that opens easily and 
— tightly, keeping the crayons always dry, free from dust and in perfect condition 
or use. 


The box may be retained and refilled with new crayons, bought in bulk at a much lower 
price than by the box. As one color is exhausted, a new supply of that color is pur- 
chased, thus making the set always complete without buying an entire new assortment. 


The first cost is approximately the 
same as for crayons of similar quality 
in paper box, and the subsequent ex- 
pense is far less. 








Cconeme 
PRESSED CRAYONS 


NO.15 Economo Pressed 


Crayons No. 15 


8231. Eight crayons, one each, Red, 
— Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, 
£70 5" EET, Brown and Charcoal Gray, in metal 

radio | sim am 
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Embeco Crayons No. 1 


8100. An assortment of high grade wax crayons to sell at a 
popular price. The assortment includes eight crayons, one 
each, Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and 
Charcoal Gray. Put up in attractive tuck box. 

PP I I os RAV a Rise acocctceddesiccccccsecseceed $0.10 


| 

Mailing weight, 3 oz. | 
| 

| 


Milton Bradley @ 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Write TODAY for Complete ‘‘Bradley’s School Materials and Books’’ Catalog. Sent Free. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents. 





PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO: The George M. Hendry, Ltd., Agents. 
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WORDS DESCRIBE— 
PICTURES Visu 








Henry Wadsworth Long 


Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 


Use Perry Pictures for Picture Study in September and October. It will be a help in making the change 


from the free out-of-doors life to the schoolroom. 














Send 75 cents for pic- 
tures of 25 common birdsand 
a brief description of each. 


CATALOGUE 


64-Page Catalogue of 
1600 miniature illustrations 
for cents in coin. 
[Please de not send for 
the Catalogue without 





fellow 


ALIZE 


sending the 15  cents.] 


your pictures, 


Three Cents Each “rour 
For 15 or more. Size 7x9 MEDALS 
Order Now for Fall Bird 
Study. 


$1.25 for one; 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


One Cent Size. 3x3 M4. For 50 or more. 


Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


“I find it impossible to carry on history or geography work without the use of 


$1.00 each for two or more; 


Another Reduction in the Price of Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing. Sept. 1, 1922, 
10 for $9.50. Postpaid. Size, including margin, a 
22x28 inches. 150 subjects. Send $2.00 for this Song of the Lark and The Mill or Sir Galahad. FS EEG 


“*We have enjoyed your pictures im our school work for several years and still £nd use for new ones.” 


Two Cent Size. 5 14x8. For 25 or more. 


The Perry |eictures © sox 13, MALDEN.MASS. 






Song of the Lark Breton 



















The Influence of 





on 
by 
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projection lantern for 


projected on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 

Photographs, maps, drawings, colored prints and specimens, in 
fact any opaque subjects that will fit in the large object holder 
can be projected by the Combined Balopticon which also takes 
‘ With its powerful Mazda lamp, sturdy 
construction and ease of operation, the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon is the ideal 
Write for descriptive literature and prices. 





e 
Pic 
the growing mind is recognized 


educators. Combine verbal in- 
iction with large, clear illustrations 


the regulation slides. 


schools, 












BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
547 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Telescopes, Magnifiers, Micro- 


scopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Automobile Lenses and Other High Grade Optical Products. 
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Inattention 





Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. ; 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 

Why Children Misbehave 
with the newest school 


plans of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 


How would you cantrol 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 


Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, tad Temper, York, ete. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other book. It means success 
habits that) hamper jn the all-important part 


schoolroom efficiency? 
The Free Introductory 
Ceurse points the way to 
a solution of all prob- 
lems of discipline that 
you will encounter in 
your career. The meth- 
ods discussed also fit in 

Remember—no cost—no ebligation. 
mail the appended ceup 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


of your life work—disci- 
pline control. For you 
surely must realize that 
the highest academic 
ability is futile without 
the other vital essential 
of proper discipline. 
Simply sign and 
on. 








INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 


part, please send me at once Prof. 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 
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What Kind of Movies Please the 
Children? 


Whether it is the movies that are 
being tested or the quality of public 
school children themselves, is entirely 
immaterial to the 5,000 boys and girls 
who storm the Tivoli Theater in Chi- 
cago each Saturday forenoon. What 
attracts them is a free picture show. 

The management of this theater, co- 
operating with Superintendent of 
Schools Peter A. Mortenson, has been 
showing a carefully selected program 
and issuing complimentary tickets to a 
different group of schools each week, 
with a view to ascertaining what kind 
of pictures make the strongest appeal 
to school children. The results of 
these showings are being classified and 
will be passed on to film producers for 
their future guidance, as well as to 
school authorities, women’s clubs and 
parent-teacher associations through- 
out the community. 

“It is too early to draw definite con- 
clusions from these experiments or to 
predict exactly to what the data col- 
lected may lead,” said Lloyd D. Lewis 
of the theater’s staff to a representa- 
tive of the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion “but we shall at least find the 
course of least resistance in alienating 
the affections of the youngsters from 
the bloodsand-thunder pictures which 
have been so popular with them in the 
past.” ° 

One of the most hopeful signs ob- 
served from the reactions of the boys 
and girls to the various types of films 
screened at the time this report was 
made, was the applause given to a pic- 
ture produced for the civics series of 
the Society for Visual Education. 
“Hats Off—A Story of the Flag,” 
featuring high-light events in Ameri- 
can history, drew an even greater 
storm of enthusiasm than a Larry 
Semon comedy just preceding:it. Al- 
though, according to one young fan 
from the Harper School, “One dish of 
ice-cream in the face is worth more 
than a thousand toads,” the Stars and 
Stripes are worth still more, if the 
yells and screams of delight from 5,000 
young throats can be taken as evidence, 
“Toads,” a nature study film, was 
heartily approved in its most active 
scenes, but “The Bear Hunt” met with 
disapproval. Anxious inquiries, “Are 
they hurting him?” while a cub was 
being trapped, bespoke the fine spirit 
of Young America. On the other 
hand, nature studies which showed ani- 
mals free in their natural haunts prov- 
ed most popular. Travel pictures, such 
as scenes in Normandy and Egypt, 
plainly bored the youngsters, but they 
shrieked with delight during the pre- 
sentation of airships, automobiles guid- 
ed by wireless, and other speed con- 
trivances. 

“We intend to continue the Saturday 
morning test-exhibits indefinitely,” de- 
clared Mr. Lewis. “After all the grade 
schools have been given an opportunity 
to attend these selected shows the high 
school pupils will be invited, and later 
programs will be given for the students 
of the University of Chicago.” 





“Entertain the children and make 
them believe that the obtaining of 
knowledge after all is only a fascinat- 
ing game. Apply this same psycholog- 
ical principle of human interest in the 
fight against adult illiteracy.”—Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford of Denver, and 
ex-president of the N. EH. A. 













in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW_ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 
Wauen Questions arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 
WHY not suggest to your 
principal or superintendent _~% 
that a copy be SS: 
supplied S G 


for your 
school? 


Write for SSSehg 
Specimen Pages, SS 
Terms, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield,Mass. 























That missing handle on 
the tea cup 


Is but one of the things you 
can fix securely with Dennison’s 
Glue. See why so many women 





stick by this better Glue! 


Write: for the 
Dennison Handy 
Book. It’s free. 


Write Dennison, 
Dept. ii9, Fra- 
mingham, Mass, 








A BOOKLET—Renamed 
The Natural Method of Primary Education 


A book based upon the natural laws of mind active 
ity for the use of new teachers. Gives power 
to plan methods, PRICE 50 Cents. For sale by 
MARY HARGRAVE, KELSO, WASHINGTON. 


TEACHERS : -- Double 


Your Income ! 


Why be content with the income from your teach- 
ing? Why not capitalize further on your wie ac” 
quaintance and the faith your pupils have ir 
With Professor Toppan’s, famed New Yor! 
master’s mail course in social dancing, pa 
fox-trot lessons, you can become expert yours ris 
XY time, and teach dancing, using Professor To! Vocal 
course as a guide book. The charge for the rourse 
is ridiculously low, when you consider that it em 
bodies a lifetime of dancing experience. 
Don’t wait a day--doas hundreds of other teach 
ersare doing ! Send $3.00 for the complete 12 lesso 
or 25c for first lesson and outline o 
teach, in addition to the modern dance, steps, Pols’s 
lightness of foot and a superior dance manner. 
Write today to: 
EDWARD TOPPAN of the 

BROADWAY DANCE STUDIO . 
OKEH Dept. 829 Marbridge Bldg., New Yor! 

Says:--1 CAN HELP YOU, TEACHERS! 
The use of my mail course in social dancing 
FOX TROT ng Risasovenss tee 

will hel to help your students; will help you nere 
wamber of your scadents ; will help you to increase your income. 
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LENNES-JENKINS 


APPLIED ARITHMETICS 


Children are as anxious to get hold 
of these books and do examples as they 
are to get hold of a story book! 

The work always proves interest- 
ing and helpful. 

A sane and progressive course 
built on the best in modern methods. 

Up-to-date, practical, and within 
the comprehension of all. 

A practical application of the 
every-day problems of life. 

The result of more than ten years’ 
investigation of current arithmetic. 

The material is excellently adapt- 
ed to the child using each book. 

Affiliated with the child’s activi- 
ties—hence his spontaneous inter- 
est. 

Gives many valuable suggestions 
for motivating work in arithmetic 
and provides much drill. 

The Teachers’ Editions are spec- 
jal features and relieve the teacher 
of much drudgery, embodying not 
only answers, but solutions to com- 
plicated examples; supplementary 
and drill material, suggestions, etc. 
Supplied at the minimum prices of 
the texts. P 

Are attractively illustrated and 

substantially bound. 
Book I for grades 2, 3, and 4.72c 
Book II for grades 5 and 6....80c 
Book III for grades 7 and 8 and 

Junior High Schools..... .. -88¢ 

Inquiries solicited 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

East Washington Square, Philadelphia 




















DISCOVERED HOW TO INTERPRET ac- 
curately all you read or hear. 
Above price to every teaeher. Raise your scholarship to 
100 per cent and your pupiis will idolize you and your salary 
will increase. A new IDEA applied to an old subject. 

Also, “HELPS” of all kinds . oe — i cts. 
for an idea worth more than $10.00 to you. oney 
back if not satisfied, THE AMERICAN TEACHERS 
GUILD, Greenville, Ohio. 
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See How It Works 


ERE isa blessing to every teacher. No 
more sticky fingers and untidy muss 
when pasting. Simply turn this new Tip- 
Tap-Top bottle upside down and tap it 
where Mucilglue is wanted. Deposits one 
drop with every tap. Spreader on bottle. 
Mucilglue is kept airtight, always in perfect 
condition, no evaporation or drying, good 
to the last drop, wonderfully economical. 
Filled with finest Mucilglue. 
Maii this coupon with 10 cents in stamps for 
full-size bottle, or $1.00 for 1 doz., postpaid. 


JEM PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
612 S. Canal Street Chicago 


MAIL THIS. COUPON 


JEM Products Corporation, 
612 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


7 Ienclose 10 cents instamps. Send me full-size 
~>-Tap-Top bottle of JEM Mucilglue, postpaid. 

\ Tenclose $1.00 for trial dozen. 

LL ERI Ce Raa ee ee Os ee 


Address Coe rreeeeccecercescdersecncers soc eeeses - scecceesesccoesecoocosceoe 


T usually DUP. Mz sta n.unery [OM s.. - reccsscocscescosece 








William Hawley Smith 


By Edwin Osgood Grover 


The recent death of William Hawley 
Smith has left the world poorer by a 
great personality. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers during the past forty 
years have had their eyes opened by 
his remarkable pedagogical story “‘The 
Evolution of Dodd.” More than a 
million copies of this book have been 
sold and it has had a profound in- 
fluence in breaking down formalism in 
education. If you have not read it, do 
so at once. It is an educational tonic. 
Here is a paragraph from it: 

“Let no machine nor method crush 
out your own individuality, and suffer 
no power to induce, or force you to 
make business of turning a crank that 
runs a mill whose office it is to grind 
humanity to one common form, each 
individual like every other, inter- 
changeable like the parts of a govern- 
ment musket. It is not money, nor 
governments, nor machines, that are 
of value in the last analysis. It is char- 
acter! It is individuality! It is men!’ 

I first met “William Hawley” twen- 
ty-two years ago at the Minnesota 
State Teachers Meeting at St. Paul 
where he lectured on “What to Read 
and How to Read It.” It was a day 
never to be forgotten for it began a 
friendship that is still unbroken al- 
though he is gone on the Great Adven- 
ture. 

No man ever loved life more pas- 
sionately than he. To be alive, to work, 
to play, to grow, to give was to him the 
supreme happiness. He had a rare 
talent for friendship, and thousands of 
young teachers were inspired by his 
word of praise, or helped by his kindly 
criticism. His philosophy of life recog- 
nized no barriers. The rich, the poor, 
the wise, the fool even, were equally 
interesting to him. They were all a 
part of life and all his brothers. 

Perhaps his most notable contribu- 
tion was in his essay ‘‘Born Short and 
Born Long” which was a powerful plea 
for the training and development of 
the outstanding “talent”? with which 
every child is born. His great work 
“All the Children of All the People’ 
which also has been read by many 
State Teachers’ Reading Circles, is an 
inspiring plea for democracy in Edu- 
cation. This book grew out of a lec- 
ture which I heard him give at the 
Cook County Teachers Association in 
Chicago. At my suggestion he made 
it the basis for a new book which he 
read to me in manuscript on several 
occasions when passing through Chi- 
cago. “All the Children of Ail the 
People,” “The Evolution of Dodd,” 
and “Walks and Talks” have all set 
people thinking along new lines. In 
other fields he was equally gifted. As 
an interpreter of literature, and as a 
reader of James Whitcomb Riley’s and 
other dialect poetry he was unexcelled. 
Riley often said that Smith could read 
his poetry better than he could himself, 
His novel ‘The Promoters” was a 
satire on “Big Business” that revealed 
an almost prophetic imagination. His 
Shakespearean fantasy entitled “The 
New Hamlet,” which is written in 
Shakespearean meter but in twentieth 
century slang and in which Hamlet 
marries Ophelia, is a delightful piece 
of humorous writing. 

His latest interest was in the field of 
Eugenics, and he published two scien- 
tific works that rank as epoch making 
contributions to this new science. In 
addition to his literary work he spent 
twenty-five years on the lecture plat- 
form traveling over 600,000 miles, and 
making friends wherever he went. He 
began his lyceum work with “Bill Nye” 
whose partner he was at the time of 
Nye’s death. 

William Hawley Smith gave his 
thought, his energy, his whole life to 
making the crooked paths straight. His 
hunger for Truth was insatiable, and 
having found a fragment of it his 
greatest joy was in sharing it with 
others. All he asked in return was un- 


derstanding and friendship. 

While he was working on “All the 
Children of All the People’? he wrote 
for me a 


‘Definition of Education” 
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best suits your needs. 


this advertisement. 


101 Best Songs: 


is our 


Everyday Songs: 


and simple ditties. 







“Poems That 
Grip the Mind’’ 


That’s what a leading 
Lees educator called this 
great collection. Poems for 
every school need, in one 
handy volume, with a Prose 
Supplement. You’ve never 
seen a book with so many 
poems that you want at a 
price so low. From Shakes- 
peare to Kipling, from Long- 
fellow to Allan Seeger. 


25c each—any quantity. 
NO FREE COPIES 


these great books offer in music helps. 
bottom, and get the sample you want. 


younger pupils. 
ful hints that make music teaching easier, and show you how to make 
the principles of music easily understood. 
A book that has already won a splendid reputation 











Only 7c. 
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7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 


* Contains 
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Send for Free Sample 


Send for one of these famous books to-day. Ask for whichever one 


No teacher can afford to be ignorant of what 


Just use the coupon at the 
Or order a supply direct from 


Over 5,000,000 copies of this book have been 
sold to schools. 
tion of just the songs that pupils and teachers want. 
proven right by its enormous sales. 
Patriotic, sentimental, tunes of the hearthside, college ditties, operatic 
selections—a wide range of the very choicest. 


It contains a notable selec- 
A selection that is 
Words and music in easy keys. 


volume, especially for 
Page after page of help- 


newest 


Songs for younger voices, 


for its helpfulness, its timeliness 
and its able covering of the sub- 
ject of songs for young children. 
By all means get a copy and 
judge its worth for yourself, 


“*Favorite Songs’’ 


for Catholic Schools 


musie for the 
year, with 
and other music needed in reli- 
gious celebrations. Edited by a 
high authority of the 
Church and absolutely accurate. 
Parochial 
Schools and colleges 


entire 


Ecclesiastical Carols 


musical 


Used by 
USE 
THE 
COUPON 


everywhere. 


$1.00 


per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c 
each, prepaid. 
The Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago. .............0. 1922 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me a Free sample copy of ....101 BEST 
SONGS, .... EVERYDAY SONGS, ....FAVORITE SONGS (Catholic 
edition.) 
Herewith $........ by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
Please ship me the following order: 
See ewes Copies “101 Best Songs,” Ce Se iwa weds Blew iwxawks 
CCST EE Copies “Everyday Songs,” Ba sin:accinl ag Ba oes 
Sahel aeons: Copies ‘Favorite Songs,” Oe ae cca cena ted eee 
eee Copies “102 Pamous Poems.” @ So oicccciccg Be ice ewecs 
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Books We Can Recommend 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 


By JOSEPH CC, SINDELAR. 252 pages. Cloth, Fifth large edition. Contains 303 morning or open- 
ing exercises, with 137 stories, 28 poems, ete. An invaluable book for every teacher. 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth, A new book that solves the seat work problem for the 
primary teacher. It presents simple and definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of inter- 
esting educative exercises, with over 300 illustrations. 

Methods and Material for Composition ($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA G, DEMING. 232 pages, Cloth. A new and helpful handbook for teachers of inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, affording original methods and a variety of material which will give life to 
the composition work of any school, 

The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in 
Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway- 
Lands. Everybody knows these! ‘Read by a countless number of children in the second and third grades. 


Best Memory Gems (30c) 
By JOSEPH ©, SINDELAR, 95 pages. 
Primary Language Stories (50c) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, Printed on 49 cards, With 75 illustrations and a 30 page manual for 
teachers. Forms an interesting way of correcting common errors and impressing correct forms of speech. 
Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA GG. DEMING. 90 pages, Cloth. (with 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted by New York City, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, ete. Kecommended by every- 
body! Contains 30 games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 
Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VANSTONE HARRIS and LILLIAN M. WALDO. 123 payes, Cloth, Illustrated, 
Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in 
applying it directly and naturally through the “‘make-believe’’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four Grades (85c) 
By ALHAMBRA GG. DEMING, 128 pages, Cloth, Contains altogether 72 games and endeavors to cor- 
rect in an interesting way the common every-day errors of spoken English. There is no primary teacher 
who would not benefit her class by the use of this book. 
Simplex Class Record (50c) 
76 pages, Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling, 
with space for 432 names. 
Report Cards (per hundred 75c) 


Arranged for ten months, on cardboard 3)2x6'>) 


Four hundred quotations, with lessons in ethics for all grades. 


inches. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 3B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 
Minclogell nd G....66cesccsscccs ssssesce for which please mail books checked to 

ER ie nic kcacuKabente ASCaeeeEabeRe Bie rchcbkhshe bei bheknas bshebh en RAPA ES KERRAADSEDRSSOUAS IabEEIS 

ADDRESS. .......... 











We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 


Our 1923 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready !—the Complete standard teachers’ 
guide book, Many new things have been added, Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 


‘The House of Better Material’’ Dept. 3B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 
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ET the word “Practical” remind you not only of Practical 
Drawing Books, but also of a complete line of quality 
school ‘supplies and school art materials at wholesale prices. Here are a 
few suggestions from our extensive line. A post card request will bring 
our new 1922-1923 catalog, replete with useful information about things 


for the modern school. Incidentally, there are many reduced prices. Write 
for your copy TO-DAY, addressing Dept. N-9 at our nearest office. 


“Practical” Drawing Pencils 


Made of high-grade refined graphite. _ Excellent 
for school use. No. 1 (soft), per doz .60; 
No. 2 (medium), per doz. .60. 


“Practical” Drawing Cards 


Practical Drawing Books 
Modern Arts Course 


Published since 1894 and revised frequently, 
these books are by far the most popular series in 
the United States. They are noted for their at- 
tractiveness, their logical arrangement and their 


~lagogical ¢ 2ctness. Sample copies mailed For use in_primary grades. Twenty cards to 
neo at the following rlees: set. Sets Nos. angi 2 simpler, Nos. 3 and 4 
Books 1 to 4 each.......+-eee8 15 more involved. Price per set .20. 
Books 5 to 8 each........++c8 20 ° 9 
Teachers’ Manual ...........+08 40 “Practical School Paste 
ae Holds fast—like Uncle Remus’ ‘‘Tar Baby.” 
Practical Writing Course Half-pint cans, Each..........cce0e0- $ .35 
A modern course in business writing, adopted Pint cans, Each .......++++eeseeeee 60 
wie v se * SS . — i 
exclusively by two states and many individual apuats pesiee = ae eT taeee ce ad Met 
counties and cities in other states. Gallon cans, Each. teen eet e eee eeeee * 
Rocks 2 to TF Oath. «200050008 05 Quantity discounts 
SS Terr rr rere rr TT 10 ° 
Practice paper and envelope, 06 extra Pencil Sharpeners 
1 os C Boston Model to or = peal (for wee 00 
“ avon ard size pencils). Each..........++ A 
Craocolor : ca drewed , Boston Model “K” or “Chicago Giant” 
No. 1A, pressed crayon, 8 sticks to ry qo“ 10 (sharpen any size pencils). Each.... 1.60 
No. 1, pressed crayon, 8 larger sticks to bex. 
ae psoas ~ as Pi: a Colored Chalk 
No. 2, wax crayon, 8 sticks to box. Price.... ‘ = ei z 
No. 3, wax crayon, 16 sticks to box, Price. . ..20 —- oF gta Slag ong — grade 
No. 10, wax crayon, 6 sticks to box. Price. ..05 ee eee eee ee es 
Prang ‘“‘Crayonex” No. 3, wax, 8 sticks to Papers 
box. Bach ...ccccccccccccscccsccsee ° 
rang “‘Crayograph’’ No. 1, pressed crayon, 8 “Practical”? Poster Paper, 9 x 12, 18 assorted 
—.. = i each... POET Te ree y -10 colors. Per pkg. of 50 sheets........... 2 
Write for quantity prices. “Practical” Poster Paper, 9 x 12, solid colors. 
Per pkg. of 50 sheets.........eeeee eee 1 


“Practical’’? Construction Paper, 9x12. 12 
colors assorted. Per pkg. of 25 sheets. ...20 


Water Colors 


Prang No. 3A or Kroma No, 33, 4 colors to White Drawing Paper, 6x9 inches. Per 
box with a No. 7 brush, Price........ +« 40 pkg. 100 sheets.........+.+ sete e ences 18 

Prang No. 8 or Kroma 88, 8 semi-moist half- White Drawing Paper, 9x12 inches. Per 
pans with a No. 7 brush, Price......- oe pkg. 100 sheets........-+ceee8 ecceecd 3 


Write for quantity prices, Quantity discounts, 


‘Practical Drawing Gonvyp 
@) ~ ~ BOX 1143 "7 


Dallas Texas. 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE., 


Chicago Ii. 
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that should be on the desk of every 
teacher. 


A DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 

“Education is development, growth, 
it is not creation. It can sprout the 
seed and modify the form; it can help 
that which comes forth to attain to 
full and perfect fruition; but it can 
never change the kind. 

“Applied to humanity, education 
that is worthy of the name tends al- 
ways to bring the individual to the 
best there is in himself, physically, 
mentally, morally, and spiritually, his 
initial ability being what it is. And 
inasmuch as no two people in all the 
world are formed of exactly the same 
powers and faculties, it follows that 
education can never be exactly the 
same for any two individuals. 

“The real test of the genuineness 
and validity of the product is the abil- 
ity of the individual to do well what he 
undertakes to do. This does not mean 
that he can do everything that anybody 
else ever has done or can do, or that 
he can do things equally well, but that 
he has so mastered the powers that are 
within him that he can work out to a 
successful issue such purposes as he 
undertakes. 

“Education causes a man to realize 
his limitations as well as to know his 
possibilities, and to regulate his life 
accordingly. It fills a man with both 
admiration of, and charity for, all 
mankind—admiration of whatever is 
strong and efficient in any man or wo- 
man, anywhere or at any time; charity 
for all weaknesses and shortcomings. 
He knows how it is himself! 

“Such a man is equipped, to the full- 
est extent, for all and everything there 
is in this life, in this world, and is in 
the best possible condition to enter in- 
to whatever life or other worlds are yet 
to come.” 

No one could come close to William 
Hawley Smith without being conscious 
of his greatness and his simplicity. He 
was as natural and unaffected as a 
child. Every word, every gesture, 
rang true. They were sincere. 

We have lost a friend, a leader, a 
guide, one who had the vision of a seer, 
the courage of a prophet, who knew to 
a high degree the fine art of living. 
The world is richer, and wiser, and 
better for William Hawley Smith hav- 
ing lived in it, and it is for us to take 
the torch flung from his dying hands 
and carry on the search for Truth in 
the same eager, courageous, kindly 
spirit that his life revealed. 





“Fun for Everyone” 


A POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GoopD 
TIMES 


When you are cudgelling your 
brains for something to do at your 
next party, whether it be a school en- 
tertainment, a church social, a neigh- 
borhood gathering, or what-not, it will 
be a relief to turn for help to this lat- 
est booklet issued by Community Ser- 
vice at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Seldom is such a wealth of suggestions 
for good times packed between covers 
—in any case, certainly not for the 
small sum of fifty cents. 

One glance at the table of contents 
reveals that every contingency has 
been provided for—from a party for 
the smallest children to a community 
sleighride which may include the whole 
town. As a recreation leader writes 
of the booklet, “I’ll know just what to 
do with the people in my town now. 
Everything is made so clear and the di- 
rections are so definite.” 

If you are in charge of a church pro- 
gram, there are many _ suggestions 
awaiting you in Chapter IX. There is 
another chapter which will be a gold 
mine to the harassed chairman of the 
social committee of a woman’s club, 
and still another which is just as val- 
uable to the leader of a neighborhood 
club. There are activities suggested 
which are suitable for men’s organi- 
zations, some which boys and girls are 
sure to enjoy, and others which have 
a special appeal to young women and 
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STICK WITH GLUEY 


five foremost features of per- 
fection make it the Quality 
Paste at the lowest cost. 
Saves time in the classroom. Fin- 
gers and clothing never soiled, 
Teaches the value of using good 
tools. Uniform smooth, velvety 
texture to the last drop. 

Use right from the jar without 
any mussy mixing with water. 


A Sizeable Saving 
Spetify Gluey in the gallon stone 
jars, friction top tin pails or the 
glass or tin quart sizes. For 
economy and quality 


Specify “Gluey” 


Your Trial Tube will be sent for 
10 cents. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 101 Ohio 




















“Sticks Like a Brother” | 


















Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent's, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 


Warp’s Review Books 


sheet Ques. & Ans.. .40c Geography, Ques. & Ans.. 4(c 
iology, Ques. & Ans. 40c Agriculture, Ques. & Ans. 40c 
Grammar, Eng. Set and Bookkeeping, Ques. . - 400 
Reading, ‘Writi and D ‘Ans 





ng. r rawing, Ques. 
Orthography and Civics, Ques. & Ans... ., + .++++++++ 
Arithmetic (written and mental with solutions)... +... 


4or more 35ceach, 25 or more 30c each, postpaid. 
Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 

















How to Pass Examinations 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These 


examinations with answers re 
—- wiil prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredinanystate in the 
Union. These examinations were prepa 
nearly a!l of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, Late Commissionet 
of Education for New York and formet 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
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WITH ANSWERS COM. 
“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 
Sixteen of them containing 29 subjects. 
Price complete postpaid $2. 
14 Yrs. of n * with Ans. $.2 
14 Yrs. o n with Ans. 
14 Yrs. o n . withAns. .2 
14 Yrs. 0 n with Ans. 2 
14 Yrs.o in 3000 words .29 
14 Yrs. o n th Ans. .2 
14 Yrs. o n * with Ans. .2 
14 Yrs. © n * swith Ans. .2 
14 Yrs. o: n * with Ans. .23 
14 Yrs.o n * with Ans. 2 
14 Yrs. 0 n with Ans. 2 
14 Yrs. 0 n with Ans. .2 
14 Yrs. o n with Ans. 2 
14 Yrs. 0 n with Ans. .2 
14 Yrs. o n with Ans. 3 
11 Yrs. o n with Ans. 22 
14 Yrs. o n with Ans. . 
nize n wi es % 
TS. © n Ww NS. 
14 Yrs. of n with Ans, _.3 











*Solutions given to all problems, $5.00 
*Revised Editions in 1918, 
of the above subjects 25 cents; any four (4) $1.00; 
any eit (8) $150: ay (Id) $2,000 The complete $5.005t 
pat 20 cents each in quantities of 10 or mere 
of any ON! when ordered for CLASS USE. 
BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
Box 43 © ROCHESTER, N. * 
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fora Limited Time! GEST (Mail Us This Ad’) 


fi] eho! Song Bonk FREF 


All with order for New Book—HEALTHFUL LIVING. Write 

NOW Send 6c in stamps for free sample song book an 

particulars. Illinois State Register, Dep. O, Springfield, Ill. 
EXTRA MONEY FOR TEACHERS—Millions in use 


How To Teach Primary Number 


By JOHN C. STONE, 
Author STONE-MILLIS ARITHMETICS 


Since so much of the ‘work of the primary 
grades is independent of a textbook, this book 
is prepared as a course of study and a manual 
for the teacher of the first four grades. Care- 
fully planned directions as to how to treat the 
three phases of the subject—presentation, drill, 
and applications. Not only shows how to pre- 
sent the fundamental facts and processes, but 
also provides well-graded drills that will, if fol- 
lowed, insure proper attention to all facts of 
each series. Games and other devices best suited 
to the special facts under consideration are 
given. Many typical problems are given and 
many sources of problem material suggested. 

Price $1.32 Postpaid 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
CHICAGO - + #$NEWYORK ~- BOSTON 








NY 
No. N907 No. N894 No. N82S 
luk. Gold $1.10)10k. Gold $2 ss[tok. Gold $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75c|14k. Gold $3.3)/14k. Gold $7.95 Me 
CHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 
on highestquality goods. Send postal to- 
day for sinest catalog ever published,show- 


inglatest styles of Class Pins,Class saoengree-| 1 dates BO 
8: 


als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- 7 A 

ing free and prepay transportation ges ,\ Ster. Silver $1.45 

Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


HAS.S. STIFFT “anuractuner 


Gbaed’ wm lelel ey 1G 














ADD DIGNITY, COLOR AND SPIRIT 
TO YOUR SCHOOL WORK. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MAKING 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FELT GOODS. 

PENNANTS, EMBLEMS, PILLOWS, 

MONOGRAMS, HATS, BANNERS, 

AND SPECIAL WORK. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
STANDARD PENNANT CO. 
BIG RUN, - - PENNA. 


Individual Name Pencils 
eee, 
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| Box of 6 
50c 


Box of 12 
75c 









Your own or your friend’s name gold stamped on 
high grade pencils, Distinctive — Unique — Pleas- 
ing —Personal—Inexpensive. For Birthdays, Holi- 
days, Greetings, Favors, Schools, etc. 1 box free with 
10; 3 free with 25; 15 free with 100. Typewrite or 
p-r-i-n-t names wanted. Remit M. O. or Check. 

Ohio Pencil Co. stacncs, Columbus, 0. 


Mound St., 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 








utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Letter size 
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LITERARY HELP prepared to order for pro- 
fessional people: 
Outlines, research, manuscript revision, addresses, 
publicity work, etc. Confidential, individual service 
guaranteed. Ask for terms. 
DERATE OUTLINES FOR STUDENTS $1.50 


Modern Literary Bureau, East Orange, N. J. 


CLASS PINS Discatetion. avo cetatoes 

DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letterg,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa, 
Jenkins Quality Emblems 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP 


Send for Free Catalog, Special terms to teachers. 
. P. JENKINS, 341 WASHINGTON STREET., QUINCY, MASS. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Educational Notes 


John Enright, State Commissioner 
of Education in New Jersey, will suc- 
ceed himself for a term of five years, 
his nomination by the governor having 
been confirmed by the state senate. 

W. F. Webster, former assistant su- 
perintendent of Minneapolis schools, 
has been elected superintendent. 

A novel public school course is that 
on automobiles which is being offered 
pupils in Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Of the total number of eligible 
teachers in Oklahoma, 99.8% are en- 
rolled in the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

In Michigan the question of “teach- 
erages” has been applied to the hous- 
ing of normal school presidents, and 
now the state is to provide residences 
for the heads of four such schools. 

When a change of political admin- 
istration in Indianapolis resulted in re- 
placing Director of Recreation Jarvis, 
a delegation of boys finally went to the 
mayor and begged for his reinstate- 
ment. They succeeded, although peti- 
tions of civic organizations had been 
without effect. 

By September, 1927, there will be 
no public school teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania who have not had the equivalent 
of a high school education plus two 
years of normal or other professional 
training. In the same state the efforts 
of the state superintendent, Thomas E. 
Finegan, have resulted in increasing 
the minimum school year to 160 days. 
In many rural districts formerly the 
schools were open less than 100 days 
a year. 

The city of Philadelphia has launch- 
ed a $35,000,000 school building pro- 
gram, which in the next four years will 
probably be increased to $70,000,000. 
EK. C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools, is chiefly responsible for the 
hearty official and public support ac- 
corded this ambitious undertaking. 

Dr. George B. Cutting, a Canadian, 
president of Acadia University, Nova 
Scotia, has been chosen president of 
Colgate University at Hamilton, N. Y. 
Dr. Cutting, who is a Yale graduate, 
has had remarkable success in his work 
in Nova Scotia 

In the National Crusade Tourna- 
ment organized by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, one of the eleven 
national banners and twenty-six of the 
107 national pennants were won by 
Idaho schools. 

On June 6, the taxpayers of Los 
Angeles, by a majority in the propor- 
tion of 15 to 1, voted a school bond 
issue of $17,400,000. Many new 
schools will be constructed and addi- 
tions made to others. Within the last 
three years there has been an annual 
increase of 20,000 in the Los Angeles 
school population. 

Dr. W. E. Sealock, professor of the 
history and principles of education in 
the Teachers’ College of the University 
of Nebraska, has been appointed dean 
of that college. He has had a long ex- 
perience as rural and grade school 
teacher, superintendent, and professor. 

A New Jersey law strictly prohibits 
any organization in any high school of 
the state which perpetuates itself 
through the election of new members 
by existing members. Before the end 
of the last school year all fraternities 
and sororities were to be eradicated. 


In order to guide rural school com- 
mittees in the purchase of a “Model 
Two-foot Shelf of Books for a Coun- 
try School,” to consist of the best 
twenty-five books that a juvenile li- 
brary can contain, selective ballots 
were polled during the convention of 
the American Library Association in 
June. Treasure Island, Robinson Cru- 
soe, Alice in Wonderland, and Little 
Women led in popularity. Among the 
other books in high favor were Van 
Loon’s Story of Mankind, Kipling’s 
Jungle Books, and Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden of Verses. In one Detroit 
school, where the children themselves 
were asked to vote, informational 
books received no votes at all. The 
children’s votes were for such books 
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Our New Book Catalogue 


is ready with descriptions and / 
illustrations of these six new 
publications, many other ex- 
cellent supplementary read- | 
ers, an abundance of practical | 
seat work and industrial ma- | 
} 
| 
| 





terial, helpful plan and out- 
line books, clever entertain- 
ments, ete. 

We will be glad to send you | 
a copy of our catalogue with- | 
out charge if you will send us | 
your name and address. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY = 


Dept. N. 52% So. Laflin St. 
CHICAGO 


























oductions of GREAT PAINT- 


Repr 
Only 10 Cents Each *<prss by GREAT MASTERS 


IN FULL COLOR 


Over 500 great paintings by great masters, from the world’s art galleries and 
private collections, are at last available, in beautiful and accurate color, in 


The Masters in Colors Series 





Beatrice D’Este 
A, di Predis 


* 
The Sistine Madonna—Raphael 


Average size 7'4x 10 inches, 
10 cents each for five or over. 








The Age of Innocence 
Reynolds 





a 


Raphael's Sistine Madonna, Madonna Granduca, Madonna of the Chair, etc., Rembrandt's Young 


Warrior, Sweeping Girl, etc., Reynold’s Age 
aged 4, etc., Stuart’s George Washington, Gio 


of Innocence, Young Shepherd, Viscount Althorp 
tto’s St. Francis Preaching to the Birds, Fra An- 


gelico’s Annunciation, Raeburn’s Boy with a Rabbit, Millais’ Boyhood of Raleigh, Eleanor Brick- 


dale’s Pied Piper of Hamelin, 


Vandyke’s Balbi Children, 


Whistler's Portrait of the Artist’s 


Mother, Millicent Sowerby’s pictures for little children, Reginald Barratt’s paintings of Venice and 
Egypt, and hundreds of other famous masterpieces by Boucher, Brueghel, Constable, van Eyck, 
Botticelli, Holbein, Hals, Turner, Velasquez, Luini, Hoppner, de Hooch, Bellini, Correggio, Francia, 
Gainsborough, Leonardo da Vinci, Lippi, Perugino, Rubens, Titian, and scores of others, are 


reproduced in this Series, 


For picture study, for the study of color, costume, architecture, and all the other great pur- 
poses served by the knowledge of how the great pictures really look, THE MASTERS IN COLOR 


SERIES offers hitherto undreamed of possibilities, 


Christmas-cards and calendars in the world! 
making The Sistine Madonna and The Age of 
And so easy to obtain, too! Simply fill out 


send it to us for an Introductory Dozen Assortment, and complete list. 


Scores of these prints, too, make the loveliest 
Let your pupils learn about the great masters by 
Innocence, for example, into Christmas-cards. 

and detach the coupon, pin a dollar bill to it and 
Or send us 30 cents in 


stamps for two prints and specimen Christmas-card, with complete list. 


“It is really a shame,” writes an enthusiastic 
purchaser, ‘‘that such exquisite things should sell 
for so little! But how glad I am it is so!” 








\| 
You need color when you study a great | 
painting. The painter painted it in color. 
A monotone of a painting,”’ says Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram, the distinguished architect and 
author, “is a plexus of falsifications, for it 
not only eliminates color altogether, which is 
the very soul of a picture, but it also distorts 
and wholly misrepresents the original scheme 
of light and dark.” 








THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
R. T. Hale, Director. 
BOOK AND ART PUBLISHERS 
755 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








TEAR HERE 








THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
755 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
C) I inclose herewith one dollar for which please 
2 send me an Introductory Dozen Assortment 
tj of the Masters in Color Series. 


3 I inclose herewith 30 cents in stamps for 
7 which please send me your Introductory 
tj Christmas-card Assortment of two Masters in 
gf Color prints and specimen Christmas-card, 


Name 


Fill out this coupon and mail to-day 
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Dodson 


Natu 


YOU, too, will need pictures. 
Make this year’s lessons more inter- 
esting, easier, and more lasting. You 
will find this way a_ revelation. 
Visual education has demonstrated 
its wonderful power in all branches 
of study—primary, intermediate and 
preparatory. The Dodson 
Bird and Nature Pictures 
are invaluable with geog- 
raphy, agriculture, science, 
drawing, mature study, read- 
ing and language. They 
are the most accurate and 
loveliest pictures of this kind 
in existence. 


JGCSEPH H. DODSON, 








Sugar Maple—Size 12x9 in. 





Pictures 


Send for them! 


hi 


Cardinal—Size 7x9 in. scription. 





905 Harrison Avenue, 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


As publisher of the Mumford 
Plates, it will be my pleasure to 
serve you with these pictures. 


President, 
American Audubon Association 


re 


A SPECIAL offer gives you the 
opportunity to see a variety of these 
pictures, 15 pictures for fifty 
cents, each from a different group. 
Many are in colors. Send now fer 
these and the complete list of pictures. 
Fifty cents—fifteen pictures. 


The Dodson Bird and 
Nature Chart, now sought 
by educators of authority, is 
sold for $50.00. It covers 
nearly one thousand subjects, 
richly illustrated in color, 
size 24x34 inches, mounted. 


Write for detailed de- 


ete 


Kankakee, Illinois 





Steam Log Loader—Size 8x6 in. 























Best DRAWING COURSE and DRAWING HELPS on the Market 


Artistic and Practical. 
A Complete Systematic Course by T. R. 


Inspirational and Technical. 


Correlatien and Picture Study. 
NEILSON, Director of Fine Arts 


in Idaho Technical Institute. 
To Be Used in Supervised, Unsupervised, and Rural Schools 


“The Neilson’s Drawing Book” with “Hand Book for Teachers” meets a 
long felt want in drawing for Teachers and Pupils alike. 


One book used in all grades. Graded 


by the “Hand Book for Teachers.” 


CONTENTS OF THE “NEILSON’S DRAWING BOOK” 


76 Pages 6x9 34 Scenes 
220 Drawings 


40 Cuts in Color 


47 Lessons with instructions for teacher in presenting the lessons. 


and answers expected. 


2 Christmas Drawings 


21 Flowers 

25 Patriotic Drawings 

18 Designs 

Questions to ask pupils 


75 Questions and Answers on Color, Songs, Bibie Readings, etc. 
Drawing Book and Hand Book, 75 Cents Postpaid. 


THE NEILSON SCENERY PORTFOLIO 
(a) Decorate your room with the children’s ‘work with the pack- 
(b) Children make Christmas Calendars 
(c) Best scenery set on the market. 
4 In Black and White Crayon 
on Gray Paper 
13 In Outline for Coloring (See 


age as an inspiration. 

from them. 
10 In color 
6 In Sepia 

10 In Wash Drawing 

8 In Paper Cutting cut opposite) 

2 Sceneries in Silhouette 

55 Sceneries in all. 


24 Outlines for coloring and _ 8 In color 


enlarging 4 In wash 
16 Biack and White Charcoal 8 Paper cutting 
and Chalk 


60 Sceneries in all. 


Plates of Design. 
Plates with 65 different designs in color. 


ane 


Postpaid for 55 cents. 


NEILSON SCENERY PORTFOLIO NO. 2 


Postpaid for 55 cents. 


NEILSON DESIGN PORTFOLIO 

















Plates with 65 different designs for color and application designs for Christmas, Easter, 


Valentine, Calendars, Box Covers, Labels, Tags, Book Marks, etc. 
55 Cents, Postpaid. 
“THE NEILSON PACKAGE OF SPECIAL DAY DRAWINGS” 


Directions for Coloring will be found in package and in Neilson’s Drawing Book. 
Printed in Hectograph Ink so teacher can make 40 of each subject for pupils’ use at 


Package contains the following: 
Easter 
Christmas 


small expense. 
Hallowe'en 
Thanksgiving 


Lincoln 
Washington 


Scenes Birds 
Flowers Etc. 


50 Cents, Postpaid. 


Neilson’s Drawing Book for Pupils 
Neilsen’s Hand Book for Teachers 
Neilsen’s Scenery Portfolio 


Neilson’s Scenery Portfolio No. 2 
Neilson’s Design Portfolio \ all for $2.35 
Neilson’s Special Day Portfolio 


Prepaid. P.O. Order 


10 Pupil’s Drawing Book, One Teacher’s Hand Book.........ccccecceccccseccs $2.25 Prepaid 
15 Pupil’s Drawing Book, One Teacher’s Hand Book.........cscsccescecseccs 3.15 Prepaid 
20c each in quantities, 15 or more, prepaid. 

Order now, pay when you collect from your pupils, if you so desire. 


Address Neilson Drawing Book Company, Pocatello, Idaho 


Thousands and thousands placed last year through this paper and by adoption. 





ber 19, 20, and 21. 


son, and Hays. 


University of Minnesota, 


Association. 





ciations, held at Tacoma, 


tion as aims to work for: 


Physical Education Bill. 


economics. 
6. Public 


foreigners, physical 


all the children of the nation. 


school is the 


father is beginning to realize it. 


have.” 


taught them not.—Pcpe. 


as Treasure Island and Tom Sawyer. 
A ballot similar to that taken by the 
American Library Association was 
taken later at the N. E. A. convention. 


The Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in four sections on Octo- 
The meetings will 
be held in Topeka, Parsons, Hutchin- 
At each of these meet- 
ing places there will be a ‘““Kansas Gen- 
eral Session” among others, in which 
Kansas speakers will be featured. The 
central theme for the Topeka and 
Hutchinson programs will be ‘Educa- 
tional Objectives.””’ Among the speak- 
ers frem out of the state will be Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York, Dr. 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of the 
Raymond 
Robins of Chicago, Prof. E. A. Ross of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Supt. 
J. H. Beveridge of Omaha, Nebr., pres- 
ident of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 


National P. T. A. Convention 


Three hundred delegates from all 
parts of the country attended the con- 
vention of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers Asso- 
Wash., 
from May 8 to 138, with Mrs. Milton P. 
Higgins of Massachusetts presiding. 
The convention adopted the following 
“Six P’s” of the Oregon state associa- 


1, Peace—Reduction of armaments 
by international agreement and some 


~~ cee of “eesenagg . I 
. Prohibition—No change in the ‘6 99 
Volstead Act which would readmit P RANG CATALOG 
wine or beer or otherwise weaken en- OF 
forcement. y 

3. Protection for women in industry Drawing 
—Adequate support for the Women’s Art and 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

4. Physical education—Federal aid Handwork 
to the states for the promotion of Supplies 


physical education, following the gen- 
eral lines laid down in the Fess-Capper 


5. Protection of the home—Home 


schools—The principles 
embodied in the Towner-Sterling Bill 
—a department of education, with a 
secretary in the President’s cabinet, 
and federal aid to the states for the re- 
moval of illiteracy, Americanization of 
education, the 
training of teachers, and the better- 
ment of educational opportunities for 


The convention indorsed the Voight 
Bill prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
and interstate shipment of filled milk. 
Other resolutions related to law en- 
forcement, better photoplays, the press 
and literature, social hygiene, infancy 
and maternity, and pre-school welfare. 
Dr. Edward QO. Sisson of Reed Col- 
lege, Oregon, in speaking on “The 
Education of the American Citizen,” 
said there were “menacing possibilities 
in the teaching situation to-day,” but 
he also remarked that “The American 
finest institution the 
world has ever seen, and the ——— 
i et 
him into your P. T. A. and he will help 
you get the funds the schools must 


Men must be taught as though you 









SPENCERIAN | 


DUNTING HOUSE 2 





Counting House 
Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
keeping. 













nieces 
Seem) No. 47 
Intermediate 


Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway New York 











Great 
Price Reductions 


You Need It—Send for It! 
And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 





September 1yzy 
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We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aencid, 
also Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dicti y blished ludi the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


We willsend you postpaid any school or college book upon receipt 
of the publishers’ list price (40 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 
ond-hand copy]. We will open an account with School Boards, 
Sehools and Teachers. Send usatrialorder. Mention yeur official 
position. We will accept any new or second-hand scheo! or college 
books, Dictionaries ard Translations in exchange, or buy for cashif 
salable with us. Send list for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BASKETRY MATERIALS 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only lic. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 

















Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain 

PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 

Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio 
BY MAIL. BEST AND EASIEST. 


SHORTHAN KBRST SCHOOL, Reading, Pa. 



































Poates Relief Series of Maps 


Know the World in which we live! 


For the first time, we offer direct to our 
Teachers, in sizes 10x12— North America— 
South America— Europe—Asia—A frica— 
Australia— Australasia— United States— 
Palestine—New York—Connecticut—Cali- 
fornia — Michigan — New Jersey—at 15 cents each— 
$1—special forset of eight (8) selected subjects. Become 
an enthusiast on the Topographical Features of the 
World. Particularly prepared’ for school use. No 
expense spared in the making. Absolutely accurate 
accerding to government contours, 

You will find the name Poates (Map Engraver) on the 
maps, in nearly every Geography and History you use. 


Send now for trial order enclosing 15¢ to cover post- 
age. Weare anzinus that you see these new reliefs 
now so that you can order your fall supply early. 


POATES -PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
6 Washington Place, New York, N. Y- 
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Graded Language 
and Composition 















































A New 
INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIES Series of 
Graded Language Inexpensive 
and Composition | | Text Books 
= Providing 
| mumocroe |%} | a Practical 
" Course 
oe in Language 
wneniein Work 
o}_—""_{=! | for All the 
Grades 
Prepaid Prices 


Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per eopy in 
strong paper covers; 32 cents per 
copy in limp cloth covers. 

Book I1I—For Third Grade \ ,in.st!oves 

Book IV—For Fourth Grade é cents 

Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 

Book VI—For Sixth Grade In timp 

Book VII—For Seventh Grade 24 cents 

Book VIlII—For Eighth Grade] ~ per copy 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical wogk is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded Language and Compesition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed | and Composition ”’ Series is 
equally as advantageous ‘either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 








Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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Pennsylvania’s Summer School 
Attendance 


High water mark has been establish- 
ed in summer school attendance in 
Pennsylvania, according to reports 
from the forty-one normal schools 
and colleges in the state conducting 
summer _ sessions. Nearly 23,000 
teachers—one-half the teaching force 
of the state—attended summer ses- 
sions in these institutions. Never in 
the history of the state—never in the 
history of any other state—have so 
many teachers enrolled for summer 
school work. Colleges and normal 
schools were full to overflowing, it be- 
ing necessary to organize extension 
schools at several of the institutions. 
Not only was the attendance notable, 
but there was evident the finest spirit 
among the teachers, showing appre- 
ciation of the new vista that has been 
opened to them and of the opportunity 
to attain advanced standing in their 
profession. Registration at the thir- 
teen normal schools was 8971 and at 
twenty-eight colleges 13,633. The 
above figures do not include the more 
than 3,000 teachers taking summer 
courses in the colleges outside the 
state; nor the 1,000 teachers attend- 
ing special schools in the state. Of 
the total enrollment, 22,564 are teach- 
ers in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, The increase in summer atten- 
dance in Pennsylvania during the last 
three years has been nothing short of 
wonderful. At the normal schools 
this year it is four times what it was 


-three years ago; and at the colleges, 


even more than that. This is a very 
remarkable increase and is a most 
striking indication of how rapidly 
Pennsylvania is advancing toward its 
educational goal. 


San Antonio, Texas, is making plans 
to build a club house for the city 
teachers. 


The summer school at Columbia 
University had the largest registration 
in its history, reaching nearly 13,000. 
Every quarter of the globe was repre- 
sented. New York’s quota was about 
2,500, and there was a marked in- 
crease in the number of students from 
the South and Middle Atlantic States. 


New York City had some two hun- 
dred and fifty Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools at that many churches and 
social centers during July and August. 
The term lasted for five weeks, with 
sessions every day but Saturday and 
Sunday. There were four hundred 
superintendents and seventeen hun- 
dred teachers, and upwards of 50,000 
pupils. Nominal salaries were paid, 
superintendents receiving $75 and 
teachers $50 for the term. 


A petition bearing the names of 
3,400,000 school children of eight 
Middle Western States asking for the 
loan of the Liberty Bell for use in a 
great Pageant of Progress to be given 
in Chicago, was presented by a com- 
mittee from that city to the city of 
Philadelphia. The city council granted 
the request, but this action was ve- 
toed by the mayor. As a reason and 
aside from technical points, the Mayor 
said that, while appreciating the pa- 
triotic benefits of trips of the bell, he 
felt that as custodian of the greatest 
national relic Philadelphia had a great- 
er duty than that of stirring up pa- 
triotism. If the trip to Chicago were 
approved, it would set a precedent for 
other trips which could not well be re- 
fused, thus endangering the bell. He 
felt that the time had come to deter- 
mine definitely and finally as to all 
proposed trips for the bell, and he 
would take it upon himself to do so in 
the negative. 








Shorthand in 30 Days 


Boyd—World’s record in speed, accuracy, and sim- 
plicity, EASILY LEARNED AT HOME, Thousands 
use it in Government, journalistic and business offiees. 
COMPLETE COURSE — Instructor, Letter Writer, 
Dictionary and instruction ‘‘How to master system 
easily’’ all for $4.50. 


BOYD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Cor. 13th & F Sts., R. 108, Washington, D.C. 
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Alew Little Lines \~ 


Have you ever noticed a cartoonist draw? 
Another there. A small 
A splash of shading—and you have 
a wonderful picture! It was all so easy— 
because he knew how—he knew which 
lines to use and just where to put them. 
Through this New Easy Way to Draw you 
too can learn the Magic Power of a Few 
Little Lines and how to make big money 
in drawing them! 


A short line here. 
curve. 








Note how these 
few little lines 
are transform- 
ed into a pic- 
ture. 





One of the 
most fascinat- 
ing, best paid 
businesses— 
yours after a 
few minutes’ 
training a day. 





Delightful pas- 


os time! Endless 
fun! Acquire 
the knack in 
your spare 
time. 


Invaluable asset 

in your present 

business. A few ii ) 
lines can drive Gui a 
home your in- 

tangible ideas, 

New way makes 

it easy to learn 

drawing. 








And most of them never touched 


studied with us. 


easily ancy and make big money. 


all that is needed. 
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HIS wonderful new method hich salary. Many earn mere than 
makes it possible for any- the cost of the course while they are 
learn Illustrating, learning! 
Cartooning, or Commercial Art. YOU-—with a little spare time study 
Hundreds of our students are i” your own home < an easily and 
. = “oan quickly get one of these big-paying 
splendid incomes. ‘rtists’ jobs. ae 
: : This amazing method has explod- 
€ 
Irawing pencil before they ed the old idea that talent is an ab 
solute necessity in art-that ‘‘It's all 
The simplicity of this method @ ‘gift.’ Just as you have learned 
you. You will be to write, this new method teaches 
pin ae at your own rapid progress, you to draw. We start you with 
You learn by mail—yet you receive Straight lines, then curves, Then you 
_ instruction from one of learn how to put them together. 
foremost Commercial Now, you begin making pictures. 
80 years’ successful ex- Shading, action, perspective, and all 
perience. tank Godwin and Wynn the rest follow in their right order, 
Holeomb (Wynn), the famous art- until you are making pictures that 
> but _ ‘of his many suc- bring you from $50 to $500 or 
Get into this fas- More! Many artiats get as high as 
NOW. You can $1,000 for a single drawing, 
Big money is gladly paid and big 
study each day is money is waiting for anyone with 
, foresight enough to prepare for th's 
, advertising agencies, pleasant profession, Through our 
Sr business concerns—all are new easy method of teaching, YOU 
and women to han- can earn big money as an artist, 
ine their art work. Cartoonists and regardless of your present ability. 
designers are ata premium, Dozens Mail coupon today for interesting 
of our students started work at a booklet telling all about it. 


Coupon Brings Fascinating Booklet 


An interesting and handsomely 
“How to Become an Artist,” has been prepared and will 
be sent to you without cost. It tells how you can easily 
become an artist in a few minutes’ daily spare time and 


at a cost of a few cents a day. 
Explains about this amazing 
method in detail. Tells of 
our students—and their won- 
derful progress—and how we 
can qualify you for a high- 
salaried artist's position. 
Booklet gives full particulars 








booklet, Mail coupon today for this fas- 
cinating booklet, and learn how 
you can become an Artist in 
a few minutes a day of your 
spare time. Cut out ceupon 


and mail NOW. 


The Washington School of Art, Ine. 
| 1874 Marden Bidg., Washington, B. @. | 








about our “Free Artist’s Out- Please send me, without cost or ebliga- | 
fit’’ Offer. This booklet will ten on my part, your , free, beet, } ‘How 

. $ to Become an Artist,’’ and full details 
sah SS = | about your special ‘Short-Time Offer. | 
amazing New Easy Way to | 
Draw and how you can quick- | pT CTC Cee TT “| 
ly learn, at home in spare (State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
time. Fill out the booklet- 

* aap D - loomust 
coupon now, Mail it TODAY. aint AGGIES ccc cccecetcccceseccoeds | 
Washington School of Art, Inc., 1874 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. @. i am eum au Ga eum aus eee a= oe _| 





“Music Lessons 
“At Home- 











or professional success. The lessons are 

, a marvel of simplicity and complete- 
Piano ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
Cornet study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
Violin teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
Harmony individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 
— Write, telling us the course you are interested in amd we 
Ma, dolin will send our catalog describing the ceurse you want. 
bse School University Extension Conservatory 
Music 632 Siegel Meyers Building Chicago, Illinois 


Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
small cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 
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well-dressed teacher knows 


HE knows that the Modified 

S Educator will give her smart 
style. 

She knows that the Modified 

Educator will give her foot comfort. 


Flexible, roomy, good -looking, 
the Modified Educator makes an 
ideal shoe for the teacher. It is 


endorsed by the Y. W. C. A. for its. 


400,000 members. 


Designed to give the foot good- 
looking lines, it em- 


pedic principles of 


bodies all the ortho- M O Di F"| E 


the famous Educator — the shoe 
that “lets the feet grow as they 
should.” 


Wearing it will mean no more 
corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, or 
fallen arches—instead solid comfort 
“tanding or walking. 


Make a point of seeing this 
shoe. An inspection will prove that 
real comfort is not incompatible 
with smart style. 

Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
22 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FDUCATOR 


Write for our FREE chart 
explaining foot health in an 





interesting way. It will 
help you in your hygiene 


FOR WOMEN talks to the children. 
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Bent Bones that 


were bent by 
Pointed Shoes 
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Straight Bones 
in a Modified 
Educator Shoe 


Cs J 


Unless stamped like 
this it is not a 
Modified Educator 
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et me but do my work from day to day 


In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 






In roari 


ng market place or tranquil room: 
[Sct me but find it in my heart to say, 


(hen vagrant wishes beckon me astray 


This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
OF all who live, Iam the one by whom 





(Whis work can best be done in the right way’ 


~ Henry Van Dyke 
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Beginning the Year Right 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
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9 T the opening of the new school year, no greater 
service can be rendered pupils than to help them 
to adopt a program of daily life which will enable 
them to accomplish their intellectual tasks most 
effectively and with the least waste of time and 
energy. The typical pupil does not appreciate 
that the mind is law-abiding; that it will uniformly work to better 
advantage in every respect if treated in some ways than in other 
ways; that more can be accomplished and with less wear and tear 
by following one program than by following a different one. If 
pupils could have it impressed upon them at the beginning of the 
year that there can be and usually is waste and inefficiency in 
mental work just as there is in mechanical work, but that it is 
feasible to reduce waste and inefficiency in the working of the 
mind just as in the working of an engine, this knowledge would 
certainly prove to be a means of grace to them. 





T should not be difficult for any teacher to convince her pupils 
that the mind cannot work smoothly and successfully if it is 
handicapped by physical defects or irregularities. If visual de- 
fects are allowed to go uncorrected, there will be constant drain 
on nervous energy. An analogy might assist some pupils to appre- 
ciate how desirable it is to correct visual defects. Formerly, be- 
cause of friction, steam engines utilized in actual work only about 
twenty per cent of the power generated, but mechanical engineers 
have succeeded in reducing friction so that now a larger propor- 
tion of power is devoted to the accomplishment of the work for 
which the engine is constructed. A machine that lost eighty per 
cent of its power through friction would to-day be regarded as ex- 
ceedingly wasteful and ineffective. In the same way, a pupil who 
continues to work with defective eyes loses force through friction 
that should be conserved and expended in productive work. 
During the last ten or fifteen years, as a result of a large amount 
of investigation, it has been shown that adenoids, diseased tonsils, 
and decaying teeth are sources of much mischief. A pupil cannot 
develop the amount of energy required for efficient mental work 
if adenoids prevent him from breathing freely during the day and 
sleeping soundly at night. Again, if a pupil absorbs toxins from 
infected tonsils or teeth, the mental as well as the bodily ma- 
chinery will be slowed down. Many instances like the following 
could be cited: A pupil whom the writer knows led her class in 
school until she reached the seventh grade. Then she began to 
“loaf on the job,” according to the reports of the teachers. At 
the end of the seventh year, it was doubtful whether she ought to 
be promoted; but on account of her previous record she was allow- 
ed to enter the eighth grade. However, she grew steadily more 
inattentive and lethargic. A medical examination revealed the 
fact that she was absorbing poisons from her tonsils. She was 
taken out of school, her tonsils were removed, and the toxins in her 
system were soon eliminated. Although she was absent from 
school for three weeks, she made up lost ground and graduated in 
June at the head of her class. 


OXINS absorbed from decaying teeth will slow down the 
mind in the same way as toxins absorbed from diseased 
tonsils or any other infected organ. Poisons may be absorbed 
from uneliminated waste matter in the alimentary tract; many 
pupils are inattentive and lethargic because of colon toxins. Over- 
indulgence in food is frequently the cause of toxic conditions. It 
cannot be too deeply impressed upon a pupil that toxins flowing 
in the blood, no matter from what source derived, act as a load 
or drag upon the mind. 
Body and mind alike have been constructed on a rhythmical 
plan. The heart beats rhythmically; every vital organ performs 
its tasks most easily when a rhythmical program is established. 


This requires that pupils should observe daily and weekly 
rhythmical programs in respect to sleep, exercise, food, rest, and 
relaxation. It is particularly important that a rhythmical pro- 
gram in mental activity should be established. The same hours 
should be utilized every day for study in the school and at home. 
There will be less waste of energy if a given lesson is prepared 
at the same hour every day than if there is no regularity in this 
respect. 

Habits in regard to posture and dress are of importance in in- 
creasing or reducing bodily friction; and when the bodily ma- 
chinery works at a disadvantage, the mind will be handicapped. 
A pupil who habitually bends over his task with his eyes within 
six inches of his work imposes a heavy burden on himself. If he 
will sit up straight, the vital organs will operate with less friction 
and his mind will not be distracted from intellectual tasks, as it 
certainly will be when the physical organs cry out for release 
from compression, or for more air, or for relaxation. A tight 
collar is an excellent device to interfere with smooth, effective 
mental activity. Constriction of any part of the body by tight 
clothing simply increases the friction of the bodily machinery and 
slows down the mind. 


C' requires from five to ten minutes for a pupil to “‘warm up” in 
the study of any subject. A pupil cannot take up an arith- 
metic lesson and do his best with it immediately. When the mind 
becomes fully attuned to arithmetic study, it should continue at it 
until the onset of fatigue. With the youngest children, this may 
be in ten minutes; but with pupils in the eighth grade, it should 
be possible to continue at one task without distraction for twenty- 
five or thirty minutes. If there is distraction, it means waste and 
loss of efficiency. Some pupils never attend to a mental task for 
longer than four or five minutes at a time; then they must do 
something different. In home study such pupils give attention to 
a lesson for a few minutes and then they get a drink, or chew gum, 
or look at a picture book, or go to the telephone, or do some other 
distracting thing. This is as bad a mental habit as a pupil could 
acquire. He not only wastes energy by having to “warm up” to 
the same task time after time, whereas he should complete it when 
he is once warmed up to it; but more serious still, by following 
such a program he fails to accomplish results that reach a high 
standard. Some pupils never go below the surface of anything 
because they do not continue uninterruptedly at a task long 
enough to get thoroughly into it and reach the bottom of it. 

It is of the utmost importance that pupils should early establish 
a program in school and at home that prohibits distraction for any 
cause while they are working at a mental task. If there are tele- 
phone calls they must wait until the lesson is prepared. A pupil 
should acquire the habit of getting a drink between tasks, not dur- 
ing a task. He should learn to stay with a lesson uninterruptedly 
until it is mastered, or he will waste mental energy and fail to 
accomplish what he should accomplish in intellectual work. 


NE is likely to be distracted in an unfamiliar environment. 
Some pupils cannot concentrate at all on a mental task if 
they are in a strange room, or even if they are studying at a new 
desk. If possible, every pupil should have a place of his own 
where he may prepare his lessons. The light should be so ar- 
ranged that it is concentrated on the book that is being studied, 
the composition that is being written, or the laboratory experiment 
that is being conducted. Dispersed light often leads to dispersed 
attention. Some pupils can resist distraction while others cannot. 
All noises, even familiar ones, tend to distract the attention, but 
noises made by human beings are more distracting than any 
others. Conversation in a study room should never be permitied 


(Continued on page 94) 
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_ Effective Constitution Teaching—I 


BY ETTA V. 


The Constitution remains the surest and safest 
foundation for a free government that the wit of 
man has yet devised.—NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUT- 
LER, President, Columbia University. 


EACHERS in the schools of America 

to-day are living through a period as 

momentous as that preceding the Civil 

War. Through compromise after com- 
promise, the people were then led to the brink 
of national disaster. To-day we are compro- 
mising our principles, but the disaster threat- 
ening us is far greater than that of the Civil 
War. Then the South battled not for Slavery 
but for her conception of States’ Rights under 
the Constitution. Had the South won, there 
would have been, for a time at least, two great 
constitutionally governed nations in the pres- 
ent area of the United States. But what is 
facing us now is nothing less than the break- 
down of constitutional government. Such a 
breakdown would be a disaster for the world. 
It would mean not only the overthrow of con- 
stitutional government in America, but a check 
to free, popular government anywhere in the 
world. 

The cause of the threatened disaster is a 
widespread popular ignorance, on the part not 
only of people and lawmakers, but even of the 
teachers in our schools, concerning the funda- 
mental spirit and the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The teaching 
of the Constitution of the United States is not 
only neglected (as can be proved by state and 
city courses of study) but where taught it is so 
ineptly handled as to be distasteful to both 
teachers and pupils. 

The movement for citizenship teaching has 
penetrated the utmost rural fastness and the 
revision of courses of study is feverishly go- 
ing on. But in contemplating these revised 
“Courses in Citizenship,” one is reminded of 
Mme. Roland’s “Liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!” and one is tempted to ex- 
claim, “Citizenship Teaching, what crimes are 
committed in thy name!” How many precious 
hours, beyond what is reasonable and neces- 
sary, are spent in discussing details of com- 
munity government, while the spirit and mean- 


ing of this country that the children are urged 
to love and serve is never brought clearly to 
their understanding. Children can graduate 
with credit from the eighth grade of many 
schools, can have taken all the citizenship 
teaching offered and be little more American 
than children of the same age in Australia or 
Germany. Why? Because the majority of the 
new courses in citizenship make good neigh- 
bors but not necessarily good Americans. 

Forewarned is forearmed. Wise teachers 
know that there is a nation-wide movement to 
legislate for compulsory teaching of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the schools of 
the country. They know that four states, Iowa, 
Michigan, Illinois and Rhode Island, have re- 
cently passed such a law and that states where 
similar laws have been more honored in the 
breach than in the observance will either en- 
force or amend existing laws. Certain other 
states will have such legislation proposed in 
the next session of their respective assemblies. 
Dr. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, 
has said recently, “If anyone objects to such a 
law in any other state, that is abundant demon- 
stration that such a law is needed.” 

Compulsory teaching of the Constitution does 
not mean adding a new burden to the teacher. 
It is simply an acknowledgment of the fact 
that the only excuse for free public education 
in American schools is the creation of Ameri- 
can citizenship, such American citizenship de- 
pending on a knowledge of the spirit and ideals 
of American constitutional government. 

NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, wishing 
to help the teachers in this great duty, has ar- 
ranged for a series of questions and answers on 
the Constitution, to be accompanied by sugges- 
tions as to methods and references for teachers 
and pupils. Further, every reader of these ar- 
ticles on Constitution teaching may send to the 
writer for free additional help in answering 
points which come up in class discussion. 

The questions will be intended for grades 
above the sixth and will be arranged psycho- 
logically, not logically. They will be selected 
in the order of the child’s interest, not in the 
order of the clauses of the Constitution. The 
whole document will be covered before the 





LEIGHTON, Ciwwic Secretary, National Security League 





series closes, but the questions will aim to 
create interest and loyalty by stressing the 
great privileges and opportunities guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and so will deal more with 
the parts of the Constitution that appeal to 
all and can be understoood by children than 
with the mere mechanics of government. 

The more the teacher knows about the Con- 
stitution, the more she will understand why 
the great men of all nations have reverenced it. 
For 135 years, it has been the beacon light of 
all who love freedom. The teacher who knows 
will love it and will teach it with enthusiasm 
and enjoyment. “The Constitution should get 
into our hearts as well as into our brains.” 

For further information and advice, address 
Etta V. Leighton, Civic Secretary, National 
Security League, 17 East 49th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


A Socialized Recitation 


1. What would happen if there were no conduct 

regulations in school—no laws in the community? 

. What people, savage or civilized, need most laws 

or rules? 

Civilized—prove it. 

3. Why did the Pilgrims draw up the Mayflower 
Compact? (Read it without the reference to 
King James.) 

4, What is a Constitution? 

The rules of the game of government. 

5. Why did we not have a Constitution of the 
United States until 1787? 

Because we were living partly under the Eng- 
lish Constitution and partly under state charters 
and laws made in the colonial assemblies. 

6. When and why did we stop living under the Eng- 
glish Constitution? 

At the time of the Revolutionary War, because 
England was depriving us of our rights as 
British citizens. 

7. Did we stop living under the laws of the charters 
and colonial legislatures? 


to 


No. 
8. Why did the Colonies join together to fight Eng- 
land? 
“Tn union there is strength.” 
9. When was the Declaration of Independence 
adopted? 


10. Read the first two sentences in the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence and 
(Continued on page 90) 


Live Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


LESSON I 
THE MEANING OF “PER CENT” 


HERE is no reason why the subject of 
percentage should be invested with an 
air of mystery and pupils be led to 
flounder helplessly through half a doz- 
en or more “cases” with their puzzling 
rules and formulas. It is simply a special case of 
decimal fractions and the only reason that it 
has been made a separate topic in arithmetic is 
because it has been found so useful and con- 
venient, thus warranting special attention and 
practice, 
Teacher’s Aim: To show that percentage is sim- 
ply a continuation of fractions. 
Pupil’s Motive: 
cent, 


To find out the meaning of per 


Preparation. What is the definition of a fraction? 
One or more fractional units.) Show the class 
What is meant by a fractional unit. How is a 
fractional unit named? (According to the number 
of parts into which a whole is divided.) Write a 


BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


number of fractions on the board, Mary, and show 
what is meant by each of the terms. What is the 
denominator? What is the numerator? Others in 
class may be called upon to give examples illustrat- 
ing the meaning of fractions. (Teacher’s Note: If 
it is found at this point that the class as a whole is 
weak in an understanding of fractions the teacher 
may stop here with the explanation: We started 
out to learn about percentage to-day, but we find 
that we do not understand fractions well enough to 
go ahead; therefore we shall have to go back and 
review the subject of fractions for a few days.) 
What is a decimal fraction? What is the meaning 
of the Latin word decem? Class may pass to the 
board and write a list of 10 decimals. Read them. 
Write the following with denominators: 0.8; 0.24; 
2.175; 0.005; 0.4045; 0.0002; 0.0017. Write deci- 
mally the following: %o; oo; 400003 24003 
2540003 2 %o000- 

See above note to teachers and review decimals if 
necessary. 

Development. What are we going to find out to- 
day? (Pupil’s aim is here stated.) In this room 
there are 30 children. One out of every two is a 
girlk How many girls are there? In the spelling 








lesson this morning there were 100 words; if 5 out 
of every 50 words had been missed, how many words 
were spelled wrong? 

Who can show the class a simple way of writing 1 
out of 2; 1 out of 10; 1 out of 35; 1 out of 50? In 
the Latin language there is a little word that means 
about the same as the words “out of.” It is per. 
(Teacher writes it on board as she pronounces it.) 
Now let us read the above fractions, substituting 
the word per for the words “out of.” The class may 
write the following, using the word per. 

1 per 10; 2 per 10; 3 per 10; 5 per 10; 7 per 10. 
(At this point some pupil should be able to 
suggest the use of the word decem instead of ten. 
If not, the teacher may suggest it.) Now write the 
following, using the word per: 2 per 100; 7 per 100; 
35 per 100; 50 per 100; 63 per 100. Do you know 
another word that may be used instead of 100? 
(The teacher gives the Latin word centum with its 
abbreviation cent, writing it on the board as she 
says it.) Now rewrite the numbers above, using 
instead of 100 the words per cent. Write the fol- 
lowing, using per cent instead of per hundred: 3 
per cent; 16 per cent; 20 per cent; 10 per cent. At 
the board work out the following: 
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100 a a ee “| 6 Sept 12 50% 80% PER CENT CHANGED TO FRACTIONS 
eit 18 se% 6678% Teacher’s Aim: To lead children to see how per 
Now let’s find a shorter way of writing the above. 14 nth vada cent may be changed to common fractions and vice 
Years ago people used to write % instead of the “1 oe whi versa. 
Who can tell me the sign now used? ood 7o Pupil’s Motive: To find out how per cent may be 


words per cent. 
Rewrite the above, using the sign % instead of 


the words per cent and the sign = in place of the 
words the same as. 
15% = how many 4o0’s? Write it as a decimal. 
8% % = “ “ “ec “ “ “ 
% % _ “ “ “ “cc “ 6 
634% _ “c “ “ “ “ “ 
175% = “ “ “ “ “ “ 


To make sure that we understand the meaning of 
per cent we shall change the following per cents to 
decimals. 

(The teacher here reads a long list of per cents to 
be changed to decimals. Such lists may be found in 
any good arithmetic textbook.) 

Later, when we work problems in percentage, we 
shall often have to change decimals to per cents. 


Uy | err Yo0’s Write it as a per cent. 
0.825 = ...... Pe ‘ ee a 
DOUSD SH savsed - rr eS 3 

Sh ee “3 i e P 
DRUIe me scenes sd se 


From any textbook read a long list of decimals to 
be changed to per cents. By this time children 
should be accustomed to working quite proficiently 
with the term per cent. 

Assignment. The usual classroom textbook should 
be used in making the assignments. Assign enough 
examples to insure plenty of practice, but not enough 
to prevent neatness and accuracy. From the very 
first insist that problems be written out, preferably 
in ink, on good white paper, that margins be left on 
both sides of the page, and that rows of figures be 
kept straight and neat. Accept no slovenly papers. 
Encourage children to save all of their work for the 
purpose of exhibiting it later to parents and patrons. 


LESSON II 
FINDING A PER CENT OF A NUMBER 

Teacher’s Aim: To give children plenty of prac- 
tice in finding a per cent of a number. 

Pupil’s Motive: If you know how many chickens 
a woman had hatched with an incubator and were 
told that a certain per cent of them died, how would 
you find out how many of them died and how many 
she had left? 

Preparation. Examples worked at the board as 
a review of the preceding lesson. At this time the 
papers containing the assignment may be used in 
various ways for fixing the facts in mind. 

Development. 25¢¢ is how many hundredths? To 
find .25 of 600 how does one proceed? Then to find 
25% of 600 we must find .25 of 600. At the board 
give long lists of examples in which the process is 
simply to find a per cent of a number. Select these 
lists from any textbook, preferably not the one the 
pupil uses, however, as this book should be used 
mainly for assignments. After children have become 
fairly proficient in this operation recall again the 
problem stated under the Pupil’s Motive. Have 
several children state the solution. The following 
problems may then be indicated for work at the 
board: 

1. There are 200 children in the Reanoke Consoli- 
dated School. Of this number 60% are from Nor- 
wegian parents, 20°7 from Swedish, and 20% from 
American-born parents. How many are there of 
each nationality? 

2. In a certain country school there are 32 pupils. 
One morning not long ago 25% of them had not 
cleaned their finger nails, 121%%% had failed to clean 
their teeth, and 64% had unwashed necks and ears. 
How many of them needed cleaning up? 

3. In the school library there are 125 books. 80% 
of them have been read at least 10 times apiece, 20% 
of them have been read only two or three times. 
How many of the books are read most frequently? 

4. In a perfect attendance contest in a country 
school there are 15 boys and 20 girls. The following 


are the per cents of each in attendance on the days 
indicated. 
winner = 
each day? 


Which side won? Put a star beside the 
each day. How many boys were present 
How many girls? 


5. A girl raised 150 chickens. 60% of them were 
pullets and these she kept. 60% of the rest she sold. 
The remainder she kept. How many pullets and 
how many cockerels did she keep? 

Assignment. From the regular school textbook 
assign enough written problems to keep children 
profitably employed during their study period. 

To train pupils for clear thinking and logical 
reasoning the power of analyzing or “seeing 
through” a problem must be developed. This work 
then becomes rational rather than mechanical. The 
pupil depends less upon rules and is able to work 
more independently. 

Analysis of a problem is simply an orderly state- 
ment of the steps used in its solution. Each step 
must depend upon the one before it. Where chil- 
dren are assigned problems for seat or home work 
a part of the assignment, at least, should call for the 
correct written analysis of some of the problems. 

A particular model or type of analysis may be 
given to the class as a pattern, but rigid adherence 
to such form is not desirable. It is enough if the 
analysis has been “direct, clear, concise, coherent, 
and grammatical” (Longan, First Lessons in 
Arithmetic). 

LESSON III 
A DRILL LESSON IN PER CENT 


The teaching of arithmetic in the past consisted 
largely of formal memory training through parrot- 
like repetition and continual monotonous drill-work. 
Little attention was given to the reasoning faculty. 
From this the pendulum swung to the opposite ex- 
treme wherein nothing was taught for which the 
pupil could not see a motive or reason. To-day the 
happy medium has been reached, in our better 
schools, at least. 

A topic has been developed for which the motive 
has been developed. Certain operations connected 
with this topic will not be clinched by merely reason- 
ing through them. They must become habitual 
through constant and persistent drill. 

To be successful a drill must be quick, accurate, 
concise, varied and interesting. Many devices may 
be used to secure interest. In upper grades, how- 
ever, the devices should appeal more to the intellect 
and less to the love of competition or rivalry. 

Teacher’s Aim: To fix the simple percentage 
operations in the pupils’ minds. 

Pupil’s Motive: To memorize the simplest funda- 
mentals of percentage. 

Preparation. A checking up of the results of the 
previous assignments. If difficulties have arisen in 
the working of the problems these should be noted. 
The drill which will follow is designed to eliminate 
them. 

The Drill Proper. The class may be divided into 
“sides,” or boys against girls, etc. On the desk of 
each pupil is placed a hectographed copy of a drill 
exercise copied from any good text. It is placed 
face down and the pupil is not to turn it over un- 
til the signal is given. Such examples as the follow- 
ing may be used: 

1% of 300 2% of 600° 

% of 200 100% of 500 
%% of 40 4% of 800 
250% of 200 3% of 1500 

At the signal each child turns his paper right side 
up and begins work. As soon as he finishes he holds 
his paper up in front of him. At the close of a 
given period the teacher calls time and the side that 
has written the most correct answers has won. 

To vary the drill, send two rows of pupils to the 
toard. When in place and ready to begin, the signal 
is given. Pupils open their books and write the 
answers to a certain set of drill examples to be work- 
ed at sight. The side which has the most correct 
when time is called wins. 

Or the class may be divided in halves. They may 
stand in two rows facing each other. The teacher 
then gives an example. The first two in the oppos- 
ing lines are to give the answer. The one who gives 
the correct answer first remains standing, the other 
one sits, and so on until all in one line are down. 
Assign more simple problems in 
In an as- 


Assignment. 
finding a certain per cent of a number. 


changed to common fractions. 

Preparation. Review questions. What is the 
meaning of the words per cent? State another way 
of stating 6%,10%, 100%, 357%, %%,19%, 45°. 

Development. How many halves does it take to 
make one whole? How many thirds? Fiftieths? 
One hundredths? Then how will you state the whole 
of a thing by percentage? 

50% of a thing is what part of it? 
What part of 25% is 12%%? Then what part of 
anything is 12144% of it? 

6%4%=% of 12%%. Then 644% of anything is 
what part of it? 

3314 is what part of 100? Then 3314% of anything 
is what part of it? 

663% is how many times 3314? 
anything is what part of it? 
~ Write 20% as a decimal. 
fraction. 80%, 75%, 25%. 

Express the following per cents as decimals. Use 
any good textbook exercise. Express the following 
decimal fractions as per cent. 


250;? 


Then 6635% of 


Write it as a common 


5 ey % 0058 = .4.5..% 
>, | rr 9 OB SS .scses f/ 
ro is =a % 00625 = ...... 
MUR Kw ewe Yo 009g = ...... Wi 
Dee = wannes % 


What are the fraction equivalents most commonly 
used? 

Assignment. Memorize the table of fraction 
equivalents, and write out the solution of the follow- 
ing problems. 

1. How many pounds in a ton of hay? Alfalfa 
contains 1435% of protein, and red clover hay about 
12%%. How many pounds of protein in each? 
How many pounds more of protein in alfalfa than 
in clover? 

2. Mrs. Bronson set an incubator with 300 eggs, 
Of this number 25% were infertile. Of the remain- 
ing eggs she got a 60% hatch. How many chickens 
were hatched? 

3. One third of the weight of a piece of meat was 
lost in shrinkage when cooked. What per cent was 
this? How much will a ham that weighed 12 pounds 
when raw weigh when baked? 

4, A farmer had 160 acres of land. Before tiling 
(for drainage) it produced a crop that averaged 20 
“% per acre. By tiling it he increased its yield 80°. 
What was the value of the crop per acre after it 
was tiled? Of the 160 acres? 

5. How many chickens are owned by the farmers 
in your district? What breeds are they? If 20% 
of them belong to the single combed white leghorns, 
how many are there of that breed? If 50% of the 
rest are Regal Dorcas White Wyandottes how many 
of them belong to other breeds? 

6. 75 baby chicks were purchased in the spring of 
1922. Of this number 80% lived to maturity. Of 
those that lived 40% were pullets. How many pul- 
lets were there? ; 

7. In the spring of 1922 Mr. Bronson transplanted 
300 small evergreen trees. 25% of them did not live. 
How many survived? 


LESSON V 
THE THREE PROBLEMS OF PERCENTAGE 

Teacher’s Aim: To present the three fundamen- 
tal ideas of percentage. 

Pupil’s Motives: To work the following three 
problems: 

1. In order to pass an examination I must work 
75% of twelve problems. How many must I work? 

2. If I work eight of the above problems what 
percentage shall I have worked? 

3. If I work 10 problems in the examination and 
that is 40% of the entire number given how many 
problems are given? 

Preparation. How many different kinds of prob- 
lems have we stated above? What are we to find 
in each case? Let us state each of them as examples 
by placing a question mark in the place of the miss- 
ing quantity, thus: 

75% of 12=? 
8=? % of 12. 
10=40% of ? 
(Continued on page 78) 
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JIMMIE OWL’S SURPRISE 
4 Can you draw a teakettle or an alarm clock from memory? If 


you can't, try copying the ones here and you will find it easy to 
remember how they look. Don't forget to draw dim Owl too. 











NowJim Owl was brave 


FAA kitchen clock 


ae a re 





The teakettle sat 
On the kitchen stove 


Find bubbled a 
Little song. 
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When down from the trees, 
With many a Flop, 
n owl came 


Sailing by. 


BY JOHN T. LEMOS 





The family all _ 
Had gone to bed, 


At the end of 


uite long. 


a day 








The window was open 
Out to the night, 


And the moon was 


Shining high, 





He peered in the window, 
_And said to himself, 
That teakettle surely 


Can sing” 


oe 


But he neverhadheard Anda 


And so with a hop 


flippety Flop 


He made for his own 


Striking before. Front door. 








Said he Hoo-to-hoo! 
I think after this 

I'll stay away from 
That room” 


Aind just as he hopped 
On into the room 

The kitchen clock 
Started to ring 





“It's safer for me 
To perchon a tree 
Hind spend my time 
Watching the moon” 
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Cotton Bale 































are not melted by an intense southern sun? Na- 
ture provides no lovelier sight than the newly 
opened capsules containing the pure white masses of 


D ID you ever see fields of snow in summer which 


the cotton fibre as they hang s 
from every bush of the cotton yj 
plant. And no plant plays such a, 7 

an important and interest- UW, | (| 
a ing part 7 . pony in- NO es A | 
N dustries of the world as 4 1 
Bel does cotton. (AD as  ) DI 

Its history from its intro- G 


duction into Kurope and NECA (ST 
North America is filled ~—-rj Weaving, 

a with romance, and its culti- | 1 
vation and manufacture into common arti- 
cles should interest every boy and girl of to- 
day. The cotton problem in the South was 
largely responsible for our Civil War and 
since this event the industry has been revo- 
lutionized by newer methods of production. 
Cotton is grown best in a hot, humid at- 
mosphere. The seed is planted in rows in 
the early spring and the young plants 
properly thinned out, leaving hills. 
The plants are constantly cultivated 
until midsummer. In about three 
months large yellow, white or red 
blossoms appear, each forming a boll. 
When ripe the boll bursts and dis- 





plays the white cotton masses. 
Picking cotton is done by hand. On 
one plantation dozens of negroes are 
employed pulling the fluffy material 
from the bushes and carrying it in 
baskets or bags to wagons which haul 
it to storehouses or cotton gins. Cot- 
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Werahing, cotton in Field. 


ton is usually picked three times during the season. 
The gin is a machine for removing the seed from 
the cotton fibre. In less advanced countries, this is 





chines called breakers, scutters and carders are 
used. The cotton is now free from all foreign ma- 
terial and ready for spinning. The spinning mule 


stilla hand process. Ginning is merely 
a system of revolving saw teeth which 
pull the fibre from the seeds. The cot- 
ton is made up into bales of about five 
hundred pounds each and shipped to 
the mills by train or steamer. The 
seeds are either used for fertilizer or 
manufactured into many food prod- 


ucts. 


At the spinning mill, machinery 
breaks the bales, cleans, mixes, combs, 
and beats the cotton. For this ma- 





is the favorite machine for 
this operation. 


fineness, then twists and 
has been strengthened with | 


wax or other material it is 
ready for the loom, where 
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winds it. After the thread —( 





minutes, 
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the cotton to the required 2 He yy 


skilled workmen weave many varieties of 
cloth. Modern methods have greatly in- 
B creased and cheap- 

_—=- ened cotton cloth 
=-—7=_ production. A day’s 
\W. W==—- work with the old 
‘e ° spinning wheel 
) now done in a few 
and the 
quality is improved. 
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The Little Bound Girl of Plymouth 


YE have read in the pages of 
our histories of the men who 
signed the Mayflower Com- 





A ilies, settled at Plymouth. 
23 But, little known and almost 
lost in the shadows of the Pilgrim struggles, 
is the story of a young girl whose brave pa- 
tience and pluck make an inspiring tale for 
children of to-day. 

Ellen More, a little bound girl, as she was 
listed among the Mayflower passengers, 
came with her two brothers from London to 
America on that eventful voyage in the small 
sailing vessel that was to make history for all 
time. She had three pounds to last her until 
she should be of age, with a few shillings for 
her clothes. 

Boys and girls of London of the early sev- 
enteenth century, unless they were born to 
wealth or royalty, were hard-working little 
men and women. Es- 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ing the end of that tempestuous voyage, what 
must have been the feeling of thirteen-year- 
old Ellen, for she was probably not more than 
that age, as the frail vessel was buffeted and 
tossed on the waves of a strange sea, so many 
miles from her home? But boys and girls of 
those days had in their hearts the courage 
that comes from hard work and self-denial. 

After the Pilgrims landed Ellen went right 
to work keeping house as she had done in 
London. But how strange it was to keep 
house in a thatched cabin of the wilderness 
surrounded by the menace of the Indians and 
oftentimes by starvation and sickness! Still, 
we are told, Ellen was the Winslows’ comfort 
that first winter, helping to wash in Town 
Brook when the weather did not prevent, 
making tallow dips, polishing the brass 
sconces, washing the pewter mugs, and pol- 
ishing the wooden trenchers of the dinner 
service. 


But it was a cruel winter. The Indians, 
who had lived in that part of the country he- 
fore the coming of the little band of English 
folk, had left the pest of scurvy lurking there, 
Because of hard work and scarcity of food the 
white men were not physically fit to resist 
this disease. You know the story of that first 
winter. Over half of the Pilgrims died, 
No one tells of the patient care a little bound 
girl took of her fair young English mistress; 
but Mistress Winslow went with many of the 
others. 

You have all heard of Peregrine White, the 
Mayflower baby. Their father, Master Wil- 
liam White, died during that winter, leay- 
ing Peregrine and six-year-old Resolved to 
comfort their widowed mother. 

With spring, came the first green shoots 
of the Indians’ gift to Plymouth—the corn. 
All Strawberry Hill was a carpet of the 
white strawberry blossoms that were a prom- 

ise of the wonderful 


‘<) 





pecially was this true 
of orphan children like 
Ellen and her brothers, 
who were practically 
sold as apprentices to 
masters who kept them 
at work every day from 
the time they were 
about twelve years old. 
One might have seen 
the apprentices and 
bound girls in the nar- 
row streets of old Lon- 
don, dressed in the plain 
blue linsey of their 
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fruit soon to appear. 
Master Winslow’s let- 
ters vouch for the fact 
that the strawberries 
were two inches across, 
and one could gather a 
bushel in a very short 
time. There was 
promise in the air, and 
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class, the boys wearing 
long blue capes. At the 
close of the day’s work 
the boys, with lanterns 
and clubs, were obliged 
to guard their masters 
when they went out for 
the evening. 

It is written in 
Ellen’s meager history 
that she was allowed to 
go to America in order 
that she might profit by 
the opportunities for 


oo 
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work and sacrifice that 
the new country would 
afford her. She took 


ingen 





the trip from London to 
Southampton and 
thence on the Mayflow- 
er, all its stormy way 
across the Atlantic. 
She was bound to 
Master Edward Wins- ee 
low, an adventure-lov- 
ing young printer who, 
with his wife, was look- 
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the Pilgrims worked 
with new vigor, seeing 
an end to their trou- 
bles, and the beginning 
of the freedom they so 
long had sought. 

We read much about 
the prowess of Edward 
Winslow. He it was 
who, single handed, met 
Massasoit on the Indian 
chief’s first visit to Ply- 
mouth and volunteered 
to remain with the sav- 
ages as a hostage. He 
it was, also, who went 
with a few men to res- 
cue their friend, Tis- 
quantum, the Indian 
corn planter, when he 
fell into the clutches of 
the Narraganset In- 
dians late in the second 
Plymouth summer. But 
what the old writers 
fail to tell us of this 
London printer, after- 
ward a_ governor of 














Massachusetts, is his 
love for the children ot 
Plymouth. Late in the 
spring after that first 


hard winter Master 








ing forward to the new 
freedom of America. If 
the Pilgrims themselves 





“Whenever Ellen was free for a minute she must have stooped to peep inside the hood 
of the little wicker cradle to look at baby Peregrine.” 


Winslow made the wid- 
-owed mother of baby 
Peregrine his wife. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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TEDDYS BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Three little friends and their furniture for you to cut out and color. Trace 




























them on to heavy paper and put them together. They can be colored with crayons. 
BY MIRIAM LE May THE CHAIR. 
Cut out two of these 


_Color- Light Brown. 
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SEPTEMBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER, 
BY JOHN: T+: LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page. 








Constructive Discipline and Its Influence 


HAT idea does the word discipline 

bring to the average mind? Is not 

the first, and frequently the last, 

thought one of punishment, of obedi- 
ence through force? 

We have narrowed down the original mean- 
ing of the word until, like the word criticize, 
we are using it only in its lowest, and unkind- 
est, application. The smaller the dictionary 
the more curtailed the definition; the more cur- 
tailed the definition the more it lops off the 
gentier synonyms. “Punishment”; ‘Punish- 
ment for the sake of training’; “Severe train- 
ing,” “Correction”; “Chastisement,”’—these 
are the definitions given in the smaller books. 
Only in the large, roomy volumes do we find 
space for the beneficent, creative side of the 
word. Only in large, roomy souls do we find 
space for the beneficent, creative use of dis- 
cipline. , 

Working backward, up the page of the dic- 
tionary, we find disciplinarium, disciplinarian, 
disciplinable—all with a strong tinge of pun- 
ishment in their usage. Then we come to dis- 
ciple, from disco, to learn. Here the note 
changes, and we read “Disciple: follower; one 
who believes the teachings of another; one who 
receives instruction; a pupil; a convert; a 
learner.” How have we drifted so far away from 
this beautiful derivation? A disciple—a fol- 
lower. If I can discipline in such a way as to 
make the boy my disciple, I have disciplined 
successfully, is it not so? 

Here is a pupil who does not conform: to the 
program of work and play, who does not fit 
himself into the school life. Can he be “dis- 
ciplined” into form, in such a way as to make 
him the “disciple” of the teacher? I have seen 
it done. 

Several weeks ago, in a certain school build- 
ing, matters had come to a point where the 
principal, whom we will call Mr. Brown, said 
to several teachers, “Let’s clean house. Send 
me this boy” (who would not or could not fit 
in), “and this one, and this one, and any others 
that are giving you trouble. I'll have a session 
with them.” One by one he talked to them in 
his private room, tactfully and sympathetically, 
treating no two alike. To one boy he appealed 
by way of his mother. The second is much in- 
terested in athletics, and Mr. Brown told him 
how essential self-control is to advancement in 
that particular field. The most refractory one 
of all he reached through the boy’s own self. 
After a few introductory words he said, “Ed- 
ward, where’s the trouble? Miss Smith, your 
teacher, is a fine woman, now isn’t she?” 

“Yes sir,” sheepishly; then, with his head 


BY 


up, “Yes sir; Miss Smith’s all right!” The boy 
was led on to admit that the trouble was with 
himself. 

“Yes, I think so too,” replied the principal. 
“You know you have a mean disposition, and I’m 
sorry for you. I believe you’re not altogether 
to blame. Now Jim inherited red hair, and Jim 
can’t ever change his red hair; he’s got to live 
with that till he’s old and it turns gray. But 
you can get the best of your mean disposition 
now, while you’re young. You know how hard 
Will Moore” (a soldier) ‘worked to get his 
crippled foot straight again. If you work as 
hard as he did you can get the crookedness 
out of this disposition of yours.” Then Mr. 








Paper Cutting Border 


By John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long from 
silhouette paper. Fold into thirds and 
then fold once more, obtaining the propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges 
r 7 even_ as possi- 
gq ble. Dotted lines 


| S show _ folded 
XS 










edges. When 
1 cutting inside 
j the outer bor- 

der, make a 

short fold, clip 
| a little diamond 
{ shaped hole, 
and insert point 
of scissors in 
this opening. 
Keeping a firm 
hold on the pa- 
per and turning 
it to meet the 
scissors will 
give the best re- 
sults. Be sure 
to cut firmly up 
to the intersec- 
tions, so as to 
avoid tearing. 

In the class- 
room a large 
drawing should 
be made on the 
blackboard and 
the teacher 
should cut two 
or more borders 
as an explana- 
tion. A border 
cut out in extra large size and pinned up 
against white paper in front of the room 
would help the pupils to grasp the idea. Al- 
low each pupil to cut two borders, selecting 
the best for display. Paper cutting is a splen- 
did method of teaching directness, good de- 
sign and tone values. 
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*‘*A SUPERINTENDENT ’S WIFE’’ 


Brown told of two or three great men who had 
disciplined away their tempers and other 
faults; and spoke of men and women of his 
acquaintance who were putting up a winning 
fight against temper, meanness, or jealousy, 
and how praiseworthy their effort was. He 
ended with, “Ed, if they can do it, you can. 
You want to get hold of that fellow under your 
jacket and make him behave and do the things 
you think he ought to do.” The boy promised 
he would. 

“That’s fine. You can do it. Now in what 
way can I help you in this? If you came here to 
the office about once a week and told me how 
you are getting along, and we just talked it 
over, do you think that would help?” The boy 
thought it would. 

“All right, I'll make time for it. Which day 
is better for you, Tuesday or Thursday? We'll 
make a date so you won’t come here and waste 
time waiting.” The date was arranged, and 
now the boy, instead of feeling that he is com- 
pelled to report to a probation officer, goes vol- 
untarily to a sympathetic, understanding 
friend, who is helping him get hold of “the 
follow under his jacket.” 

The teacher who had been present at all the 
interviews said, “Those children, every single 
one, went out of that office adoring Mr. Brown, 
and ready to do anything to please him.” 
Through discipline he had won disciples. 

After the interviews with the pupils, Mr. 
Brown talked encouragingly to the teachers, 
citing case after case where he and they had 
labored long and patiently with a boy, with 
happy results. Of one of the most trying jobs 
he said, “Do you see how Carl is winning 
through, after all his tribulations, and ours? 
And it pays, don’t you think so?” 

Here is something that happened a _ short 
time ago, in this same building. The teacher 
of a group of very-much-alive seventh graders 
was called to the rest room to help with a case 
of sudden illness. When she came back half 
an hour later, two thirds of her pupils were in 
their usual places studying; the others, except 
two, not trusting themselves, had asked a neigh- 
boring teacher to let them sit in her room; one 
boy had gone to an entirely different room, to 
escape pals who were a temptation to him; and 
Jack was nowhere around, At the end of the 
next session he explained of his own accord: 
“Miss Galt, I promised myself that I would 
behave this week, and here, the very last day, 
I just couldn’t trust myself when you werent 
here, so I went to the library and worked on 
my paper about beavers.” She commended 

(Continued on page 82) 
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LITTLE FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children can easily study it. Carbon or 
hectographed copies of the Skunk drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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The Skunk 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B.S., Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; 
Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 


search for food. They destroy so many mice, grasshoppers and other 
pests that they are very good friends of the farmer, even if they do 
steal a chicken now and then. 

Did you ever hear of a pet skunk? My friend Harry caught a tiny 
skunk kitten, removed the scent glands so that he was not a bit dan- 
gerous, and named him De-sachet. At first, De-sachet ate milk like a 
real kitten but soon he went out on the lawn and hunted for white 
grubs, which are the young of June-bugs. He would part the grass 
with his paws while his keen nose sought the right place. He would 
make the dirt fly with his front feet until he found the grub and then 
would eat it as a boy does popcorn. His funniest trick was rolling a 


AST summer we were motoring by a hillside meadow and we saw 
there a mother skunk with four young ones hunting grasshop- 
pers. They carried their bushy white tails lifted high and waving 
like the banners of a parade. Now and then one would make a quick 
jump and his tail would wiggle excitedly and we knew that a grasshop- 
per had been captured. They were not at all frightened when we 
stopped and watched them and seemed to know well enough that we 
were afraid to disturb them. If they had thrown one drop of the 
powerful liquid from their scent glands upon us, we should not have 
been fit to associate with for a week, no matter how many baths we 
might have taken. The skunk feels so sure that his disagreeable odor 








will protect him that he is not afraid of anything; but he makes a 
mistake when he refuses to budge out of the way of a railroad train! 

The full-grown skunk is about two feet long and has a large and 
bushy tail. His body is covered with long black hair except for a 
white patch on the back of the neck from which two stripes extend 
down the back and along the sides of the tail. A white stripe down 
the forehead to the nose gives the animal a saucy look. He lives in a 
burrow, often in a deserted woodchuck burrow, which he keeps very 
clean. He bathes often. In the fall he becomes very fat. Then he 
and his family cuddle down in the den together and go to sleep. 
They do not awaken until a thaw in winter, when they come out and 





woolly caterpillar under his front paws over and over until it was as 
bare as an earthworm, and so dizzy that it never knew what happened 
as it went down into De-sachet’s greedy stomach. He seemed to like 
his food peppery, for he was very happy when digging out a bumble- 
bees’ nest, catching the angry insects with his paws and mouth as 
they rushed out and eating them with great relish. Harry tried to 
teach him to eat. from his hand, but De-sachet was so eager that he 
bit his fingers. Twice Harry boxed him soundly for this. The third 
time he bit, but afterward he gave a whimpering whistle and backed 
up toward his master to be boxed again. He looked so funny and 
naughty that Harry laughed and let him off. 
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Paper Cutting Poster 


Bob and His Goat Team 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Directions: Let black-haired Bob wear a blue suit with dark shoes and stockings. The goat and dog are white with black markings. Paint the wagon and 


harness bright red. 









Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 





Mount on a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper, 14 x 36 inches. Below this use a strip of green, 36x 4 inches, having its upper edge torn, 





INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. ‘They 
are made up as follows: 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: ‘The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas ‘Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner: Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and ‘Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE_ PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo ; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy ‘Tittlemouse: Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, - 
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When Mickey Martin Went South 


ige| LCKEY Martin had a glorious 


time growing up among the 
colony of purple martins. His 
} father and mother lived in 
Wis. A | the big wooden martin house 
Sees with half a dozen other 
pairs of martins, rearing their nestlings 
happily side by side with their neighbors’. 
In each division of the bird house was a 
separate martin’s nest of straw, lined with 
feathers; and since the middle of May every 
nest had been full of eggs and fledglings—six 
or eight pure white eggs to a nest. Here 
Mickey’s father and all the other martin 
fathers congregated after a hard day’s work 
of hunting for wasps, winged ants, crane 
flies, moths, and dragon flies for their babies, 
and rejoiced over the large swarm of locusts 
in the neighborhood that year. Here Mickey’s 
mother told the other martin mothers all 
about Mickey’s pranks. Here Mickey and 
his fellow-nestlings assembled to play tag 
round and round the martin house, just after 
they had learned to fly. Sometimes Mickey 
led one half the nestlings in a play fight 
against the other half. Mickey’s side pre- 
tended that their antagonists were the colony 
of English sparrows that had seized the mar- 
tin house that spring and had been driven 
out by the indignant owners up- ; 






America. That was great fun; 
only the martin nestlings were 


WS 


so jolly and good-natured that \ 

they never played fiercely \ 

enough to suit Mickey. ) 
So you can see what a nice, so- 

ciable time Mickey had growing 7 


up among his martin playmates. 
Being unusually active and dar- 
ing, he was their leader in all 
games and adventures. By mid- 
summer, when the _ nestlings’ 
wings were strong enough for 
the colony to leave the martin 
house and spend most of their 

time in the fields, it was Mickey \ 
who boldly led the young birds 
in their insect raids over the 
open country. For martins, you 
know, like all other swallows, 
catch insects on the wing, dart- 
ing about with their beaks oper 
to snap up the flying tidbit. 

If you had seen Mickey and 
his young friends skimming over 
the big marsh gorging them- 
selves with mosquitoes and an 
occasional dragon fly, you would 
have been dazzled by the sight. 
The shiny, steel-blue bodies of 
the male birds flashed in the sun- 
shine, and though only eight 
inches long they seemed, with 
wings outspread, to measure 
twice that from tip to tip. 
The female birds were quite as 
handsome, with their grayish 


on their arrival from Central CO bile 


SS 9 





BY CARA LANNING 


brown breasts and wing linings, white under- 
parts, and steel-blue feathers on head and 
back. 

What a pretty sight they made flying back 
to the night roost at dusk. The leaders of 
the flock, with Mickey well up in front, came 
first, flying slowly and in graceful circles so 
as to catch insects on the way. As it grew 
darker, the late comers flew more swiftly, 
while the last of the flock shot through the 
twilight at top speed. 

As the summer slipped away and Septem- 
ber arrived, Mickey and his comrades grew 
much excited, for on all sides they heard the 
old birds talking about the coming trip to the 
tropics. All the nestlings were eager to see 
the winter home of the purple martins in 
Central America and could scarcely wait for 
the day when the flock should start. Mickey 
amused himself by boasting that he could 
easily lead his friends there alone. 

His father, overhearing him, said severe- 
ly: “Don’t talk foolishly, young man! A 
young bird that has never made the trip 
could not find his way without an older bird 
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to guide him. Sometimes we meet storms 
so terrible that our wisest leaders are unable 
to save the flock. I have known whole flocks 
to be destroyed in such storms !” 

This rebuke made Mickey feel rather 
small, but he soon recovered his boastful 
spirits. Every day brought fresh arrivals of 
purple martins to join the migrating colony, 
to feed over fields and ponds and rest on tele- 
graph wires. The air was full of their merry 
twitterings, which, like all swallows’ songs, 
sound exactly like bird laughter. 

Finally, in the second week of September, 
the great day came. For sheer joy Mickey 
and his friends circled about until they were 
dizzy, hearing not one word of the orders the 
leaders were giving them. As the flock rose 
in the bright September sunshine, twittering 
good-by to the grove and the fields, Mickey 
placed himself well on the outer edge so that 
he could dart off whenever he pleased and 


see more of the world over which he was fly- 


ing. Some of the older birds scolded him for 
it, but he was having such a good time that 
he paid little attention to them. 

The first few times he made these side 
trips, he was careful to keep his comrades in 
sight and return to them promptly. But he 
ventured away once too often. The first time 
the flock stopped to feed, he loitered behind 


(Continued on page 89) 











This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the description 








given in the story. 
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September Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Which 
later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundrediveight.—Froebel. 


When The Reading Lesson Drags 
By Mae Foster Jay 


TS H, then, if you have been a primary teach- 
er yourself, perhaps—perhaps you would 
help me with some of the things that are 

troubling me!” pleaded the very young teacher, im- 

pulsively wistful. 

Would I? Did this slip of a girl, out adventuring 
in pedagogics, divine that I had sat through her two 
reading classes aching for the opportunity she was 
offering me; devoutly wishing that, instead of smil- 
ing a few insincerities, and departing, I might 
frankly pass on to her suggestions from what I my- 
self had acquired by experience and training, and 
thus leave my morning visit something for her to 
remember as a constructive incident rather than as 
an embarrassing situation? 

“You see,” she went on, “I have had two years at 
the State University, but somehow trigonometry 
and French and economics don’t help me a bit when 
it comes to teaching little children! I simply don’t 
know how!” 

She had summed up the situation exactly. She 
was doing her best, but she didn’t know how. And 
there are so many of her, girls who stop to teach in 
order to earn enough to finish their college educa- 
tion. Fortunately she recognized, as many of them, 
and many school boards, dd not recognize, that the 
primary teacher, more than any other, requires a 
specialized training. 

“What do you want to ask me?” ‘I invited. 

She flung out her hands. “What ails it all? Why 
did the children act so abominably? That hour was 
perfect agony to you and to me and to the children, 
now, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I admitted frankly. “It was.” 

“Why?” 

“I can answer all your questions in one word: 
Interest. The whole trouble was lack of interest. 
The children -weren’t bad; they weren’t even mis- 
chievous; they were merely restless, and naturally 
so, because they were not interested in their lesson.” 

“But why not? That story about the dog in the 
primer ought to interest the One-Bs; and surely 
The Street Musicians should interest the Two-Bs.” 

“Yes,” I conceded. “And when things which 
ought to interest children do not interest them, I 
have always found the trouble in one place, in my- 
self. I make myself face the truth that it is my own 
fault if the recitation is a failure. It is the teach- 
er’s business to make the lesson so appealing that 
the children will want to read. That is what she is 
here for. Her first aim in teaching reading, far 
above expression and fluency and enunciation, should 
be to create in her young charges a genuine love of 
reading. The other things will follow. 

“Tf the children are not of themselves interested 
in the lesson that is placed before them, then the 
teacher must stimulate their curiosity and desire. 
To do this she may have to bring materials into the 
classroom—a kitten, perhaps, if the lesson is about 
the way a cat uses her claws; she may need to take 
the class upon an excursion by way of preparation 
for an interesting reading lesson—to the black- 
smith’s shop it may be, where they will learn the 
troublesome words in store for them easily enough 





as they watch him at his forge; she may have to 
teach them to play a game before she can expect 
them to read gladly about how it is played. Usu- 
ally a conversation about the picture accompany- 
ing the lesson furnishes suflicient incentive for the 
reading that follows, the purpose of the conversa- 
tion being to arouse questions in the child’s mind 
which can be answered only by reading the subject 
matter that accompanies that picture.” 

“Yes,” agreed the young teacher thoughtfully. 
“T can see where it would always be possible to 
arouse their interest; but,” after a moment, “how 
to keep it—that’s what worries me. I think that 
even I could have those One-Bs keenly curious to 
know what that little dog is saying as he stands beg- 
ging at the door, shut out in the snowstorm; but by 
the time I have called on John and he has droned 
slowly and tonelessly through the sentence—as if he 
were pronouncing a spelling lesson—“Nan—Nan— 
Let—me—in—It—is—snowing!” by that time 
interest has gone glimmering, the children are all 
wiggling, three fourths of them have lost their 
places, I am bored to death—and the company is 
wishing she might make her escape without seem- 
ing rude!” 

“But,” I smiled at her, “there is a magic for keep- 
ing their interest, too! The magic of correct tech- 
nique—silent reading preceding the oral reading. Do 
not say, ‘John, you may read.’ Say, for instance, 
‘The next sentence tells us what the little dog is say- 
ing. Find out what it is, children. Read it through 
to yourselves, quietly, and when you know, look at 
me. Then I shall ask someone to tell me.’ 

“By this method you give the children an incen- 
tive for reading the sentence, you hold each one 
responsible for every bit of every sentence, all are 
interestedly eager to be ready to read and hoping to 
be the one called upon, and, since it has been studied 
out silently, when it is read the sentence is read 
with expression and fluency. There is no reason 
why the child should not read it as well as you can 
after he has thus prepared himself. Do not be sat- 
isfied until he does and do not let him feel that he 
has a right to tell you that he is ready until he can 
tell you fluently, in a natural voice, what he has read 
to himself. Have him close his book and tell you 
from memory if the singsong still persists; or have 
him go outside and play he is the dog and call to 
Nan to let him come in. So far as possible state 
an aim for the reading of each section. Do not have 
it read until all are ready. Help the slow ones in- 
dividually, or let the quicker children help them, 
with the sounding of troublesome words. 

“Remember all through that the story’s the thing 
—that is what they are reading for. They must 
feel that they gain something by this labor they go 
through. Their reading should be thought-pro- 
ducing; they should comment, voluntarily, upon the 
action of the characters in the story. If they do 
not, something is the matter. They must read, read, 
read, in the reading class, of course, but they must, 
as a result of it, think and talk freely. When a 
question occurs in the lesson, as, ‘Have you a dog?’ 
ask the children, ‘Who is ready to ask someone the 
next question?? When they have worked it out 
silently, allow one child to ask it of another, ‘Have 
you a dog, Mary?’ 





“The Two-Bs, reading The Street Musicians, 
should have been having boundless fun. They should 
have been living the story. It bored them to read 
the review before taking up the next portion. But 
they would have loved to play the review—it is a 
wonderful story for dramatization. Let them dram- 
atize it sometimes from memory, again using their 
books, each child reading the speeches of the char- 
acter he is acting. 

“Follow the same plan of silent reading even here 
with the advance portion. These children, however, 
will be capable of reading paragraphs at a time in- 
stead of sentences. State an aim for the reading of 
each section, as, ‘Why had the rooster left home?’ ” 

“That ail sounds,” said the young teacher, antici- 
pation shining in her eyes, “as if it could be done. 
But there is still one big drawback that I can see. 
The children take their books home night after 
night. The parents who are interested have already 
taught their boys and girls to read befor we take up 
the story in the classroom—or else older brother 
and sisters have read the whole book through to 
them, till there is nothing new in it for them. How 
can you expect them to be interested?’ 

“You can’t. Do not let them take their books 
home.” 

“Oh—but—they are their books! ‘Mother wants 
me to bring my reader home to-night so she can see 
how I’m getting along!’ ” 

“Yes—lI’ve been there. But parents are reason- 
able human beings, anxious to act for the child’s best 
good. Explain to them. Ask them how they would 
like to be obliged to read a magazine over and over 
long after they knew it by heart. I have always 
found them ready to coéperate when they understood 
how.” 

“All right. And what else?” 

“Some minor matters of technique. Your classes 
showed good training in phonics. Take advantage 
of it. Insist that they sound words for themselves 
if the words are phonic. But do not ask a question 
to call up a word as you did when a child stumbled 
on donkey. ‘What is the animal in the picture?’ 
you asked. That will not help him to know the word 
next time he sees it. Rather call his attention to the 
little words within the big word there—help him to 
help himself to sound it. Again, when a child could 
not remember ‘through’ you said, ‘Think! We had 
that word yesterday. You ought to know it!’ But 
he does not know it, and he cannot sound it. Tell it 
to him at once and avoid wasting time. Edward, I 
noticed, is especially slow. Give him short portions 
to read but call on him more frequently than on the 
others. 

“Train the children to lay their open books flat in 
the palm of the left hand, laying their right hands 
lightly upon the open pages. The book is easier for 
the child to handle in this way; the method does 
away with the thumbed, worn places at the bottom 
which come from holding the book in the old way; 
and by having his hand on the open pages his fin- 
gers may rest approximately at the place where he 
is reading—not following along word for word, how- 
ever—and he may look up and away without losing 
his place. One hand under, and one hand over. 

“Finally, read books on method in teaching read- 
ing. McMurry has one, Method in Reading. Mrs. 

























Lida Brown McMurry has a valuable little work, 
Hints to Primary Teachers, a bulletin issued by the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College at De Kalb. 
Read current school magazines. And visit. You 
are entitled to visiting days. Take them, but do not 
go just anywhere. You are close to Chicago. Go 
where you can see model work. Visit the practice 
school of the School of Education of Chicago Uni- 
versity, the practice schools of the Chicago Normal 
or of the DeKalb Normal. All are accessible, and 
all have the best to give you. Above all, preserve 
your frank, honest attitude of recognizing your own 
shortcomings, be always as eager to overcome them, 
and there will be no question as to your success.” 





Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


SAND TABLE FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


The word “ranch” being familiar to the primary 
pupils of a western Dakota school, it seemed an ap- 
propriate subject for their first sand table. Nearly 
all of them had seen a ranch on their trips to the 
country, and as an aid in a language lesson each 
talked about things on a ranch: house, barns, cattle, 
horses, sheep, pigs, fences, roads, tractors, truck, 
auto, etc. In magazines at home the children found 
pictures illustrative of ranch life. These they 
brought to school, and for two days their handwork 
lessons consisted of cutting out the pictures and 
mounting them on cardboard to enable them to stand 
up. Small twigs were gathered and counted and laid 
in the sand for fences; small gravel finished a road; 
small branches served as trees. They were very 
proud of “our ranch,” as they termed it, and all felt 
an interest, as each had had some part in’ the 
building. , 


SUSPICIOUS HEADS 


The following is a copy of a note recently received 
by a teacher in one of our public schools; 

Dere Mis Todd:— 

I wish you wood change Maries sete away from the 
sete of jenny cole she have bug in her hed las yere 
Marie got bug in her hed from her an you no how 
plesent that is. i had hard time to get bug out of 
Maries hed now she aint got eny an i dont want 
her to have nun so plese change her sete an oblidge 

Mrs DuVal. 


More or less often in the teacher’s experience, 
this problem comes up. A tactful teacher will glance 
over her boys and girls at the beginning of the year. 
She can easily pick out the heads which arouse her 
suspicion. Keen glances into the hair of these 
children during the writing or drawing periods may 
confirm her suspicions. 

A little game may be invented, whereby the child 
may stand before the teacher with bowed head— 
while guessing who it is that is singing a song or 
who it is that is running softly up the aisle. In this 
way the teacher can examine the child’s head with- 
out embarrassment to either. 

If the teacher discovers the vermin, a tactful note 
written to the mother will not cause offense. 


Dear Mrs. F—, 
Will you kindly examine Flora’s head? I think it 
needs attention. Such things seem almost una- 
voidable where many children are together in a 
public school, but with care, they may be elimi- 
nated. It seems a pity as Flora has such long 
thick hair. If you will go to a druggist, he will 
give you something to remedy the trouble. 

Very sincerely, 

Georgina Todd. 


P. S.—Tincture of larkspur is good, also lard and 

kerosene. 

Endeavor, if possible, to have the little girls wear 
their hair neatly tied up in a braid. Loose, long, fly- 
ing hair is unsanitary and out of place in the school- 
room. Luckily, many little girls nowadays wear 
their hair “bobbed,” and it is easier to keep it clean 
and in order. 


Assign to each child his or, her hook in the hall, | 
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Primary Methods and Devices 


and see to it that they hang their hats and wraps on 
their own hooks. The hooks of the children with 
“suspicious” heads must be apart from the others, as 
the vermin are carried in hats and wraps. 

In the seating, also, these children should be placed 
away from the others. 


CRITICISM AND CRITICISM 


“Your robin is very poor, Charles,” said the 
teacher of Room A judicially as she inspected the 
cuttings the children had been making. ‘Very poor 
indeed! You could not have been trying to do your 
best. You may stay after school and cut me another 
one.” 

The tears came and Charles’ head was down on 
his desk. Besides the disgrace of having to stay 
after school, the cutting of a robin loomed as stag- 
gering a proposition as it had been from the start. 
He had no hope of being able to make a better one. 
The way was still dark. 

“Let me see, Henry,” said the teacher of Room B, 
as she inspected the cuttings the children had been 
making. “Stand your robin up beside the model. 
Now look at it. What do you think about it?” 

“Mine’s no good,” was Henry’s verdict. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. But something does 
seem to be the matter. Can you see what it is?” 

“Mine isn’t fat enough.” 

“True. Anything else?” 

“Its legs are too long.” 

“Yes—and where should they be placed? 
the bird’s neck, as you have them?” 


Under 
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Henry grinned his enlightenment. 

“There isn’t time to make another cutting now,” 
came the suggestion then, “but wouldn’t you like to 
stop a bit after the others have gone and try again? 
I believe you could make a much better cutting to 
take home now that you know just what is the 
matter with yours.” 

Henry beamed his enthusiastic acquiescence. He 
knew definitely what was wrong and was anxious 
to make it right. Besides, it was distinction to stay 
after school in Room B. 


RAGGEDY ANN AT SCHOOL 


“It is Raggedy, isn’t it?” I inquired concerning 
the rag doll which sat so decorously in the little red 
chair, staring placidly out of her shoe-button eyes. 
There was something at once familiar and strange 
about her. A calico dress, but not just the print I 
knew; skirts fluffed out a bit more coquettishly than 
Raggedy’s own, and with stitches in them wayward 
and whimsical and varied; a head unashamedly 
bald, showing no signs of ever having borne a hair 
—yet on a table near by was a ball of reddish- 
brown yarn suggestive of the unkempt tresses I had 
hitherto been accustomed to encounter on Raggedy. 

“It is our own edition of Raggedy,” answered the 
primary critic of an Illinois Normal. “You see, 
we couldn’t afford to buy a Raggedy Ann; it was not 
right to keep Esther’s doll (of which this is a copy) 
here all the time; yet we wanted one, and so we 
have been making one of our own. 

“TI cut the pattern, and the children cut out the 





SEPTEMBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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doll, stuffed her, and sewed her up. Feel her 
candy heart? It says ‘I love you,’ too, just like the 
original Raggedy’s. 

“The children brought materials for her clothes 
out of scraps their mothers had at home, and cut 
out all her clothes by patterns which I made for 
them. They did all the sewing on them, each child, 
boys and girls alike, making a garment or a part of 
a garment—as you can tell by the various styles 
and sizes of the stitches. 

“We have her all finished now but her hair, and 
we are going to struggle with that thjs afternoon, 
during the construction period. 

“And, by the way, Raggedy Anr has furnished 
us with much more than construction work. There 
was of course the literature—the telling or reading 
to the children of the stories in the book. And then, 
one day as we sat sewing and discussing one of 
those stories, Robert said: ‘I wonder what Raggedy 
Aua and Peter Rabbit and all the other dolls and 
animals did during vacation when we were gone 
home and they were shut up here in the schoolhouse 
by themselves?’ 

“The question was enough to start their imagina- 
tions. Every child was ready with an answer, had 
invented some prank of his own similar to the one 
the dolls in Raggedy Ann played the night they 
climbed out of ‘the window. These ideas of theirs 
we used in the language class, allowing each child 
to tell his own story of what the dolls did to pass 
the time. Each little story was written on the 
board as the child gave it, and later I had them all 
typed on small pasteboard strips. Here they are,” 
producing them from a drawer. 

I looked them through. One told in simple state- 
ments of a venturesome excursion down the long 
corridors; another of a more daring feat of climbing 
out of the window, Raggedy Ann and Raggedy Andy 
and Peter Rabbit and Handy Man and the others, to 
play on the grass with the squirrels outside; of the 
Handy Man’s cutting the grass which was growing 
too long in vacation; of the noise which frightened 
them in again; another described a tea party held 
in the domestic science room; and so forth. 

“These typed versions I have used for reading 
lessons,” the critic went on. “The children delight 
in drawing a slip, preparing it silently, and then 
standing up to read it before the elass. There is 
no lack of interest or expression in those lessons.” 





A September Picture Lesson 
By Maude M. Grant 
Author of ‘‘Windmills and Wooden Shoes’’ 
To THE TEACHER 


OUNT the picture and rhyme on a card and 
show to the children. Let them make the 


lesson story themselves by looking at the 
picture and talking about it. Question them and en- 
courage them to question you about it and thus 
evolve the story. 


THE LESSON STORY 


What shall we call this child? Is the child a boy 
ora girl? What makes you think so? What time of 
year is it? What kind of a day is it? What is the 
little boy standing on? What are ladders for? How 
far up on the ladder is he? How old do you think he 
is? What color is his hair? What is he gathering? 
How many bunches has he? How many bunches do 
you see on the vine? What color do you think these 
grapes are? What are grapes used for? (Grape 
Juice, sauce, catsup, jelly, wine.) What are dried 
grapes called? (Raisins.) Why does the little boy 
Stand on the ladder to pick the grapes? What do 
you think he is saying? What does the rhyme tell 
us he is saying? What color are the grape leaves? 
Are they large or small? On what do grapes grow? 


BLACKBOARD LESSON 


It is a beautiful fall day. 

The sun is shining. 

There is a trellis in the garden. 

Large grapevines cover the trellis. 

The vines are loaded with great clusters of grapes. 


Primary Methods and Devices 
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The grapes are ripe now. fill it with grapes. Underneath write or print 
They are large and sweet and purple. “Grapes—Twenty-five Cents.” a ; 
Little Tom has come out to pick some for his Draw and cut out a can about six inches high. 


Color the top gray for the metal cover. Color the 
rest of the can a deep purple and make a label 
“Spiced Grapes” and paste it on the can. 

Draw and cut out a jelly glass. Color it purple 
and make a label “Grape Jelly” and paste it on the 
glass. 

Draw a grapevine with bunches of grapes on it. 
Let the vine start at the lower left-hand corner of 

PROFITABLE Busy WORK the paper and extend up and across the top to the 

Draw a picture of little Tom on the ladder with upper right-hand corner, making a half frame for 
the grapevine and the grapes behind him, as they are __ the lesson written beneath. 
in the picture you see. Make a bunch of grapes by 
cutting circles of purple paper and mounting them, 


mother. 
Tom is not tall and the grapes grow high. 
He has to climb up on the ladder to pick them. 
The ladder is strong and Tom is not afraid. 
He has picked two large bunches of grapes. 
He says, “Do you want me to pick some for you?” 


THE LESSON 


four in a row, then three in a row, then two and Grapes are fruit. 

finally one. Paste at the top a brown stem and some They are ripe in the fall of the year. 
leaves cut from green paper. Roll purple tissue They grow in clusters on vines. 

paper into little balls (or stuff them with cotton) The grape leaves are large and green. 
the size of grapes and string them together with Grapes are red, blue, green and purple. 
needle and thread and make a realistic bunch of They are sweet and juicy. 

grapes. With crayons draw a market basket and Dried grapes are called raisins, 











’TIS THE FALL OF THE YEAR AND THE GRAPES ARE RIPE, 
RED GRAPES, PURPLE AND BLUE: 

I AM UP ON THE LADDER ALL READY TO PICK, 
SHALL I PICK SOME GRAPES FOR YOU? 

THEY ARE BIG AND SWEET AND THEY CLUSTER THICK, 
THE RED GRAPES, PURPLE AND BLUE; 

I HAVE TWO BIG BUNCHES NOW IN MY ARMS, 
SHALL I GIVE THEM BOTH TO YOU? 
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Vegetable Caricature—A New Art 


BY CHARITY SMITH 





ESIRING to conserve some 
surplus vegetables, and hav- 
ing had experience in art 
work, I made a few vegetable 

figures as Christmas gifts. The work 
was such fun and the gifts were so 
much enjoyed that I made others. 
Thus began my interest in vegetable 
caricature. 

I write only from personal experi- 
ence, for I know of no other person 
who has done this work. But it has 
given me so much entertainment and 
has done so much for my own develop- 
ment that I see in it great possibilities 
for country girls and boys and others 
who have gardens. Therefore I ven- 
ture to bring the subject of vegetable 
caricature to the attention of teachers. 








DIRECTIONS 

Look over the vegetables that are 
oa in season or available and make a 

of list of them. Study the possibilities 
of each variety with a view to this 
work. You will find that almost every 
kind will furnish good material for 
heads, bodies, arms, and legs, ears, 
feet, eyes, lips, hair, or clothing, or 
for animals. 

In choosing a vegetable for a head 
select if possible one that has a stem, 
root, or protuberance that will answer 
for a nose. However, if you have a 
pumpkin or squash that would makea 
long face such as you want, the stem 
can be taken from the end of the 
pumpkin and fastened on the side. 
See that the vegetables used for the 








So many subjects are now taught in 
our schools that conservation of time 
and effort is a problem. Vegetable 
caricature, however, provides a variety of ben- 
efits: Art, nature study, gardening, hand and 
head work are all here. To interest a child in 
work or study we make play of it or connect it 
in some way with fun. Caricature of any kind 
is simple rude art plus fun. It is the sort of 
“art” that children instinctively turn to, as 
soon as the hand can wield chalk or crayon 
And yet to produce a really good original cari 
cature drawing that has fun in it requires some 
experience in art expression and a developed 
sense of humor which the child does not possess. 

Vegetable caricature is different from cari- 
cature drawing and it is better for children to 
begin with, for several reasons. The materials 
used are more interesting and suitable. Gar- 
den vegetables make attractive playthings in 
themselves, and putting them together to rep- 
resent make-believe people and animals is play, 
not work. These caricatures, unlike drawings, 
are real figures that children can handle and 
play with after they have made them. Having 

















Beet-cher the Preacher 


Pumpkin Cherub—A Caricature of One of Raphael’s Cherubs 


both color and form, they combine some of the 
results of modeling and painting without the 
work of either. 

A vegetable figure is necessarily a caricature. 
The simple fact that it is composed of vege- 
tables makes it grotesque and funny. The per- 
son who makes it does not even need to have a 
sense of humor. But making these figures ex- 
ercises and develops the sense of humor, for 
one learns to see and appreciate the amusing 
qualities of the figures, and learns how to add 
to them. It thus prepares for later caricature 
drawing. 

With the materials at hand, it is easier to 
make a good vegetable figure than it is to draw, 
paint, or model one, for one does not have to 
make and color the different parts, but only to 
select and put together those already made. 
The greatest difficulty is in the preparation. Jt 
is much easier to purchase a quantity of paper, 
pencils, modeling clay, paints and brushes at 
an art store than it is to get together the neces- 
sary materials for vegetable caricature. How- 
ever, a certain benefit is derived from this very 
difficulty in that the children provide their own 
materials instead of depending on the teacher. 

Little expense is involved. The children can 
raise their own materials, or they can use sur- 
plus vegetables from the family garden. Veg- 
etables of too poor a quality for table use, over- 
grown, immature, and even frosted ones, as 
well as other products good for nothing else, 
can be utilized. A lesson in economy and thrift 
is the result. In selecting materials one learns 
to think, observe closely, compare forms, and 
exercise judgment, imagination, and resource- 
fulness. 

Names or titles should be given to all figures, 
and if little stories, speeches, descriptive 
rhymes or limericks are composed to go with 
them the interest will be increased. For ex- 
ample, the following lines would be appropriate 
for “Mr. Solemncholy,” shown on the opposite 


page: 


“Oh, this town is just chuck-full of sin,” 
Says this man with the very long chin. 
“How can I be jolly 
Amid so much folly?” 
Solemncholy’s the name for him. 


Vegetable caricature will entertain and ben- 
efit children of all ages. The child of the first 
grade can learn to reproduce simple figures, 
while the oldest pupil can employ his imagina- 
tion in producing new and original ones. The 
accompanying illustrations speak for them- 
selves and give a better idea of what the art is 
than any words can do. However, a few sug- 
gestions as to materials and methods may not 
be amiss. 





body and limbs are of the proper size 
to go with the head. 

Use the illustrations not as models 
to be copied but as suggestions for figures of 
your own designing. Substitute other vege- 
tables for those used in the illustrations and 
make different combinations. If you haven't 
the thing you want make something else do. 
You will notice I have used corn silk, grass, 
husks, roots and foliage for hair. For eyes I 
have used onions and pumpkin and _ squash 
seeds, in combination with black seeds, pins or 
rounds of black paper. Or I have drawn the 
eyes on paper and pinned them on or painted 
them directly on the vegetable. Mouths can be 
made of paper or of red peppers or radishes. 

















Robinson Crusoe 


Use the best thing you happen to have. (If 
you have nothing for a mouth conceal the fact 
by a mustache or beard!) If you have only 
one thing for an arm or a leg make a war vet- 
eran or a cripple, and provide a name and story 
to match. Use your wits and develop resource 
fulness. 

Use skewers, hatpins or nails to fasten the 
different parts of the body together, common 
pins and black-headed pins of different sizes in 
pinning on eyes and mouths, and hairpins 
wire staples for fastening on the hair. Cab- 
bage, beet, kale, endive, and lettuce leaves call 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Miss Prim Squashy Hatt the Country Cousin 













“How can city folks dress thin as that ?” 
Says Ma’s cousin, Miss Prim Squashy 
Hatt. 
“No visit I’ll make; 
The next train I’ll take; 
You shall never make me dress like that.” 
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Old Harry and Sammy Corn 
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Rip Van Wink 


Rip Van Wink ran away from his class, 
And did hide in a hayfield, alas. 

He slept there, they say, 

Some years and a day; 
Now he has beard and hair of long grass. 




















Mr. Solemncholy 

















Grandma and Baby 






































Black Mammy and Baby 


Topsy 
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The Fourth “R” in 
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the Rural School 


BY DANIEL CHASE, Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State Department of Education 





HE city recreation prob- 
lem is one of large groups 
and small spaces, the 
country problem one of 
large spaces and small scattered 
groups. The up-to-date city has 
partly solved its problem by “in- 
tensive cultivation.” Its available 
play spaces are carefully graded 
and marked out for games, 
equipped with play apparatus, and 
supervised by trained leaders who 
know how to keep large numbers 
active and happy and who under- 
stand the social and educational 
value of play activities. 
The rural community has made 
very little effort to solve its play 








how games and play and athletic 
sports help train the future rura] 
citizens in the ability to work to- 
gether, to live together as good 
neighbors, to have a richer, hap- 
pier life. The power to co-operate 
is most easily acquired during ad- 
olescence through team play. This 
ability is frequently lacking in 
rural people,—the type who can- 
not stick together for commercial 
or community purpose, because 
the play training was left out of 
their education. 

The “back to the land” move- 
ment will also be bettered by this 
“stay on the land” effort. One 
very practical way to get young 








problem, assuming that the coun- 
try child, having the great out of 
doors to play in, needed nothing more. Often 
work has been substituted in the life of the 
children and necessary play entirely neglected. 
Attempts to assemble country children and 
grown folks for general play and recreation 
have been undertaken spasmodically here and 
there by churches, schools and community or- 
ganizations, such as the County Y. M. GC. A,, 
Farm Bureau agents, etc. Where indi- 


The Outdoor Gymnasium-Rink of the High School at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


effort until convinced that a given proposition 
will be of real benefit, and so they need to be 
further educated in the possibilities and values 
of this new training for their boys and girls 
before they will give it the necessary whole- 
hearted financial backing. 

They still need to be shown in many sections 
that Physical Training is not Physical Strain- 


people to want to stay in the 
country is to give them a chance, 
and show them how and what to play in the 
country. Whatever makes the social life of 
country boys and girls more satisfactory, will 
help offset the call of the city. Young folks 
want to be where there is something going on. 
The thing to do is to have more worth while, 
attractive things going on in the country. Play 
activities suited to the needs and desires of the 
boys and girls, “indigenous to the soil,” 
as the specialist would say, are greatly 





vidual leaders have had the vision and the 
courage and have been willing to expend 
the energy needed to overcome inertia, 
the Grange Field Day, the Sunday School 
Picnic, the School Play Day have come to 
be annual events looked forward to with 
eagerness by all the youth residing in 
these fortunate localities. To have but 
one a year of such good times seems to 
anyone familiar with the value of such 
activities a very meager ration, yet many 
boys and girls in the open country are de- 
nied even this amount. 

New York State and many other states 
are trying to change this condition 
through the schools. State laws requir- 
ing physical education have been enacted, 
and rightly interpreted to include organ- 
ization of play and games as well as cor- 
rective exercises and instruction in the 
care of the body. Every child is now hav- 
ing some time each week devoted to super- 
vised recreation as a part of his school 
training. A fourth “R”’—Recreation—has 
been introduced into the routine of the one- 
room school as well as of the new consolidated, 
township school. Frequent exhibitions and 
field days are held. 

Country people are slow to pay out money for 
“new-fangled” notions in school work, or in any 
kind of community welfare or so-called uplift 

















Physical Training Specialists of the New York State 


Education Department 


ing, and convinced that active play is a neces- 
sary part of normal growing and living. Work- 
ers are greatly needed to help teach the regular 
teachers how to do their part, the biggest part 
of the actual work, by teaching them the ac- 
tivities to be used, by explaining the way to a 
more abundant physical life. They must show 





needed. 

Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, the great prophet 
of rural life, wrote several years ago in 
one of his books, this statement: 

“Play is worth the while when it is 
merely spontaneous and undirected: but 
it becomes very much more useful as well 
as more enjoyable when it is definitely or- 
ganized and supervised. The time is com- 
ing when we must have in each large rural 
community an expert in recreation as we 
now have an expert in teaching, an expert 
in ministering, and as we shall have local 
experts in various problems of farming. 
These experts will organize what will be 
essentially experiment stations in social 
practice and social opportunity. They 
will introduce not only games and play, 
but also re-direct the music, the drama, 
and many other public expressions of the 
open country.” 

The great need for this work in rural 
schools is shown by investigations made 
in this and other states. Every country life 
study, or educational survey of recent years, 
refers to the dearth of play and recreation in 
rural communities. The call is for school su 
perintendents and teachers to take up the re 
sponsibility and assume the leadership in mak 
(Continued on page 87) 

















Two Views of the Field Day Held at Mechanicsville, N. Y. in 1921. 








This is an annual event. 
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Latin America—An Outline-Problem Study—I 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


Introduction 

T is customary to admit without shame that 

we know less of our neighbors in the coun- 

tries just south of us than we know of the 

peoples of the other continents—emphati- 
cally so as to Europe. This is no longer in 
keeping with intelligent citizenship. Commer- 
cial needs and relationships are making many 
of the interests of the United States and Latin 
America identical, many others reciprocal, 
while some interests might easily bring about 
competitive rivalry to a degree not to be ig- 
nored or despised. These and other reasons 
demand that more emphasis be given to these 
countries in our schools. 

This particular study is developed along out- 
line-problem lines, but with careful stress on 
the physiographic and political background and 
relationships. The problems have been so 
chosen as to bring into high relief the indus- 
tries of Latin America, with the economic and 
political relationships growing out of them. 
The treatment of each problem aims to provide 
for definite and accurate working out of the 
geographic principles and facts upon which 
these industries depend, and out of which these 
economic relationships have sprung, with 
enough study of the historical and social to 
give a fuller understanding to them. 

Such a study can be developed with no other 
material than the usual texts and maps. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped that the teachers and 
pupils will provide themselves with a reason- 
able amount of the remarkable wealth of mate- 
rial so readily available. There are few more 
pertinent ways of putting into practice our 
theory that “education is life” than to lead our 
pupils into a desire to know what data to get, 
especially live, current data, where it may be 
obtained, how to get the information desired 
from the data available, how to interpret basic 
facts from these data, and how to translate all 
of this into political and commercial relation- 
ships. 

Few teachers, perhaps, will find all of the 
suggested references available, but the very 
full lists are given with the hope that they will 
bring within the horizon of each teacher using 
this treatment some material that might other- 
wise have been omitted. Of the pamphlet and 
periodical literature listed it is advised that 
each teacher certainly acquire the numbers of 
the National Geographic Magazine referred to, 
the Bulletins of the Pan-American Union, and 
the “stories” of the various industries. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing there should be a good 
reference book, a geographical reader, a copy 
of the World Almanac, an encyclopedia, and if 
possible some of the books of travel listed. It 
is suggested that at the beginning of the study 
the collecting of a reference and scenic library 
of Latin America be inaugurated as a pupil- 
project. The writing to the various firms or 
companies and the organizing and listing of 
the material obtained will serve as motivation 
for some excellent work in language and stimu- 
late interest through the instincts of activity 
(participation) and acquisition. Work in read- 
ing may be motivated in the same connection, 
for pupils will be eager to read each addition to 
the library that they themselves are building 
up. 

POINT OF CONTACT: A large part of the world 
now looks to the countries south of us for raw 
materials. What things of world importance 
have increased our interest in these countries 
within recent years? 


I—Preliminary Survey 


Lead up to a fuller understanding of our im- 
mediate problem by a general consideration of 


“the family of nations,” and the dependence of 
nation upon nation. Part VIII, pages 466-476 
of Advanced Geography, McMurry and Parkins 
(Macmillan) gives an excellent basis for this 
step, which can, however, be worked out by any 
teacher and class from a world map with due 
study of exports and of imports, and of product 
maps given in any text. 

1. List the commodities upon which the peo- 
ple of the world depend. 

2. Discover from a study of the appendix in 
your own geography, or from the World AIl- 
manac, the seven principal ports of the world. 
Note the position of Buenos Aires among them. 
From the nature of our imports and exports 
determine the ports in which we are most in- 
terested. 

3. List the principal ports of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

a. Atlantic ports. 
b. Pacific ports. 


4, Using a map of the world and scale of 
miles, discover— 

a. The ocean trade routes between the 
United States and her southern neighbors, with 
the distances involved. 

From a copy of the New York Times (a re- 
quest sent to the New York Times, New York 
City, with four cents in stamps, will bring you 
a copy of that paper) make a list of the ships 
advertised as sailing to Latin American ports, 
Perhaps you have other papers which advertise 
such sailings. Trace the routes taken by these 
steamships. Note the ports to which they go. 


REFERENCES 

Advanced Geography (McMurry and Parkins), 
Fig. 495, pp. 470-471; Exporting to Latin America 
(Filsinger), pp. 310-311, 511, 517, 520; Commercial 
Geography (Adams), pp. 329-331, 367, 368; map 
Fig. 1; Industrial and Commercial Geography 
(Smith), map pp. 181, 324-325, 286, 530-531; Latin 
American Year Book (1919), pp. 47-48, 170-171, 218- 
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with Year Book for 1921, same topics. Excellent 
detailed discussions for each country are given in 
Verrill’s South and Central Trade Conditions of To- 
day under caption “Oceanic Transportation.” 


b. To what extent has the question of 
ocean transportation been affected by the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal? Note— 

(1) Difference as to distances. 
(2) Roughly, increase in shipping. 


REFERENCES 


The Panama Canal—What It Is—What It Means, 
or any good study of the commercial phases of the 
Canal; Advanced Geography (McMurry and Park- 
ins), Pp. 205-208, 258-259; Advanced Geography 
(Tarr and McMurry), p. 88; Brigham-McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography, Advanced Book, pp. 190- 
192; excellent picture, p. 191; Industrial and Com- 
mercial Geography (Smith), pp. 714-715, 835-838; 
Commerce and Industry (Smith), pp. 294-295, 350, 
566; Exporting to Latin America (Filsinger), pp. 
306-308. 

In the Instructor Literature Series (F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co.) may be had The Story of Panama 


and the Canal. 


5. Discuss the shifting of trade relations be- 
cause of the World War. 

a. What portions of Latin America had 
considerable percentages of immigrants from— 

(1) The Allied nations of Europe? 
(2) The Central Powers? 

b. What European nations had invested 
capital in the development of Latin American 
projects? 

c. From a study of a map of trade routes 
before the War, determine the nations with 
which Latin America traded. 

d. What South American countries en- 
tered the War? 

e. Note the effects of the foregoing on the 
trade with the United States—export trade, im- 
port trade. 

We will keep this topic in mind as we con- 
tinue our study, for there will be many inter- 
esting developments along this line. 


REFERENCES 
Advanced Geography (McMurry and Parkins), 
pp. 257-258, 270; World Almanac, 1919, p. 372; 
Review of Reviews, Vol. 53, p. 221; Vol. 56, pp. 514- 
516; Nation, Vol. 106, Mch. 28, 1918, pp. 378-379; 
Bulletins of Pan-American Union of October, 1919, 
pp. 440-471, and those for the individual countries. 


II—Why “Latin” America? 


Study briefly the period of discovery, explo- 
ration, settlement. 

1. Fix definitely the following names, with 
their territorial connections: 


Columbus Cabral Americus Ves- 
Magellan Cortez pucius 
Pizarro 


2. What was the “Line of Demarcation”? 
3. Study the names of mountains, rivers, 
countries, cities, etc., from the Rio Grande 
southward. From what languages are these 
names derived? What does this tell us? What 
other nations of Europe are “Latin” people? 
But really to know the people of any such 
group of countries we must know something of 
the aborigines and the immigrants of later 
times as well as the colonizers. Explain this 
quotation from the preamble of the deputies 
signatory to the Declaration of Independence 
of Upper Peru (Bolivia): “The raging Iberian 
lion hurled himself, centuries ago, from the 
Pillars of Hercules upon the Empire of Monte- 
zuma and Atahualpa and devoured unhappy 
America.” Applying the same thought to the 
whole of these regions, we will want to learn 
what peoples have since come in and made their 
homes here. We will find, especially, and be 
interested in locating— 
a. The French. 
b. The Dutch. 
ec. The English. 
d. Germans. 
e. Scotch. 
f. Italians, and other Latin peoples. 








But however much the first five of these may 
do in the way of investing capital, developing 
projects, and building up trade, or even in in- 
fluencing small areas, it is only the sixth that 
come in sufficient numbers and intermingle 
with the peoples of their adopted home from 
generation to generation to such an extent as 
to become a predominant element in the shap- 
ing of the life and policies of the countries as 
a whole. 

Let us note the figures given by the New In- 
ternational Year Book covering the immigration 
to Brazil in 1920. Of the total number (71,- 
026) of immigrants— 


33,883 were from Portugal. 
10,005 were from Italy. 
9,136 were from Spain. 
4,853 were from Turkey. 
4,120 were from Germany. 


A study of similar statistics will prove most 
enlightening. We shall be surprised at the 
number of people going to Latin America to 
live; we shall be interested to note the specific 
sections to which they go, and the reasons that 
are taking them there, for that will tell us much 
as to the probable future of these countries; 
but also we shall know that it is and for many 
generations at least, must continue to be Latin 
America. 

We will note, too, the introduction of negro 
slavery, the freeing of slaves, the vast numbers 
of negroes and negro-admixtures. In summar- 
izing we find, in ascending order as to impor- 
tance, the following: 

a. Indians. 

b. Zambas—the descendants of negroes 
and Indians. 

c. Mestizos—the descendants of whites 
and Indians. 

d. Negroes. 

e. Mulattoes—the descendants of whites 
and negroes. 

f. Whites—of which the Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italians predominate and determine 
the languages, customs, religion, and outstand- 
ing characteristics as well, in industrial, com- 
mercial, and social relations at home and 
abroad. 

4. What reasons can you give for this Latin 
preponderance in these regions? Let us note 
as we continue our study the many things 
having to do with the progress of these coun- 
tries resulting therefrom. We will also note 
the fact that in South America the whites are 
greatly outnumbered by the other races and 
various admixtures thereof. In general, what 
are the effects of this fact on the civilization 
and progress of the continent? 

5. Let us reason out some of the differences 
that might exist had the Pilgrim Fathers car- 
ried out their one-time plan of making the 
coast of Guiana the location of their home in 
the New World. 


REFERENCES 


Advanced Geography (McMurry and Parkins), 
pp. 251-252; South America (1. Bowman), Chap. 
XVII; Geographical and Industrial Studies: South 
America (N. B. Allen), pp. 62-75; National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, September 1920, Vol. 38. 


11I—General Study 


To make our study more definite, we must 
know more as to physical facts which form the 
basis of the more interesting human aspects. 
In the course of the usual study let us make 
certain that the following points are well un- 
derstood and remembered: 

1. As to Latin America as a whole (N. B.— 
Be sure to carefully include the various island- 
groups in each phase of this study)— 

a. The countries and groups of islands 
embraced in Latin America. About how much 
of the actual territory of the New World is in- 
cluded herein? 

b. By letting fall imaginary north-and- 
south lines, determine what portions are due 





every particular. 
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south of the United States. To the east of that 
country. 

c. Exact portions crossed by Tropic of 
Cancer; Tropic of Capricorn; Equator. Fol- 
low these circles around the globe, noting care- 
fully other places crossed by them. 

d. Portion of land north of Tropic of Can- 
cer; south of Tropic of Capricorn. Note the 
vast portion included in the Torrid Zone—what 
is the significance of this fact? 

e. Make a careful study of prevailing 
winds, noting detailed results in connection 
with land configurations and consequent rain- 
fall in certain sections. Compare the eastern 
and western coasts, in sections, as to winds and 
rainfall, being careful to establish reasons and 
connections for each fact. Give careful atten- 
tion to shifting rain belt. 

f. Trace the great western elevations. 
Consider the mountains that make up these 
highlands in relation to (1) the world horse- 
shoe; (2) the mountains of the United States 
and Canada, making comparisons as to trend, 
heights, peaks, special features (glaciers, vol- 
canoes, minerals, etc., effect on the countries 
through which they extend as to rainfall, vege- 
tation, travel and transportation. 

g. Coast line-—Compare the eastern and 
western coasts with each other; with those of 
the United States and Canada. 

h. Account for the formation of— 

(1) The West Indies. 

(2) The Galapagos Islands. 

(3) Tierra del Fuego. 

(4) The Falkland Islands. 

i. Why might the Caribbean Sea be styled 
“the Mediterranean of the New World’? 

j. Consider the Isthmus of Panama and 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. What do you 
think would have been the effect (1) on the 
progress of Latin America and (2) on world 
commercial relations if the great ship canal 
had been built through the latter instead of the 
former? 

REFERENCES 

The Tehuantepec Inter-Ocean Railroad, Alex. D. 
Anderson (A. S. Barnes & Co.); Winter’s Mexico 
and Her People of To-day, Chap. VII (L. C. Page) ; 
Blichfeldt’s A Mexican Journey, Chap. VI (Crow- 
ell) ; Carson’s Mexico, pp. 378-380 (Macmillan). 

2. As to the separate divisions of Latin 
America— 

a. Mexico and Central America. 

(1) “Vertical” climate—Torrid: tierra 
caliente, hot lands, the low coastal plains; tem- 
perate: tierra fria, cool lands, plateaus; frigid, 
above snow line. 

(2) The rainy season (June to Novem- 
ber) and dry (?) season (November to June) of 
Mexico, with its dry western plateaus, necessi- 
tating irrigation. Contrast with Central Amer- 
ica. How do you account for these facts? 

b. South America. 

For the teacher desiring a detailed study of 
a continent per se, South America offers the 
best of opportunities, for it is true to type in 
However, for most pupils a 
more effective form of study will be through 
comparison with the continent of North Amer- 
ica— 

(1) Location. 

(2) Shape. 

(3) Size. 

(4) Highlands—the Western Cordille- 
ras, the Andean Highland; the Laurentian 
Highland, the Guiana Highlands; the Appa- 
lachian Highlands, the Brazilian Highlands. 

(5) Rivers—the Yukon, the Magdalena; 
Mackenzie, Orinoco; St. Lawrence, Amazon; 
Missouri-Mississippi system, the Plata system. 

In the study of the following points, without 
attempting to draw direct comparisons, com- 
pare or contrast as circumstance justifies— 

(1) Plains. 

(2) Plateaus. 

(3) Desert regions. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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A Constructive Rural Community Program—| 


INTRODUCTORY 


ONELINESS, ever present in _ isolated 
farm districts, and the resultant emo- 
tional strain, due to monotony, much 
work, and no play, render difficult all 
rural co-operative movements. It is the belief 
of many leaders that social contact, or merely 
removing the loneliness, will remove not only 
the uncontrolled emotional outbursts of rural 
gatherings, but other undesirable qualities as 
well, and will reconstruct as well as redirect 
farm activities. 

Adequate training to undertake this stu- 
pendous task should consist in at least a four- 
year college course with a few years of di- 
versified experience along practical lines. We 
find, however, that most of the teachers who 
enter the rural communities are very youthful 
and have but little training. We realize also 
that this condition will probably exist for some 
time to come, and yet the school, as the educa- 
tional institution of the community, must be 
the leading factor in the life of the commu- 
nity. It belongs to all of the people all of the 
time and is the state’s agent in training cit- 
izens for our country’s future. The teacher in 
this institution, young though she may be, is 
and must be the leader. She may not desire 
social responsibility but her contract gives to 
her the rights and privileges of rural leader- 
ship. 

Superintendents used to ask applicants how 
long they had taught. We have learned now 
that the kind of experience is more important 
than the amount of experience, and the first les- 
son which the would-be leader must learn is to 
profit from each bump in the “University of 
Hard Knocks.” The writer is with those who 
believe that one must learn to lead by leading, 
as the child learns to talk by talking and to 
walk by walking. The teacher-leader who is 
trained will merely profit more quickly from 
suggestions and will adjust herself more quick- 
ly after receiving a real “bump.” The teacher 
should know what to answer if an inquiry 
“Whither going?” causes her to make a survey 
of her field, and she should so direct her work 
that even though the goal be distant, it is none 
the less definite. 

Accepting then, temporarily, the situation 
requiring short-term training courses, we must 
so place teachers that they may begin a 
definite social leadership with thought ulti- 
mately directed toward studying and solving 
rural life problems. The teacher’s work must 
amalgamate the problems of the home, the 
school, the farm, the markets, and (in com- 
munities where denominational differences do 
not prevent) the church. 

A “Plan of Action” and “Suggested Pro- 
grams,” as a part of the course of study, should 
be taught by the normal training instructor to 
rural teachers in training. Under her guidance 
the student-teacher should study the proceed- 
ings and become thoroughly acquainted with a 
local realistic plan of action. The student- 
teacher will not have time for the “why” of her 
program but she must know “whither.” Like 
the child who learns the alphabet or the multi- 
plication table, she has to take much on trust. 
She is sent out to stumble in the hope that she 
may be like Uncle Obadiah—who arose a few 
inches ahead of where he was when he fell 
down. 

In the programs (to be published monthly in 
this magazine, beginning in October) substi- 
tute numbers and additional recreation mate- 
rial are given. In the first year of such work, 





many communities will need mostly recreation, 
although a few may do a little intensive study. 
For her “term paper,” each teacher in training 


BY MAY L. STEWART 


should prepare a simple, single-track plan for 
community work in a specific rural community 
with which she is acquainted. In her oral re- 
port on the same, she should explain to the 
class her departures from the general plan sug- 
gested and why certain changes were made. 

For the teacher already at work in the “lit- 
tle (!) country school” (the enrollment may be 
fifty-odd boys and girls), the “Plan of Action” 
and “Suggested Programs” are offered as an in- 
ventory of resources upon which she may draw 
when the inspiration to serve her community 
leads her to take definite steps in teacher- 
patron co-operative work. 

Adjustment will be necessary, the human ele- 
ment will enter in, many suggestions included 
in the programs will need to be entirely dis- 
carded, but, if reading the program causes the 
reader to think perchance of a still better plan, 
it will have served its purpose. If, in discard- 
ing any part of the outlined program, the 
teacher considers the work beyond what her 
district can do; or if she considers the substi- 
tute numbers below the ability of her people, 
let us hope that she will discover a happy medi- 
um, plan a new program all her own and put it 
across. 

The suggested preparation for teacher-train- 
ing classes, the plan of action for both teachers 
in training and under contract, the programs 
outlined for each month of the year, are to be 
interpreted by the individual reader in the 
light of his own experience. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Butterfield, Chapters in Rural Progress; Coulter, 
Coéperation Among Farmers; Cubberly, Improving 
the Rural Schools; Dresslar, School Hygiene; Dewey, 
New Schools for Old; Hopkins, The Farm That 
Won't Wear Out; Jackson, Community Centers; 
National Parent-Teachers Association—Leaflets; 
Perry, Community Center Activities; Quick, The 
Brown Mouse; Quick, The Fairview Idea; Ritchie, 
Primer of Sanitation (Disease Germs and How to 
Fight Them); Report of Roosevelt’s Country Life 
Commission; Weed, Farm Friends and Farm Foes; 
Wilson, Evolution of a Country Community; Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education, Bulletin on Com- 
munity Leagues, Vol. 3, Nos. 2-9 (1920); Foght, 
Rural Teacher and His Work; Pearl and Brown— 
Health by Stunts. 


STUDY LIST 


1. Teachers should be acquainted with all the 
bibliography above listed, either by individual study, 
through the principal’s lectures, or through listening 
to book reports from members of the class and tak- 
ing notes for future reference. 

2. School Room Games, Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy; Geister, Jce-breakers; Jules 
Verne, Around the World Trips; Bancroft, Book of 
Games; Twelve Good Games, Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America; Dick, 100 Amuse- 
ments for Evening Parties; Goldstein, Simple Con- 
juring Tricks That Anyone Can Perform. 

3. List of Community Center Activities from 
Jackson’s and Perry’s books on Community and 
Social Centers. See Englemann’s book, Moral Edu- 
cation in the School and Home. 


4. Ten Lessons on Tuberculosis, Swat the Fly, 
and other Public Health Quarterlies. 


5. Consolidation of Schools, Standard Schools, or 
similar State Department publications on Better 
Schools. 

6. Rural papers and Agricultural College Bulle- 
tins. (Teacher should send list of study topics to 
State Agricultural College and receive bulletins on 
same. As soon as she enters the district, she should 
also send addresses of farmers so that they may re- 
ceive all new bulletins as soon as thy are pub- 
lished.) 

7. Rhea C. Scott, Labor Saving Devices in the 
Home. 


PLAN OF ACTION 
Part I 


1. Teacher takes with her to her district the 
plan of action and suggested programs which 
she studied in training. 

2. She notes the contents of the district li- 
brary and immediately sends for free bulletins 
from state departments, if such bulletins are 
not already on the shelves. 

She orders, with the co-operation of her 
school board or resident taxpayers, a state 
loan of books or traveling library, chosen for 
rural needs. For this she should consult her 
training school lists and the advice of the 
State Librarian. If possible she should include 
the books which she hopes to have her district 
study during the year. 

3. If there is a county Normal, she already 
has its principal co-operating with her and 
ready to advise her at all times. She wiil sure- 
ly have the good wishes and possibly the whole- 
hearted support of the county superintendent. 
If the superintendent is about to organize 
community groups, or has already done so, or if 
an active, or even, semi-active, lodge of any 
sort exists in the district which could by nature 
of its constitution become a community group, 
the teacher should learn as her first lesson to 
use the organization which already . exists. 
She should quietly seek out the one in charge 
of public work and offer her services, offer to 
help, and supplement the local attempts until 
she has proved that she can put across her own 
program and is asked to do so. Even then she 
had best do so, if possible, through a commit- 
tee. Indirect, quiet leadership is always most 
effective. Rejuvenation will take time, but 
this should be no excuse for loafing. In the 
meantime the teacher should be watering the 
plant which she wishes to grow. 

In case there is no organization available in 
the district, the entire plan, instead of a part 
of it, will need to be followed. 


Part II 


1. Under ideal co-operative arrangements 
let us assume that the county superintendent 
calls a preliminary meeting of all teachers in 
the county at the end of the first week of 
school. At this time he will care for the usual 
clerical and statistical work and any neces- 
sary administrative work. Then, giving every 
teacher a new copy of the suggested community 
program, he goes over details carefully with 
advice on same, answering questions of teach- 
ers who feel that it “can’t be done” in their 
districts. This should be followed by personal 
interviews on the more difficult cases. The su- 
perintendent will thus reach the teachers who 
are being transferred from other counties and 
those who were not in training during the year. 

2. The teachers should vote as to whether 
they will or will not make community work a 
uniform undertaking throughout the county— 
every district to construct and follow an indi- 
vidual community program all its own. Let us 
assume that the teachers vote to do this. The 
superintendent then has a lever with which to 
work in making his area a 100% community. 


Part III 


1. The teacher spends the first month in get- 
ting acquainted. She visits every home, and 
stays for a meal or for all night when she can. 
She listens to, if necessary, but never “hears” 
or repeats farm gossip. She learns incidentally 
who, if anybody, in the district can do things 
and interests them in a community organization 
such as she has planned, a civic association ul- 

(Continued ‘on page 83) 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Eight Bells” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 45 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture, 


















































































































































NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address commun- 
ications for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 211 
James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





A September Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Vacation is over and we settle down to regular 
work once. more. We enjoyed our rest, the change 
from school duties, but it is good to get back. After 
all, the greatest blessing we have is our work. The 
most unhappy people are those who have nothing to 
do. Continual pleasure-seeking palls on the individ- 
ual. The only real satisfaction is our work and that 
work well done. 

Did you ever have the experience of going away 
from home for a few weeks, when, upon returning, 
you seem to look with new vision upon the old famil- 
ial rooms? When you left they appeared beautiful, 
but as you look at them now, you notice that there 
are worn spots in the carpet, that the floors need 
new polish, that one of the curtains is torn and that 
some of the pictures are awry. 

You have much the same feeling when you enter 
the schoolroom the first day of school. You really 
didn’t know the room looked so shabby. The old pic- 
ture that has been hanging there so many years 
should come down immediately; that window shade 
should be taken off the roller, the worn edges 
trimmed and the bottom placed at the top, thus im- 
proving its appearance and lengthening its wearing 
qualities; a few plants should be placed in the win- 
dows, too. As you look about the room, you can see 
so many things that can be improved; and you real- 
ize that it is not always the expenditure of money 
that counts but rather the thoughful attention to the 
elimination of the little things that offend the 
eye and the careful introduction of new elements 
which will increase the attractiveness of the sur- 
roundings. 

Have you ever had someone bring into the school- 
room a fine picture, a handsome vase, or a single 
rose and have you noticed how it glorifies the whole 
room and creates a new atmosphere? I remember 
very well in my school days that a certain beautiful 
picture, a fine copy of a masterpiece, traveled from 
room to room. The grade which had the least tardi- 
ness won the picture and could keep it for a whole 
month, or until it was taken away by some other 
banner room. How we did love that picture! With 
what anticipation we looked forward to its coming. 
I often wish that we had traveling pictures, travel- 
ing pieces of statuary and traveling phonograph rec- 
ords for our public schools. Why shouldn’t the 
children know the fine things of art and music 
through some such plan? 

Recently I entered the public library in the city 
where I live, and on the walls of one of the rooms 
was a collection of paintings of the Michigan sand 
dunes by Joseph Trevitts. In almost every scene 
there were the beautiful blue of the sky, the deeper 
green-blue of Lake Michigan, the creamy whiteness 
of the sand dunes, and in the foreground a birch or 
clump of birches stretching their graceful branches 
against the sky. What would it not mean to children 
and teacher to be able to see such a picture any 
moment of the day! The restfulness, peace and 


beauty of the scenes are beyond description. 





I want to call your attention this month to two 
articles in your own department, “Wild Flowers for 
the School Grounds,” and “How We Secured Play- 
ground Apparatus.” These two articles will be espe- 
cially helpful when you step outside and study the 
school grounds to see what can be done to improve 
this part of your school property. I am sure you will 
take the children into your confidence and get their 
help and codperation in solving some of your prob- 
lems. You might suggest to them the thought that 
this property belongs to them and to the community 
and by beautifying it they increase the value of all 
the property that lies near it. It becomes a matter of 
joy and pride not only to the children but to the en- 
tire community. Instead of the much-used “Little 
Red Schoolhouse,” suppose you call your building 
“The Vine-Covered Schoolhouse,” because of the 
luxuriant growth of vines covering the exterior; or 
“The Cherry Schoolhouse,” because of the fine cherry 
trees that suround it; or “The Wild Rose School- 
house,” because of the clusters of wild roses grow- 
ing about the building. Is it not possible for school 
buildings to show the individuality of those who 
dwell within, just as homes do? 
| For further helpful material, send to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of. Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Bulletin No. 45 on “School Grounds 
and Play”; and to the Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas, for the magazine, Teaching, 
asking for the issue entitled, “Beautifying School 
and Home Grounds.” 

Your friend, 


NELL R. FARMER. 





Exchange 


The pupils of Miss Julia Greibrok, Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota, Route 2, wish to exchange letters 
with pupils in other states, Alaska, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils and teacher of 
the Scranton School would be glad to receive letters 
from pupils and teachers in schools of the United 
States, Canada, Alaska and the Philippines. Ad- 
dress Miss Frances T. Grimm, Scranton, North 
Dakota. 

Mr. E. N. Chickering, 2214 Market Street, San 
Diego, California, writes, “I am a teacher of.sub- 
normal children in this city and would like to ex- 
change letters with any teachers interested in this 
work.” 

The teacher and pupils in the Dublin School, 
Route 4, Geneseo, Illinois, would be glad to exchange 
letters with schools in any state or country. Ad- 
dress Miss Evelyn Hannon, Geneseo, Illinois. 

The fourth grade pupils of Miss Helen Ingraham, 
406 North Fourth Street, Clinton, Iowa, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in the southern 
states and in Oregon and Washington. 

Mrs. Norma S. Kinne and her pupils of the fifth, 
sixth and eighth grades of Shippeetown School, East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, Route 2, would like to 
correspond with pupils in the western and southern 
states, also Alaska and Canada. 

The fourth, sixth and eighth grade pupils and 
teacher of the Big Foot School, Big Foot Prairie, 
Illinois, wish to exchange letters with the teachers 
and pupils of the same grades in the United States, 
Alaska, Canada and the Hawaiian Islands. Address 
Miss Arlene Whitcher, Big Foot School, Big Foot 
Prairie, Illinois. 











The fourth, sixth and eighth grades and the teach- 
er of the Crystal Springs School would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, 
Canada and the United States. Address Miss An- 
nette Kenyon, Dundee, New York, Route 2. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Kath- 
leen Russell, District No. 7, Brighton, New York, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in the 
same grades in any state in the Union. 





Letters 
Wild Flowers for the School Grounds 


In most localities the school garden is so much 
neglected through the summer that little is left to 
be enjoyed during the actual months of the school 
term. The secret of having success with a bed of 
wild flowers is to begin in September. This is none 
too soon for a worth-while reward the following 
spring. A long narrow strip of ground is the most 
practical to care for. In using wild flowers, no 
regularity of rows should be planned; rather should 
one imitate nature as nearly as possible. 

Begin with shrubs. If you can find a wild plum 
tree of good form, not too large, dig it up carefully. 
The boys will be glad to help with spades, hole- 
diggers and little wagons. A sumac bush will be 
pretty at any time of the year, but especially in 
autumn, when its leaves turn red. Wild roses 
transplant well and increase to good-sized bushes 
with care, the only objection being that they bloom 
in June after school is out. The red seed-pods are 
pretty in winter, however, and are said to attract 
birds. Wild asters are hardy, and stand trans- 
planting well. As they bloom in the fall, it is better 
to start in the spring. September is the time to be 
on the lookout for the most attractively colored 
asters. Mark them in any convenient way, so that 
they can be distinguished in the spring. Next comes 
the ‘iris or “flag.” The common dwarf flag is plenti- 
ful in every locality. It is one of the most satis- 
factory of spring flowers, being hardy, prolific and 
really beautiful. One plant in the school plot of 
ground will increase and spread to a good-sized 
clump. The cultivated varieties of iris are beauti- 
ful and easily grown. Often one can obtain a few 
plants from some flower-lover in the commuity. In 
choosing the wild plants of smaller size for trans- 
planting, try to get only those which will blossom 
early and reach perfection before school closes. 
Some of these are violets, small blue sweet peas, blue 
and white anemones, wild oxalis (sheep sorrel), the 
blue three-petaled spider-wort, daisies and butter- 
cups. ; 

It requires some faith and courage to plant a gar- 
den in the fall, but the reward will be worth all the 
effort it takes. If these plants are not woefully ne- 
glected, they will increase and remain in the school 
yard for years. A moist or rainy season is best for 
transplanting, but if the weather persists in remain- 
ing clear and dry, it is well to water the plants each 
evening, and keep covered during the heat of the 
day, until they get established. If any die, they can 
be replaced. If some garden space is still left, 
scatter seeds of any kind of wild flowers available. 
They may be a pleasant surprise later. The most 
important factor of all in the success of this under- 
taking is to get the pupils interested by allowing 
them to have a full share in the plans and in the de- 
tails of the work.—VERNA HoLMEs, Nebraska. 
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A FOOTSTOOL PROJECT 


FROM MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 




















Description of Footstool 


The dimensions of the footstool shown in the pho- 
tograph are 8 inches by 8 inches by 16 inches. 

It is made of wnite pine lumber 11% inches by 12 
inches, kiln dried and free from knots. 

It required for: 


TT Cee Tee 2 pieces 1 in. by 7 in. by 7 in. 
Stretchers. ...2 pieces 1 in. by 114 in. by 15 in. 
oka 1 piece 1 in. by 3 in. by 14 in. 
PR Stn is 2 pieces 14 in. by 14 in. by 314 in. 
Top. ......1 piece 1 in. by 8 in. by 16 in. 


It has keyed mortise-tenon joints. 

The finish is in brown water stain; shellac and var- 
nish. Shellac is sandpapered, varnish is pumice 
stoned to a polish. 

The metal fittings are 8 roundheaded blued screws 
114 inches by 9 inches. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—costauea 


How We Secured Playground Apparatus 


It was a centralized school in a small western 
town. A large frame building, fairly well equipped, 
was surrounded by a large yard entirely barren of 
trees or grass, and no playground equipment. The 
grade teachers who took turns every fourth week in 
supervising the play of two hundred children, saw 
the necessity of play apparatus. 

We already had a live Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. One of our progressive teachers was, for- 
tunately for our plans, a member of the program 
committee of the Parent-Teacher Association. It 
was customary to have a Round Table discussion at 
each meeting. The topic assigned for this meeting 
was, “The Value of Playground Equipment to the 
Centralized School.” The preliminary talk was in- 
teresting and held the attention of the rather large 
audience. 

The moment the speaker called for comments an 
interested teacher was upon her feet, explaining 
about giant strides, slides, etc., quoting prices and 
making drawings upon the blackboard, illustrating 
how much of the equipment could be made upon the 
ground by donated material and labor. A man, a 
loyal booster for school betterment, stepped to the 
blackboard, picked up a piece of chalk and wrote, 
“I will give one day’s work and four wagon wheels.” 
From then on the excitement ran high. At the close 
of the meeting we had twenty-five men pledged to do 
one day’s work each and provide the following ma- 
terials: Four wagon wheels; one load of plank; 
forty feet of galvanized pipe; one load of six-inch 
poles; iron rods; nails; chains; cement; etc. 

The following Saturday was set as the day for 
doing the work. Saturday morning at seven o’clock, 
twenty-five men reported for duty. Temporary 
forges were set up, rakes and baskets, teams and 
wagons were brought and work was begun. The 
women of the community served a chicken dinner, 
cooked at the school kitchen, to the workers. At six 
o’clock everybody gathered in the kitchen for a final 
round of sandwiches and coffee. We found on, tak- 
ing inventory that we had four giant strides made 
of wagon wheels set on poles, with iron handles, two 
horizontal bars, one “slippery slide,” eight chain 
swings with bolted seats, eight seesaws and two 
basketball courts, also a beautifully clean play- 
ground. And best of all, more community spirit, 
and more interest in and understanding of the prob- 
lems of the school—F Lora D. WHITMAN, New York. 


Industrial Work with Straw 


In preparing work for the industrial period, teach- 
ers of the one-room school find themselves handi- 
capped by lack of inexpensive material. As I live 
in a community where there are large fields of 
wheat, I find that this can be utilized in industrial 
or seat work. 

After the wheat is bound in the summer time, se- 
lect a bundle of nicely colored straw, cut out all the 
joints, and tie in bun- 
dles ready for use when 


square. Use only soft sticks, since you must sew the 
panel together on the corners through the sticks. 
After the panels are sewed together put on your lit- 
tle side pieces of braid, then the braid which trims 
the top and bottom, and finally the handles. 

The bottom of the basket is made by tying three 
sticks together, forming six sections, and winding 
the straw around the sticks. The bottom must be 
lined before it is sewed into the basket.—LAURA 
Murray, Kansas. 


Do You Remember? 


Do you remember that when on your way to school 
you met, and your friend said “Good-morning” to 
you met, and your friend said, “Good-morning” to 
you? Of course you do. For that “Good-morning” 
you received sent a chill right down your backbone. 
It was so frigid you immediately wondered what 
offense you had committed against the world in 
general and against that friend in particular. 

Do you remember just a little farther on your 
way you heard a man call to his dog? The man’s 
words were all right—but the tone! You did not 
wonder that the dog dropped his ears and tail, and 
cringed with fear as he approached his master. The 
fact of the matter was, you were filled with a won- 
derful respect for that dog, that he had the temerity 
to venture near the owner of such a ferocious voice. 

Do you remember those foreign-looking men you 
saw standing on the street corner, talking together? 
If you did not remember their faces, their loud voices 
stayed with you. You could not understand a single 
thing they said but you knew from their angry tones 
that something was wrong. You went on your way 
feeling that the whole universe was out of tune and 
you were almost afraid to speak lest you, too, might 
“jangle.” 

Do you remember how you dreaded your work 
that day, and how the day was saved for you? Of 
course you do, for just then you met another friend 
and you ventured a very timid greeting of the day. 
This friend, number two, gave you such a cordial 
“Good-morning,” in the cheeriest of tones, with a 
happy smile to match the tone, it seemed to you that 
the sun was shining several degrees brighter than 
it had shone before. You began to warm up in your 
attitude toward everybody and everything. 

Do you remember what was the influence of this 
last friend’s kindly tone? That day you listened to 
your own voice. You remember how you tried the 
effect of different tones on those poor long-suffering 
children, just for the sake of experiment. Even yet 
you can see the surprised, dumbfounded look on the 
face of that little girl when you reprimanded her so 
sharply. 

Do you remember how, again for the sake of ex- 
periment, you spoke to that same child, asking her, 
in your most courteous and friendly manner, to do 
something for you? 

Do you remember the change in the very being 
of that child? You marveled at it. 


Do you remember what you wrote in your note- 
book that selfsame evening when you were mentally 
reviewing the happenings of that day? You loaned 
that notebook to me and, just for fear you may have 
forgotten, I’ll tell you what I read: “A teacher’s 
voice must be well modulated, with pleasing inflec- 
tion, not too loud nor too low. A loud voice begets 
discord, confusion and poor thinking. A voice too 
low causes inattention. 

“A teacher’s voice must be firm, not wheedling, 
for who likes to feel he is always being cajoled into 
doing this or that? 

“A teacher’s voice must not be sarcastic. Sarcasm 
never brings out the best there is in anyone. A 
friendly attitude and tone accomplh what sarcasm 
fails to do. 

“A teacher’s voice must be polite and courteous. 
If we wish courtesy from others we must be cour- 
teous. The boys and girls, from the lowest to the 
highest grade in the schools, deserve the same po- 
liteness extended to them that is demanded from 
them by the teacher.” 

And this was the last note written in your book: 
“A teacher’s voice must be respectful. Every per- 
son, big or little, has within him that indefinable 
something that wishes to be treated sincerely and 
sympathetically, yith just the right touch of humor 
to smooth out the rough places.”—-MAUDE WILLARD, 
Iilinois. 


A Happy First Day of School 


1} am always careful to have the grounds and 
house in good order for the first day. I live in the 
town where I have been teaching for seven years 
but I would be just as careful to see about this if I 
taught in another place. By using many flowers as 
decoration, I make the schoolroom look just as home- 
like as I can, for an attractive room goes a long way 
towards making a successful day. 

I invite everyone to be there the first day, usually 
sending out the invitation by announcement at 
church or in some public way. Several of the chil- 
dren give recitations and we have special music. 
This makes work for the teacher but it all pays. 

If the mothers come with the little ones and see 
how pleasant and happy the first day promises to 
be they will feel that you are not such an old dragon 
after all! You will have coéperation from the moth- 
ers after they once visit you and sing a few songs 
with you. I am sure the opening program I am 
planning this year will be one of the pleasantest 
school events I shall have. If you’ve never tried it 
before, do so this year—Mrs A. M. FELKNOR, 
Tennessee. 


A Lesson in Character Building 


“Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 

My children were quar- 
relsome. Complaints 
came every day and they 





school begins in the fall. 

To make ready for use, 
put the desired amount of 
straws to soak in a shal- 
low pan of water, and use 
them the same as raffia in 


making picture frames 
and napkin rings by wind- 
ing the straw around 
cardboard frames. Join re 


the straws by putting the 
smaller end of one straw ° 
into the larger end of an- 


other. 

If you find your straws 
becoming too soft, take 
them out of the water. 
They should soak only 


long enough to make them 
pliable. If they dry out 
and become brittle put 
them back into the water. 

Straw can be used to 
make very pretty baskets. 
In making the panel of 
the basket, use two sticks 
in the form of a cross and 











were just complaints. 
There was a_ general 
spirit of selfishness in the 
whole room. 

In reading over my 
memory gems, prepara- 
tory to selecting one for 
language work, I came 
upon Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s four lines on 
kindness. I had a happy 
inspiration and immedi- 
ately planned my garden- 
ing game. I presented it 
to the children and it met 
with strong approval. 

Each of us was to have 
a “garden,” an invisible 
garden—his heart. In the 
“kind hearts” we were to 
plant “roots”; we were to 
plant only good _ roots 
(thoughts) and pull out 
all the weed-roots. When 
the roots made _ flowers 
(words) that came to our 








wind the straw around 
the sticks so as to form a 


Straw Basket—This Photograph Illustrates “Industrial Work With Straw” by Laura Murray, Given Above 


lips, they would be good 
(Continued on page 75) 
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A POSTER CALENDAR 


Directions : For the background use blue paper. The girl may be cut from white, the cat from black. 
Let the blocks be red and green with black letters. 
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The Town Musicians 
Dramatized from Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
By Katherine B. Dodson 


CHARACTERS 
Musicians 

Donkey Cat 
Dog Rooster 

Robber Band 
Blackbeard Cotton Top 
Whitey Lefty 
Lark Slab 
Stocky Sliver 
Nosey Shorty 

COSTUMES 


DoNKEY, DoG, AND CaT—One-piece 
night-drawers with feet; made of gray, 
brown, or white cotton flannel, flannel 
or flannelette. The cat can have white 
costume spotted or striped. The heads 
can be made or rented at a costumer’s. 

RoosteR—Covered with feathers, 
glued or sewed on rompers, also stock- 
ings, and a feather cap. 

RosBBERS—Short velveteen trousers, 
light waists with bright-colored sashes 
made of silk, cotton or wool. They 
wear bandanna_ handkerchiefs _ tied 
around their heads. Blackbeard should 
wear a beard. They carry daggers 
made of wood covered with silver 
Their number is flexible. 


paper. 
THE PLAY 
ScENE I 

(A street scene. Enter Donkey. 


Walks back and forth across the stage. 
—It must be remembered that the more 
the donkey brays, the dog barks, the 
cat mews, and the cock crows the more 
natural it will be.) 

Donkey—He-haw! They say old age 
is honorable, but I don’t find it so. 
Here Iam! I have worked hard all my 
days and now that my strength is fail- 
ing, instead of putting me out to pas- 
ture to live a quiet and peaceful life 
during the rest of my term here on 
earth, my ungrateful master plans to 
get rid of me, so that he may be saved 
the expense of keeping me. He-haw! 
I overheard him talking to the hired 
man last night. I’ll run away, that’s 
what I’ll do, and go to Bremen and 
earn my living as a street musician. 
Every one loves to hear me bray, and 
I'll be a hit. 

(Enter Dog, panting for breath.) 

Donkey—-Why are you panting so, 
friend? 

Dog (barks)—Ah! Now that I am 
old and get weaker and weaker each 
day, I can no longer go to the hunt; 
and my master has ordered me to be 
killed (howls mournfully) so I have 
run away; but how I am to earn my 
living, I don’t know. (Howls.) 

Donkey—Will you go with me? Do 
you know I am going to try my fortune 
as a street musician in Bremen? 
(Brays.) I think you and I could easily 
earn a living by music. I can play the 
lute (brays), and you can beat the ket- 
tle drum. (Dog barks and passes to 
side of the stage where he scratches 
himself, and acts as dog-like as possi- 
ble.) 

(Enter Cat.) 

Donkey—Now, whatever has come 
across you, old whiskers? Your face 
is as dismal as three days of rainy 
weather. 

Cat (mews several times) —How can 
one be merry when one has a collar on? 
Now I am getting old and my teeth are 
becoming stumps, I cannot catch mice 
(mews dolefully) and I like to lie be- 
hind the stove and purr; but when I 
found they were going to drown me 
and my wife, I ran away as fast as I 
could; my experience has cost me dear, 
and now what am I to do? (Mews.) 

Donkey—Go with us to Bremen. 
You are accustomed to perform night 
music, I know; so you can easily be- 
come a street musician in the town. 

Cat—With all my heart. (Bows, 
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| mews, and lies down beside the dog. 
| Enter Cock who passes to the front, 
stands still, and crows lustily five 
times.) 

Donkey—Why are _ you 
there on your  marrow-bones 
screaming so, old Chanticleer? 

Cock—I will tell you. I prophesied 


standing 
and 


€ 


2 


fine weather at Lady Day, when the 
family went to perform some of their 
religious work, and there was fine 
weather; but the housekeeper has no 
pity, for I heard the cook say there is 
company coming on Sunday, and she 
will want to put me in the soup. So 
this evening my head will be cut off; 
therefore I shall scream at the top of 
my voice as long asI can. (Crows six 
times.) 

Donkey—Listen, Red Comb, would 
you like to run away with us? We are 
going to Bremen, and you will find 
something better there than to be made 
into soup. You have a fine voice, and 
we are all musical by nature. Let us 
go, nothing is gained by waiting. 
(They go out, the donkey first, braying 
and giving a final kick, the dog bark- 
ing, the cock crowing, and the cat mew- 
ing.) 

ScENE II 
(A street scene.) 


Donkey—How worn-out,I am. This 
is tiresome work traveling. Let me 
try: “He-haw, He-haw!” How is that? 
Is it as clear as it was this morning? 
Chanticleer, try your voice. (He 
crows.) Puss, let us hear your high 
notes. (Puss mews.) Rover, let us 
hear you trill on high C. (He howls.) 
Now all together! (The Donkey brays, 
the Dog howls, the Cat mews, the Cock 
crows.) Fine! We will certainly show 
the good people of Bremen what really 
good music is like. 

Cock—Oh! I think I see a light not 
far distant. 

Donkey—Then we must rouse up and 
go to this light, for there is plainly a 
harbor of refuge for us tired musi- 
cians. 

Dog—I shall be glad of a little piece 
of meat or a couple of bones, if I can 
get nothing else. (Barks.) 

Cat—And I hope I can find a fat 
mouse or two. (Mews.) 

(All exit, barking, etc.) 


ScENE III 
(Robber Cave. Rough pine table. 
Robbers at rest, reclining in various 
attitudes. Enter Blackbeard. Men all 
jump up and salute and group them- 
selves around the stage.) 
Blackbeard—Well, my merry men, 
what loot did you get to-day? 





Whitey—I had no luck at all. I tried 





Ln eee 








to steal some apples from a farmer’s 
orchard, and was just making off with 
them when the house dog spied me and 
I was obliged to run, and lost all the 
apples. 
Blackbeard—Well, better luck next 
time. Nosey, what did you borrow? 
Nosey—I found this purse in an old 
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man’s coat. See! 

Blackbeard—Shove it over, friend. 
Well, Lark, what have you done for 
your friends? 

Lark—I found two boys fighting 
over a game of craps. Their change 
was lyin’ all around,—so I tuck it. 
Here it is! 

Blackbeard—All 
what’s your share? 

Stocky—Nuttin’ much. 
shoe string.) 

Blackbeard—Huh! 
share? Well, Lefty? 

Lefty—Here’s mine. 
coat, etc.) 

Blackbeard—Pretty good. Now, Cot- 
ton-top. 

Cotton-top—What do you think of 
this? (Produces chicken.) 

Blackbeard—That’ll pass. 
yours, Slab? 

Slab—That’s all I could find, Cap- 
tain. (Hands him penny.) 

Blackbeard (grunts)—Well, Sliver, 
you and Shorty bring in the drinks and 
the grub to eat. I’m hungry. (The 
bring in grape juice bottles, etc.) Well 
now, before we eat let’s have a song or 
two. Boys, give us the “Robber Song.” 

SonG—arranged to the tune of “My 
Mammy,” by Walter Donaldson. (Pub- 
lished by Irving Berlin Music Pub- 
lishers, 1587 Broadway, New York.) 


“ROBBERS” 
We’re a band of robbers, 
(Fold arms and look fierce) 
Bold as bold can be; 
Better put your hard cash safely away, 
(Motion as if putting money in 
pocket.) 
For when we say “Hands up,” we mean 
what we say. 
(All throw up hands) 
We’re a band of robbers, 
(Right hands hit chest) 
Dashing bold you see; 
(All scowl) 
Robin Hood and his gay band, 
(Right hand out) 
Were not so bold as we. 
(Lean forward, left hand on hip, right 
arm extended, holding dagger) 
Chorus— 
Robbers, robbers, 
Fold arms on chest) 
Look to the east, 


right! Stocky, 
(Pulls out a 
Call that your 


(Hands over 


Where’s 
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(Hands over eyes, look east) 
Look to the west, 

(Hands over eyes, look west) 

But put your money in your inside vest. 

(Make motion) 

Robbers, robbers, 

(Look fierce) 3 
We’re a band of bold, gay, dashing 

robbers. 

(Hands on hips) 

We’re a-comin’ 

(One step forward) 

Sorry that we made you wait; 

(Look of mock grief) 

We’re a-comin’ 

(One step forward) 

Hope and pray we’re not too late. 

(Hands joined as if praying) 
Robbers, robbers, 

(Fold arms on chest) 

We’d walk many a mile, 
To frisk your pile! 

(Gesture as if picking pocket) 
For we’re robbers. 

(Introduce simple dance or march; 
let boys whistle the verse and sing the 
chorus while marching. At the close, 
all step back of Blackbeard. Special- 
ties may be introduced here, such as 
jumping, somersaults, etc.) 

Blackbeard—Well, now that we’ve 
worked up an appetite, let’s fall to; 
come on, my merry men all, (Each 
takes a bottle.) 

Here’s to the health of the Robber 

Band; 

Confusion to our enemies. 
Hip, hip, hurrah! 

(All drink. They are interrupted 
by the braying of the Donkey; the bark- 
ing of the Dog; the mewing of the Cat; 
ond the crowing of the Cock, these 
noises all coming from the rear. The 
Robbers ruy off in confusion. Robbers 
exit left; Musicians enter right. The 
Musicians sit down at the table, and 
eat up all the food.) 

Cock—Say! This is the life, boys! 

Dog—Bremen must be some place to 
live. 

Cat—Don’t drink all the booze, boys. 

Donkey—Who’s giving this party, 
anyway? 

Cock—Come on, boys, let’s give the 
latest, the Donkey Dip. 

1 


3 4 
2 
They form and someone outside or 
one of the characters gives out these 
calls: 
1. Salute partners. 


2. Right hand across. (1 and 2: 3 
and 4.) 

3. Left hand back. (Same.) 

4. Both hands swing. (1 and 2: 3 


and 4.) 

5. Dos a dos. 

6. Once and a half, and keep hoekin’ 
on. (1 and 2 link elbows and swing 
till tired. 3 and 4 follow suit.) 

7. Circulate. (All join hands and 
swing in circle—left and then right.) 

8. All promenade. 

(More old-fashioned quadrille calls 
may be added, and throughout the 
dance the animals sustain their char- 
acters both by their noises and their 
actions. After the dance they lie down 
to sleep; Cat by the fireplace; Cock up 
high; Dog and Donkey near the door.) 

(Clock strikes twelve.) 
(Loud: noises on the darkened stage.) 
(Curtain.) 

(Robber comes to front of stage 
with clothing torn and hair disheveled.) 

Robber—What awful beings are 
here! An old witch spits and scratches 
me. A man with a knife stabs me in 
the leg. A black monster strikes me a 
violent blow with his wooden leg; and 
high above all sits the judge, who 
cries: “Bring me the scoundrels here!” 
Never will I go back again. 





Said Jennie Gee to Lucy Lee, . 
“What makes you look so cross at me?’ 
Said Lucy Lee to Jennie Gee, ' 
“*Cause you looked cross, first, don’t 
you see?”- —Virgina Baker. 
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Entertainment for September Programs—coinea 


When Ma and Sue Clean House | And so he was particular 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


There’s just two times of year I hate, 
they are the very worst, 

Seems like there’s something wrong 
with them, as if they were accursed. 

They are the times in spving and fall, 
just as the seasons change, 

When Ma and Sue both go to work, the 
house to rearrange. 


They both put on their oldest clothes 
and dusting caps forlorn, 

Their oldest shoes and stockings too— 
good looking things they scorn, 
And then they clean and scrub and 
scour the house from front to back, 
They go from top to bottom in their 

vigorous attack. 


They make the windows glisten like 
the finest cut-glass known, 

They clean the rugs and draperies till 
all the dust is flown, 

They take down all the pictures and 
hang them up once more,— 

And if the paper’s faded, they’re where 
they were before. 


They burn up stuff, oh piles and piles; 
you have to watch them, too, 

Or they’ll burn up some things of 
yours, when they’re as good as new; 

You have to hide your baseball stuff, 
and bugs and butterflies— 

They say that they are full of moths, 
the things that they despise. 


They hardly have a pleasant word, they 
are so busy working, 

And that’s the time when it don’t pay 
for boys to be a-shirking. 

All meals are sort of hit-or-miss (most 
often missing, too)— 

It’s sort of run and grab a bite between 
the things you do. 


There’s always errands waiting and 
things that must be done 

And not a minute left for you to have 
a bit of fun. 

It’s “Carry this” or “Find the broom” 
or “Get some more hot water’; 

There isn’t rest for anyone, Dad, 
Mother, son or daughter. 


Dad waits at the office as long as he 
can stay, 

For things are all so jumbled up, he’s 
always in the way. 

Grandma goes a-visiting, 
siege is through— 

She doesn’t like the smell of paint and 
paper when it’s new. 


until the 


The rest of us we dodge around and 
check our whistle’s hum— 

We sort of go real easy when house- 
cleaning time has come; 

It’s a time that tries our tempers and 
it makes our backs ache, too; 

There’s always dirty work, you see, 
some grubby things to do. 


But when it all is over, and the house 
is back in shape, 

And we find out where our things ’re 
put—the ones that did escape— 

And when the folks are rested, and 
good-natured as can be— 

We kind of grant ’twas worth it all; 
my dad and me. 


The Pernickity Pup 
By Almeria Pitkin Bailey 


Oh, once I knew a collie pup, 
A thoroughbred was he; - 
His silky coat, his plumy tail, 
Were beautiful to see. 
A perfect picture of a pup 
He was, but I suppose 
That the prettiest part of that prince- 


as pup : 
Was his proudly pointed nose. 


But pride and praise soon made of him 
A puffed-up pup, I guess; 
He wished he had a manner of 





Refined exclusiveness. 


| Now, common things are plentiful, 
To turn his proud nose up And practice perfect makes; 

At common, ordinary things: | That puppy’s nose went up, and up, 
Oh, what a pompous pup! ; And up, until, my sakes, 


| His perfectly proper collie nose 
Was just a p-u-g! 
Yes, the prettiest part of that perfect 
pup 
Was pugged as a pug can be. 


He turned his nose up at the pig, 
And at his mistress’ hat; 

He turned it up at pumpkin-pie, 
And at the pussy-cat; 


I know he turned it up at me. 
(Perhaps he would at you.) 

He turned it up at poodle-dogs, 
At baked potatoes too. 


And now perhaps you’ll profit by 
An Old Maid Aunt’s advice: 
Pray do not be pernickity, 
And you'll be pretty nice! 








Mister Woodpecker. 
L. L. . LILL1EN LANDMAN. 
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The New Pencil-Box 
By Pauline More Wetzel 

Two erasers, 

A penholder, 

With a very shiny pen, 

A folding cup, 

And a ruler, 

That measures up to ten; 


A green pencil, 

A blue pencil, 

A yellow and a red, 

And all are new, 

And all are sharp, 

And all are made of lead. 


This thick pencil’s 

A double one. 

It marks both red and blue. 
This is the nicest 
Pencil-box— 

I hope you have one, too. 


The Little Butter Maker’s 
Revery 
By Julia M. Martin 


If I’d been this King Alfred, I 
Would not have let the bannocks 
burn. 
I’d read, but keep one eye alert, 
Always, the brownest ones to turn. 


I don’t see how a girl can shirk 

The task that she’s committed to; 
I think I shouldn’t like to be 

Caught napping at the work I do. 


I love to read, but when I work 
I don’t allow myself to dream— 
Why, sakes alive!—I’ve gone and let 
The kitty lick the churning-cream! 


The Goodluck Tree 
By Nell Hampton Dick 





| Did you ever hear of the Goodluck 


tree? 
It’s a wonderful tree, you know; 
It gréws in the garden of Pluck and 


Work, 
On the banks of the river Nevershirk, 
In the Land of Push and Go! 


There’s wonderful fruit on the Good- 
luck tree, 
And it ripens all the year; 
But only those who stand the test, 
Who climb the ladder of Do-your-best, 
Can gather its fruit so dear! 


And what is the fruit of the Goodluck 
tree? 
It’s the thing we call Success; 
For each and all there’s a different 
fruit, 
And each may gather what best will 
suit, 
Of the things he would possess, 


But if you go to the Goodluck tree, 
This one thing you must know— 
That it grows in the garden of Pluck 

and Work 
On the banks of the river Nevershirk, 
In the land of Push and Go! 


Pussy Dear 
By Theresa Leah Hoppe 


Pussy dear, what do you say 

When you purr-urr-urr that way? 
Do you tell me “I love you?” 
“Purr-urr-urr,” that means you do. 


Catch it, here’s your ball of string— 
Snowball, you’re the cutest thing 
When you chase your tail and run 
wae and round—Oh my, what 
un! 


Now you’ve torn my apron, there— 

“Purr-urr-purr-urr’’—don’t you care? 

Naughty, naughty pussy cat, 

You have scratched me—look at 
that! 


Jump right in your basket—now 





Will you be good? “Meow, meow.” 
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One Foot Up and One Foot 
Down 


By Someple 
A Mother Goose Piaylet 


For four children, two boys and two 
girls. 

The boys are Sidney and Dick. They 
are dressed in white suits and straw 
hats. Sidney wears a scarlet Eton 
jacket, left unbuttoned, and Dick’s is 
cinnamon brown. They have on white 
socks and black slippers if they are 
just little boys. 

The girls are Martha and Lizzy. 
They are dressed in white socks and 
black slippers, short, full, starched 
dresses, and broad-brimmed, flower- 
decked straw hats. Martha wears a 
royal blue Eton jacket and her dress 
and the flowers on her hat are pale 
yellow. Lizzy wears an apple-green 
jacket and her dress and flowers are 
pale pink. 

The stage is arranged simply with 
a lawn bench against the wall at cen- 
ter back and with one or two lights 
strung overhead to be turned on to- 
ward the end of the play. 

All four children act out all the 
lines, no matter which child is speak- 
ing them. They are delivered in the 
singsong intonation of the Mother 
Goose rhyme, half speaking, half sing- 
ing, always stressing the one. 

To aid in selecting children for their 
parts: Sidney has 23 lines, Martha 35, 
Dick 27, Lizzy 31, and All 37. 

(Enter Sidney, Martha, Dick, and 
Lizzy, hand in hand, in order named. 
They enters briskly, lifting left foot 
high, putting right down emphatically, 
left up, ete. When they reach center 
stage, which should be just as they fin- 
ish the second stanza, they swing 
sharply to face front and advance one 
last up and one last down before stand- 
ing still.) 


Ali— 
One foot up, 
And one foot down; 
And that’s the way 
To Londontown. 


We put our books 
And slates away, 

To-day we’re having 
Holiday. 


One last up, 

And one last down; 
And we’ve arrived 

In Londontown! 

(Let go hands. Put right hands in 
pockets, then stretch them out, closed. 
Open them slowly, disclosing on each 
palm two bright pieces of money.) 

One bright pence, 

And one new crown! 
What shall we buy 

In Londontown? 


Sidney— 
A ring for Eve, 
Martha— 
A shawl for Ma, 
Dick— 
A top for Ben, 
Lizzy— 


A scarf for Pa. 

(Put money in pockets. Take hold 
of hands again. Swing sharply and 
march loiteringly around stage, glanc- 
ing to right and left and up and down.) 


Sidney— 
One gaze up, 
And one gaze down, 
To see the sights 
Of Londontown. 


Martha— 
The Bank of England, 


Dick— 
And the King, 
Lizzy— 
And London Bridge, 
Sidney— 


And everything. 
(Face front. Smile and courtesy.) 
Martha— 


One bow low, 
And one smile shy;,. 
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The Royal Family’s 
Riding by. 
Snow-white mares 
In silver boots, 
And footmen 
All in gold lace suits! 
(Continue walk.) 
Dick— 
One fresh bun, 
And one hot pie; 
And that’s the London 
Lunch to buy. 


(Sit in row on bench at back, swing- 
ing their crossed ankles. Go through 
motions of eating.) 


One nice park, 

And one park seat, 
To sit us down 

Upon to eat. 


(Jump up. Brush crumbs off jack- 
ets. Go through motions of hailing 
and then swinging up to the top of a 
bus. Walk once around stage, single- 
file, a held-in, running step.) 

Lizzy 
One climb up, 
All curious, 
To ride atop 
An omnibus. 


(When they again 
park bench.) 


One round trip 
Round Londontown; 
Pay four and tuppence, 
And hop down. 
(Go through motions of hopping 
down off bus and paying driver. Walk 
away hand in hand. Stop. Let go 


have come to 


hands. Go through motions of exam- 
ining and purchasing wares in store.) 
Sidney— 
One big store, 
And one gay shop; 
To buy our presents 
Now let’s stop. 
Martha— 
A ring for Eve, 
Dick— 
A shawl for Ma, 
Lizzy— 
A top for Ben, 
Sidney— 


A scarf for Pa. 


(Take hold of hands and continue to 
walk. Stop, backs to front. Stand on 
tiptoe, reaching right hand up as if in 
a bank to a cashier’s window too high 
for them.) 


Martha— 
We'll soon be rich 
As any Yank, 
We'll put ha’penny 
In the Bank. 
(Take hold of hands again, nodding 
sagely.) 
We've that much left 
From purchasing 
Our scarf and top 
And shawl and ring. 


The Bank of England, 
We’ve been told, 
Transmutes ha’pennies 

Into gold. 

(Continue walk. Stop at side. Sin- 
gle-file, go through motions of ginger- 
ly crossing rickety bridge.) 

All (singing)— 

London Bridge is breaking down, 
Breaking down, 
Breaking down, 

London Bridge is breaking down, 
Do be careful! 


(Jump, one after another, as if to 
the bank. Take hold of hands and 
continue walk, Stop. Stand stiffly in 
group and go through motions of ele- 
gantly sipping cup of tea.) 

Dick— 
One tea cake, 
And one hobnob 
With Lord and Lady 
Thingumbob. 
Tea among 
Nobility 
For the likes 
Of you and me! 





(Walk away hand in hand, tossing 
their heads, noses in the air, not look- 
ing where they are going. Make a 
turn. Stop. Look around, bewilder- 
edly.) 

Lizzy— 
One wrong up, 
And one wrong down; 
We’ve lost our way 
In Londontown! 


(Pull handkerchiefs out of pockets. 
Sniff. Wipe tears away.) 


One big sniff, 
And one big tear; 
Whatever shall we do? 
Dear! Dear! 


We'll ‘never see 
Our ma no more! 

Whatever did we 
Leave her for? 


(Look up. Smile. Stuff handker- 
chiefs back in pockets.) 


Sidney (quotations in deep, booming 
voice like big man’s)— 


One “Hello!” 

And one “Hey, there!” 
We’re rescued by 

The grand Lord Mayor! 


(Go through motions of being hand- 
ed into carriage.) 


One “Come, come!” 
And one help up, 

My Lord invites 
Us home to sup. 


(Sedately march ucross stage, two 
and two, the first two backward, fac- 
ing the other two, as if in a coach.) 


One sigh deep, 
And one smile bored; 
. To ride in splendor 
With my Lord! 


(Go through motions of being hand- 
ed out of carriage. Step up. Clasp 
hands in awe.) 


Martha— 
One step through 
His palace doors; 
Brocaded walls, 
And marble floors! 


(Walk pompously, chests out, eye- 
brows supercilious.) 


His butler whispers, 
“Dinner’s served”; 

His eyebrows scare us— 
My, they’re curved! 


(Squat on floor, sitting stiffly erect 
on heels. Go through motions of eat- 
ing and drinking.) 


He serves us 
Periwinkles creamed, 

And tarts and sauces 
Never dreamed! 


(Get up. Step down. Walk a few 
steps, each left hand on next child’s 
elbow as if taking his arm.) 

Dick— 
My Lord escorts 
Us from his door 
When we can eat 
And drink no more. 


(Extend right hand to right, Icft 
to left.) 


One hand thus, 
And one hand so; 
He points the proper 
Way to go. 
(Courtesy and wave.) 
Lizzy— 
One last wave, 
And “Thanks!” polite; 
We bid my gorgeous Lord 
Good-night. 


(Walk away,. quickening steps as 
they go, looking up, this way as one 
light is turned on, that as another is. 
They should be in center stage on fin- 
ishing next stanza, facing front.) 


One lamp lit, 

And one arc light; 
Come, come, 

It’s getting on for night! 
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Continued 





(Swing sharply to face entraice, 
March out as they entered, left foot 
lifted high, right put down emphati. 
cally, left up, etc.) 


All— 
One foot up, 
And one foot down; 
And that’s the way 
From Londontown, 


To Ma and Pa 
And Eve and Ben. 


(Look back and wave.) 


Good-by until 

We come again. 
We’re sleepy now, 

We want our beds; 
Dear! Dear! 

How heavy are our heads! 


(Hang heads as if sleepy.) 


One last up, 
And one last down; 
And we’re safe home 
From Londontown! 


(Run last two steps out.) 


The Thrifty Elf 
By Roland Coles Treadwell 


Once a tiny elfin hunter on a sultry 
summer day 

Set a trap to catch a minute as it sped 
along its way; 

He took .a little needle and a tiny bit 
of thread 

And hung them neatly out of sight 
away up overhead; 

Then when the hapless minute came 
a-gliding on toward night 

Down dropped the little needle and the 
hunter had him tight! 


But the eager elfin hunter kept on 
trapping near his bower 

Till with sixty minutes captured, he 
exchanged them for an hour; 

And he trapped them and exchanced 
them in his enterprising way, 

Till he had a dozen hours:—these he 
traded for a day. 


But although he swapped and traded 
days for months and months for 
years, 

Yet he ne’er forgot the minutes that 
had made them, it appears, 

For in Fairyland, far distant, he is 
minute-hunting still— 

Yes, he’s hunting and exchanging, and 
he’s at it with a will! 


Now this clever little hunter let a se- 
cret out to me:— 

You can all be minute-hunters, girls 
and boys, as well as he; 

Catch the little fleeting minutes with 

your needle and your thread, 

Or with pencil, book or shovel you can 

make a trap instead; 


And you each can do still better than 
the thrifty little elf— 

Trade your captured time for money, 
then buy Thrift Stamps for your- 
self, 

These in turn you'll soon be trading 
for a Savings Stamp, and then, 

When a “Gov’ment Bond” you've pur- 
chased,—start to hunt and trade 
again! 


September 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


S is for School, and for Start, and for 
Steady. 

E is for Everything—done 
ready. 

P is for Pencils—see, I have three. 

T is for Tardy—which Ill never be. 

E ’s for Eraser—a good one, just try 


so I’m 


it. 

M is for Mother, who’ll have lots of 
quiet. 

B is for Books, and the Bag they are 
in. 

E is for Eager I am to begin. 

R is for Reading and also Remember. 

And all af these letters will spell 
you SEPTEMBER. 
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Entertainment for September Programs—ocoin: 


First Day Feelings 
Edmund Vance Cooke 


“ft tell you what, I call it crool 
To make a feller go to school 
And learn a lot of stuff, 
When Lincoln didn’t haf to go 
Exceptin’ for a year, or so, 
And he done well enough. 


“IT know Pa says, and teacher, too, 
I got to see the darn thing through, 
And give up all my fun. 
And Ma says I ain’t got no pride, 
But blame it! I’d be satisfied 
To do what Lincoln done. 


“And just because he never went, 
The people made him President 
For they all recollected 
What school had done to them, and so 
They said a guy that wouldn’ t go 
Had ought to be elected. 


“But now what chance has anyone 

Who wants to do like Lincoln done? 
What chance, I as’t, have I? 

Gee whiz! I’d like to go each fall 


And write on every’ schoolhouse 


wall ;— 
‘No Lincolns need apply!” 


Made-over Me 
By Marjorie Dillon 
My mother’s very busy, 
Miss Jones has come to sew. 
It fairly makes us dizzy— 
The tryings-on, you know. 


Miss Jones is in a hurry, 
She works like she was twins; 
It always makes me worry— 
Her mouth so full of pins. 


Louise has brand-new dresses— 
A taffeta and serge. 
She bastes and then she presses. 


(Oh, dear! How she wil! splurge!) 


And Molly has a middy 
And then a crepe-de-chine ; 
She’s just so proud, she’s giddy— 
She’s going on fourteen. 


Oh, well! I’m not boo-hooing! 
I’m nearly eight, and so 

I’m always used to doing 
On things the girls outgrow! 


A Good Bluff 
A bird, a fish and an elephant 
Went out for a walk one day. 
The elephant said, ‘“Let’s eat the fish 
And get him out of the way.” 


The bird looked up at the elephant 
With a bold and steady eye, 


And answered, ‘“‘You’re the one we'll 


eat, 
And I will tell you why.” 


The frightened elephant galloped off, 
And the bird remarked to the fish, 

“Does he suppose that you and I 
Could manage so hearty a dish?” 


Just Some Dirt 
By Sarah Graham Morrison 


Aunt Nursey Nan has the biggest eyes; 


I s’pose ’cause she’s very wise; 

But every day when I come from play 

~~ ag at my hands in the queerest 
“Oh. a? the microbes! Don’t they 
hurt?” 

But all I see is just some dirt. 


Little Star 


Good-night, little star; 

I will go to my bed, 

And leave you to burn, 
While I lay down my head 


On my pillow to sleep, 
Till the morning light; 
When you will be fading, 
And I shall be bright. 


I. W. 


Naughty Mice. 
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“Pa’s Trousers 


He doesn’t want us on his knee, 
And doesn’t care to play, 

An’ when we want to ride his back 
He sends us kids away. 

It seems as though the pa we knew 
Had packed his trunk an’ gone 
An’ left some stranger in his place 

With flannel trousers on. 


Ma says ’at he looks fine i in them, 
But we don’t like ’em much, 

They’re nice to look at, but we want 
The clothes he’ll let us clutch, 

And he won’t roll about the lawn, 
Nor run, for fear he’d fall; 

When he’s got flannel trousers on 
He ain’t our pa at all. 


We don’t think flannel trousers are 
The sort that Pa should wear, 

He wants the kind that nothing 

hurts, 

Excep’ an awful tear. 

An’ when he dresses up like that 
He acts so stiff an’ strange, 

We kids just sit around an’ wish 
He’d go upstairs an’ change. 


Just Imagine 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 
I love to have adventures, 
And I’m always up and doing; 
My mother worries half the time, 
And wonders what is brewing. 


I like to go exploring 
When I’m camping in the hills, 
To see what’s on the other side— 
It gives a fellow thrills! 


My daddy understands it, 
’Cause he was just that way; 
And when we're off together 
My mother’s hair turns gray. 


I wish she’d just remember 
How young Columbus sighed, 
And racked his brain, at finding out 
“What’s on the other side.” 


For if he hadn’t ventured 
So far across the sea, 

There might be no America— 
And then—where would we be? 


Sailing the Sleepy Ship 
By Rebecca Helman 


We went away to Dreamland in 
A ship that sailed so fast, 

The sailors took a silver rope 

And tied us to the mast. 


We slipped through white and flaky 
clouds; 
Rocked past the winking stars; 
We noticed many children there 
In silver ships like ours. 


The Moon looked out and beamed on 
us 

And threw us flowers in showers, 

So that the very way we went 

Was like a sea of flowers. 


But oh! the pretty sights we saw 

So very soon had fled— 

We found ourselves in our blue room 
And waking up in bed! 


Amazing 


Once Tommy Jenks and Betty Binks 
were taken to the Zoo; 

They saw the crocodiles and snakes, 
they saw the kangaroo. 

With nuts and currant buns they fed 
the monkeys and the bears, 

Which have such splendid appetites, so 
Tommy Jenks declares. 


But when they saw the elephant, they 
had a big surprise! 

And as for Betty Binks, she couldn’t 
quite believe her eyes! 

“Why ev’ry other animal,” she cried, 
“in all this Zoo, 

Has only got one tail, and look! the 





elephant has two!” 
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Entertainment for September Programs 


A Foxy Grandma 


A Playlet for a Rural School Entertainment or 


Farmers’ Clubs 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
CHARACTERS 


Grandma Gordon, Mr. Gordon’s moth- 
er. 


Mrs. Norton, the lady of the house. 

Kent Gordon, the grandson from the 
city. 

‘Uncle Philip Gordon, Kent’s father 


from the city. 
Doris and Ella, 
grandchildren. 


Grandma Gordon’s 


COSTUMES 

All costumes suitable to characters. 
Uncle Philip and Kent Gordon should 
be dressed rather stylishly, while 
Grandma Gordon should have for part 
of the dialogue a suit of men’s clothes 
together with beard and hat. 

STAGE 

Any simple interior scene.  En- 
trances should be from left and right; 
also from center back, if possible. 


THE PLAY 


(Enter Grandma Gordon from right. 
She begins to dust chairs a little and 
straighten up the room. Crosses to 
center door, looks out, then speaks.) 

Grandma—Dear me, there’s_ that 
postman already. Doris! Oh, Doris! 

Doris (answering from outside)— 
Yes, Grandma. 

Grandma—Bring the mail in, Doris. 
I see the postman left quite a lot of 
it for us. 

Doris (running in from center) 
Here it is, Grandma. The postman 
said we ought to have a post office just 
for ourselves, because we get so much 
mail, 

Grandma (putting on spectacles and 
beginning to look over mail)—Yes, we 
get a large number of magazines and 
farm papers. That’s what helps us to 
be successful farmers, you know. 

Doris (laughing and caressing her 
grandmother before skipping out door 
at center)—We’re pretty smart farm- 
ers, all right, aren’t we? (EHuwit Doris, 
center.) 

Grandma (picking up a few papers, 
such as “The Country Gentleman,” 
“The Holstein Friesian,” etc.)—Well, 
we have the finest home in all the coun- 
tryside. That’s one thing to be proud 
of. My son is a very successful farm- 
er, as everybody knows. I just wish 
son Henry would give up his work in 
that stuffy city and bring Kent out to 





the country to live. (Picks up a let- 
ter.) Why, here’s a letter from Kent 
now. (Opens it and reads:) 


DEAR GRANDMA: 

Father said that I might come to 
the country to spend a part of my 
vacation. I don’t suppose I shall 
care to stay very long, because you 
know I am so accustomed to the ad- 
vantages of the city that I shall 
perhaps tire of the country in a short 
time. You may expect me in a few 
days. 

Your loving grandson, 
KENT GORDON. 


Grandma (bristling up immediately) 
—Hum, the advantages of the city. 
Pooh, hooh, I’d like to know what ad- 
vantages he has that we don’t have 
right out here in the country. We 
have electric lights. (Strats around 
yoom in very lofty manner.) Push a 
button, get all the light you want. 
(imitates turning on electricity.) We 
have hot water, cold water and show- 
ers. (Jmitates splashing water.) We 
have a car and a Ford. (/mitates 
honk, honk of Ford.) We have every- 
thing anyone could want. Humph, I 
guess we’ve got lots more advantages 
than Mr. Kent Gordon has ever been 
accustomed to. Besides that, we aren’t 
shut up in a stuffy little two-by-four 
apartment where you hang your clothes 
back of the folding bed, and eat your 





dinner on the writing table. (Stops 
suddenly, rather dismayed.) Look 
here, Grandma—that grandson of 


yours will likely come out here talking 
so much about the advantages of the 
city that he’ll get Doris and Ella all 
dissatisfied with our beautiful country 
home and anxious to skip into town to 
the bright lights and the movies and 
all that. Well, well, well now, we’ll 
see, we'll see. 
(Enter Doris and Ella.) 

Ella (holding something in her hand 
and running up to her grandmother) — 
Hi, Grandma, I’ve got something for 
you in my hand! 

Doris (shrieking)—Don’t touch it, 
Grandma, it’s a toad—it’s a live toad. 

Grandma (pretending great excite- 
ment and running to and fro while 
Ella tries to catch her. Finally she 
jumps up on a chair)—Oh, Ella, oh, 
Ella! 

Doris (laughing) — Come 
Grandma, she hasn’t anything. 

Ella (opening her hand)—Ha, ha! 
Grandma, I fooled you that time. Come 
down, 

Grandma (climbing down from chair) 
—Now that was a trick. But chil- 
dren, I have a secret. (Both grab her 
and clamor for it.) 

Grandma—All right, 
like prim little ladies. 

Both (standing stiff and straight)— 
Here we are. 

Grandma—Well, 
Gordon is coming to visit you. 
lives in the city, you know. 

Both—Oh! Oh my, how wonderful 
to live in the city! Oh, do you suppose 
we can live in the city sometime, 
Grandma?+ Oh, when is he coming? 
Gopdy, goody! (Clapping hands.) 

Grandma—Well, he’ll be here in a 
few days, I think, and you’d better get 
your playhouses all up-to-date and 
your pony and your Billy goat and— 

Girls (skipping out door)—And our 
kittens and Old Sporty and the twin 
calves and— (Ewit center.) 

(Enter Mrs. Norton, right.) 

Mrs. Norton—Well, Mother, I see 
we have a fine lot of mail to-day. 
Is there anything for me? (Looks 
through mail.) 

Grandma—No, but I have a letter 
from my grandson Kent. He’s coming 
to spend his vacation here. 

Mrs. Norton (putting up both hands 
in her excitement)—Mercy me! Will 
his mother come, too? And they are so 
fine and all— 

Grandma—Land now, Mary. They 
haven’t got anything half so fine as 
you have, for all they live in the city. 

Mrs. Norton—But they’re very styl- 
ish, J suppose. 

Grandma—And what if they are? 
You’ve got enough good plain common 


down, 


stand aside 


your cousin Kent 
He 
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sense to more’n make up for any style 
you may lack. 

Mrs. Norton—I shall have to get one 
of the spare rooms ready, I guess. 
(Exit, left.) 

Grandma (patting top of head)— 
There now. I’ve got an idea. (Goes 
over to suitcase lying in corner and 
takes out a suit of men’s clothes, to- 
gether with long white beard, soft hat, 
und red handkerchief.) Wm going to 
get a few words in on the sly about 
this living-in-the-city business. I'll 
just play I’m Uncle Joshua, and I’ll 
tell them a few things about the city. 
(Exit, right.) 

(Enter Kent Gordon, 
ing heavy suitcases.) 

Kent (stroking his gloved hands to- 
gether) —Dear me, this is where my 
cousins live. It’s a very large house, 
isn’t it? But I don’t suppose they have 
anything very modern. They couldn’t 
have in the country, you know. I guess 
they didn’t expect me to-day. The man 
I rode out with said for me to come 
right into the house, the family would 
be around here somewhere. I'll sit 
down and wait. 

(Enter Grandma from right, dressed 
as Uncle Josh.) 

Grandma—Well, how do you do, my 
little man. What is your name? 
(Shakes hands with him.) 

Kent—I am Kent Gordon and I am 
from the city. I have come to visit my 
country cousins. (Very superciliously.) 

Grandma (laughing very loud)— 
—Ha, ha! Well now, that’s fine, ain’t 
it? Well, I’m your old Uncle Josh. 
I’ve been in the city too, you know. 

Kent—Oh, have you? Don’t you 
much prefer the city to the country? 

Grandma—Oh law, no—No—No. 

Kent (stiffly)—Well, I do. 


Grandma (walking. around with a 
limp)—Why, land sakes, boy. You 
cayn’t have anything in the city. Look 
at everything we have here. ’Lectric 
lights, baths—hot and cold and showers 
when you want ’em—fine sleeping 
porches, everything, everything, and 
acres and acres of fine green pasture 
land and woods—prettier’n any park 
you ever saw. And a brook— 


Kent (somewhat interested)—But 
what do you do for amusement? 


Grandma — Amusement? Say — we 
got twin calves out in the lot that are 
better’n any moving picture show you 
ever saw. Then there’s a colt—and 
oh, you just wait till those cousins of 
yours get to showing you some of the 
stuff we got around this place to amuse 
yourself with. 

Kent—But what does one do about 
schools? 

Grandma—Finest kind of a_ big 
school just about a mile from here. 
Busses come along every morning, 
take you right up to the door. Lots 


center, carry- 











Autumn Festivals. 


Hiawatha Play. 
studied in the autumn. 


Columbus Day (Oct. 12). 
Halloween (Oct. 31). 





“Pieces and Plays for October Days 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


This book will supply you with entertainment material 
for all the important schoolroom holidays in October. 


Little plays and pieces having to do with the 

wind, leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. 

Longfellow’s Indian legend is very generally 
Teachers will be greatly assisted in their work 

by a splendid dramatization of ‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 

Dialogues, plays, recitations, and music. 

A good program may be planned easily from this material. 

This occasion is widely celebrated with jolly 

schoolroom exercises and community gatherings. 

book has been given over to Halloween material. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from Nearest Point 


PRICE 35 CENTS 


99 


More than half the 
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Continued 


better’n many of your fine city schools. 


Basket ball, 


baseball, tennis—eve 


thing you want. 
country people have so 
few advantages— 

Grandma (roaring with laughtey)— 
Say, bub—don’t you go to telling these 
here cousins of yourn about the tiny 
little houses you folks have to live jn 


Kent—But 


and no yards—and no gardens. 


H 


ry: 


ave 


to bribe the janitor every time you 
want your flat a bit warm. Everybody 


smellin’ everybody else’s 


bacon fryi 


ing, 


neighbors know everything about you, 
and street cars—jammed full and run. 


nin’ 


over—smoke—noise—dirt— 


Oh 


boy, don’t tell these pretty cousins any- 
thing about the city. They have a real 
paradise here and they know it. 


(Hears girls 
going. But, 


coming. ) Well, I must 


too, 
be 


don’t you get to thinking 


that city folks has it on the country 


folks now, my lad. 
around these hills this summer 


Just you 1 


mp 


and 


ride the pony and get some flesh on 


those bony little arms of yours. 


I must go. 


(Hurries out, right.) 


(Girls enter center.) 


Girls 


W 


ell, 


(rushing in)—Why, here is 


Cousin Kent now. Oh, Cousin Kent, we 


are so glad to see you. 


right out now and see the calves— 
Doris—And the turtle— 
Ella—And the goat—(Claps hands.) 
Doris (pulling him)—And the colt— 
Ella (jumping up and down)—And 


go wading in 


the brook— 


Doris—And climb trees— 


(Enter Mrs. Norton with Mr. 
Norton—Dear me, 
what is all this noise about? 
Uncle Philip, Kent’s father— 
how do you do, Master Kent! 


Mrs. 


W 
(Sha 


hands with him.) 


(Enter Grandma from right. 


You must come 


Gordon.) 
children, 
Here 


is 
hy, 
kes 


She 


has changed to her own clothes, but the 
white beard hangs by a string down 


her back.) 


Grandma (going up to Kent)—Why, 
dear me, this must be my little grand- 


son, Kent Gordon, 
(Kisses him.) 


grown. 


My, how you have 


Mrs. Norton—And how do you like 
the country, Kent? 
Kent—I didn’t expect to like it a lit, 
but since I have been talking with 
Uncle Joshua— 


Mr. 


Gordon—Uncle Joshua? 


Kent—Yes, my uncle who lives here 


Mrs. 
Uncle Joshua 
Mr. 
Joshua. 


Norton—But there 


here. 


isn’t any 


Gordon—You haven’t any Uncle 


(Grandma is much embarrassed, and 
walks around, hoping they will change 
the conversation.) 

Doris (catching sight of white beard 
on Grandma’s back)—Why, Grandma, 
whatever is that on your back? 

Kent (going up to her, sees the beard 


and her excitement, 


and begins 


to 


laugh)—Oh, it was just a play Uncle 


Josh, I guess, 


And now can I go 


out 


and see some of the things on the farm: 


All—Why, 


Girls (taking him by the arm) 


of course you can. 


we hope you will like the farm. 
Kent (looking back at Grandma)— 


Oh, it’s much 


better than the city — 


Oh; 


ane 


—and—oh, will you play Foxy Grand: 
ma with us sometime? 


Grandma 


to 


(laughing)—Yes, 


sure I will, Kent. 


Circumstances Alter Cases 


When Betty reads aloud in school, 
The—words—come—ve—ry—s10W; 
She dwells upon each syllable 
A full minute or so. 


But when at home she reads aloud, 
From favorite storybooks, 


The - words - come - tumbling -heat -0'e! 


heels, 


Like little mountains brooks. 
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Mother Goose Jointed Toy 


“Tl Love Little Pussy”’ 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened together with roundheaded brass 
paper fasteners or bits of wire. Pussy’s mistress has black hair, collar, cuffs, belt, and shoes. Her 
stockings are white, and her dress is light green. Pussy is white, with yellow eyes. 
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Letting Pupils Discover the Moral 
By Helene M. Howard 


N many schools of our country one period a 
week is put aside for a subject called ‘“Manners 
and Morals.” It would be of great benefit if 

all schools should adopt and develop this subject. 
Other subjects may be correlated with it in such a 
way as to interest the child as well as indirectly 
teach him the right path to moral Americanism. 

For a number of years I made the mistake of 
using many precious minutes during the day telling 
Mary she should not resort to a falsehood, in re- 
minding Billy he should not rob birds’ nests, and in 
suggesting to Harry that he raise his cap when 
meeting older persons on the street. I also used 
many other minutes in grieving over the fact that 
Mary did not stop telling falsehoods and that 
neither Billy nor Harry heeded my advice. 

At last I saw my mistake. I was continually 

harping on “Don’t, don’t, don’t,” and using no con- 
vincing reason to support me. I was breeding hy- 
pocrisy and deceit in the hearts of my pupils, chil- 
dren I would have given my life to lead along the 
right path of living. 
' Then I discovered a way to solve my problem. 
By using stories, poems, current events, memory 
gems and pictures, I constructed an outline giving 
my pupils experiences of great men and women, 
real or fictitious, never pointing out to them the 
moral. They were quick to grasp the idea and for 
three years I have seen marked improvement even 
in the once most difficult child in my class. 

Very little time is required to gather material, 
and yet the interest and results will be an inspira- 
tion to any teacher. If the lesson is used on Mon- 
day morning it aids in making bright a hard day 
for both teacher and pupils. I have no more “blue 
Mondays,” for I am recognizing the idealism and 
morality of this period, as do my young, aspiring 
and habit-forming Americans. 


OUTLINE 
I. Aims. 

A. To give the pupils word pictures of men, 
women, and events, true or fictitious, that will 
have a tendency to awaken a desire for right 
living and an appreciation of good literature. 

B. To eliminate the “goody-goody” story and the 
story with the moral too easily seen. 

C. To fit each child to be a good, moral Ameri- 
can, 

D. To teach the rudiments of good manners. 

II. Preparation and Aids. 

A. Short stories, pictures of persons and events, 
maps, poems, etc. Any book on Good Man- 
ners may be on the reading table. 

SEPTEMBER 
1st Week—“The Leak in the Dyke.” 
2nd Week—“‘The Bell of Atri.” 
3rd Week—James Whitcomb’ Riley—Life and 
Poems. 


4th Week—John 
Poems. 


Greenleaf Whittier—Life and 


OCTOBER 
1st Week—Story of Siegfried. 
2nd Week—Columbus. 
3rd Week—‘“Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
4th Week—Old Apple Seed John—Poem. 


NOVEMBER 

1st Week—Florence Nightingale. 

2nd Week—Father Damien. 

3rd Week—Dr. Grenfell. 

4th Week—First Thanksgiving—Pilgrims, Puritans. 
DECEMBER 

ist Week—Benedict Arnold. 

2nd Week—King Arthur and His Knights, 

3rd Week—Capt. Robert F. Scott. 

4th Week—Santa Claus—Legends. 


JANUARY 
Ist Week—‘“‘The Man Without a Country.” 
2nd Week—Horatius. 
3rd Week—Roosevelt. 
4th Week—Lafayette. 


FEBRUARY 


1st Week—Abraham Lincoln. 
2nd Week—St. Valentine. 

3rd Week—George Washington. 
4th Week—Daniel Boone. 


MARCH 


lst Week—Sir Galahad. 
2nd Week—Napoleon Bonaparte. 
3rd Week—Joan of Arc. 
4th Week—Robin Hood. 


APRIL 


1st Week—Alexander and Bucephalus. 

2nd Week—King Midas. 

3rd Week—Eugene Field—Poems and Life. 
4th Week—Rip Van Winkle. 


May 


1st Week—‘“Pandora and the Treasure Box.” 
2nd Week—Robert E. Lee. 

3rd Week—U. S. Grant. 

4th Week—“The Blue and the Gray.” 


JUNE 


1st Week—Henry van Dyke—Poems and Life. 
2nd Week—Thomas Edison. 

3rd Week—Bunker Hill and “The Boys of ’76.” 
4th Week—Liberty Bell—July 4th. 

I use this outline with my fifth grade work. It 
is always subject to change. Every Monday morn- 
ing I place on the blackboard a memory gem that 
may be correlated with the story for the day. 





How I Taught Silent Reading 


By Margaret Haw Marton 


really loved to read. Plowing through a 

classic story replete with unfamiliar and 
hard-sounding names had proved a poor means of 
developing a love for literature, yet I did earnestly 
desire that each child should cultivate such a love. 
I decided that I would be compelled to place the 
readers used in honorary and perhaps permanent 
exile. 

Before doing this I tried silent reading, using the 
textbooks, but having each child read a paragraph 
or two silently, raising his hand when he had reach- 
ed the end. I then called on each one to relate what 
he had read. Again I would ask that each child 
read and find out a definite thing in the paragraph. 
By showing great interest in the story myself, some- 
times telling a part of it, thus passing over a few 
paragraphs, then going on to see what happened 
next, the children without an exception began to 
show real live interest in the stories read, and some 
who had hitherto been unable to gather all the 
thoughts in their history and geography lessons, be- 
came proficient in reproducing the thoughts in the 
paragraphs in all lessons. 

After some interesting experiences I found there 
were objections to this method. In the effort to 
keep up with the rest of the class, endeavoring to 
finish first the assignment to be read and repro- 
duced, the slow reader was subordinated. Also, 
having the same story related by every child, or 
even by a few, did not enable me to get a fair esti- 
mate of each child’s ability. The first children who 
reproduced the story were a help to those who fol- 
lowed. 

About this time my school installed a new library 
and I secured a so-called traveling library of fifty 
books from our state library. I put aside the read- 
ers and placed in the hands of each child a different 
story, being careful to select rather short stories, 
varying in length according to the proved ability 
of the children. 

Each child was then allowed to read silently from 
ten to twenty minutes, usually a chapter, calling on 
the teacher for help with unfamiliar words or for 
definitions. As each child completed the assigned 
reading he reproduced his story, while I held the 
book for reference. Sometimes one child became 
interested in hearing another child reproduce and 
expressed a desire to read that book as soon as his 
own was completed. Of course this induced him to 
hurry on with his book. 


Ts was not a child in my fifth grade who 


By use of the individual books and reproduction 
of long assignments, the inclination to use the 
words of the book was lessened, and far more inter- 
est was shown in the reading than ever before. 

I always helped the backward pupils along and 
encouraged each child in every possible way. | 
have had the satisfaction of seeing the most dis- 
couraging pupils acquire a real love for reading. 

I find it is a help to ask the children questions on 
the characters in the stories and have them com- 
pare them with some known persons. Or perhaps 
certain situations in the story are compared with 
similar self-experienced situations. We talk over 
the stories together, each one giving voice to many 
and varied expressions of feeling, thus approxi- 
mating dramatization, and making the characters 
appear as real as possible. 





A New Dictionary Exercise 
By M. C. Billings 


EARLY every educator emphasizes the value 
of the dictionary habit, but we find many 
children, even in the higher grades, who are 

woefully unfamiliar with the method of finding any 
given word quickly, and seem utterly unable to 
seize upon the salient points of a dictionary defini- 
tion after they have found it. 

Of course a teacher may urge or require the use 
of a dictionary, frequently, during lesson prepara- 
tion, but with the three upper grades I have found 
useful a special dictionary exercise, in connection 
with the grammar lesson. Among several different 
exercises, the one which was most popular with the 
pupils was the construction of rhymed charades. 

Some of these I made and wrote on the board for 
the class to puzzle out with the aid of their diction- 
aries, and some are the result of another plan: 
letting each pupil write an original charade for his 
classmates to guess. Either plan encourages dic- 
tionary study, and I found the keenest rivalry 
among the children to see who would be able to 
search out the hardest and most unusual words to 
use in a charade. 

(1) My first is black and viscous, 
And aromatic, too; 
My second, to obtain; my whole, 
A mark set up in view. 

(Notice that most children must look up at least 
three words before guessing the answer, which is 
TAR-GET.) 

(2) My first is an extremity; 
My second is not tied; 
My whole is free to roam about, 
And travel far and wide. 
(FOOT-LOOSE.) 
(3) My first’s a heavy vehicle; 
My second a projection; still, 
My whole’s explosive—dangerous— 
And chiefly used to kill. 
(CART-RIDGE.) 
(4) My first is conflict, cruel, fierce; 
My second where the wild beast sleeps; 
My whole a prison officer, 
And master of the dungeon-keeps. 
(WAR-DEN.) 

An exercise of this kind may be varied to suit 
the mental age of the pupils, and may be in prose in- 
stead of rhyme if preferred, though most children 
enjoy making rhymes. 





The Benefits of Bulb Gardening 


By Gertrude Vaughn 


ULB gardening is pleasant, instructive and 
B profitable laboratory work for agriculture 
classes of consolidated or other rural schools, 
and it gives an opportunity for practical landscap- 
ing which may be of use later in arranging attrac- 
tive farm lawns. Should not children in rural com- 
munities be taught that which well enrich their lives 
as adults? 
A bulb garden at school supplies a bouquet for 
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each schoolroom for a number of weeks during the 
early spring. One of the small things of great im- 
portance in country life is the adornment of the 
home indoors and outdoors with flowers. The 
schoolroom is necessarily the home of children for 
the major part of every year. Their decoration of 
flowers in each room will show ambition, pride and 
energy—-all the important elements required for a 
successful life. The school garden should make it 
possible to have a potted plant blossom in each room 
during the gloomy winter months. 

3ulbs are simply the lower ends of the leaves of 
a plant wrapped tightly around one another, en- 
closing the bud that produces the future flower 
stalk. The common garden onion is an example of 


a bulbous plant. Indoor classroom lessons should 
precede the planting. The selection and planting 
furnish instructive, pleasant and appealing school 
work, which is full of hope and anticipation. Each 
plant may become as much of a pet to pupils as 
some creatures of the animal kingdom. 

Of course, tulips are the most satisfactory if only 
one kind of bulb is to be grown. There are two 
general divisions, early and late. They produce, 
without question, the most brilliant and showy flow- 
ers grown. There is no other bulb more easily culti- 
vated than the early tulip. One of the most impor- 
tant things to remember in their culture is that they 
are manure haters. They propagate by forming 
new bulbs of themselves. 


If there are shrubs,on the grounds, nothing is 
prettier than a bed of tulips with these as a back- 
ground. Tulips have the peculiar habit, after a 
number of years of a solid color, of appearing with- 
out warning in a motley of stripes of various colors, 
Theirs is a lost history, but some very interesting 
facts may be learned about them, including the 
“Holland Tulipomania” of 1634 to 1637. 

The narcissus family resists all the vicissitudes of 
adverse soil and climatic conditions. It embraces 
all the daffodils and jonquils and is one of the old- 
est and most generally planted of all spring flower- 
ing bulbs. All varieties are easily forced for hot- 
house plants. They reproduce by forming new 
bulbs which separate. 











A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 


BY DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


‘This is the first of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ Code 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters. 











I. HONOR 


Whene’er there is a case of doubt 
You may always depend on the word of a Scout. 
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When hyacinths are massed in beds they become 
colleagues of tulips and narcissus. This arrange- 
ment makes them extremely and uniquely showy. 
The school may begin with a few choice hyacinth 
bulbs and propagate until it has a great number in 
a few years. The propagation of hyacinth bulbs 
adds unusual interest to bulb gardening in school. 
The flat part at the bottom of the bulb is the stem 
of the plant reduced to a flat disk. Between each 
two leaves on this flat stem is a bud, just as there 
is a bud at the base of each leaf above ground. The 
bulbs on the stems of bulbs rarely grow unless 
forced to do so artificially. Mature bulbs are dug 
in the spring and the under part of this flat stem is 
carefully scraped away to expose the base of the 
buds. Bulbs so treated are heaped and covered 
with sand. In a few weeks all these bulbs will 
form bulblets. The large bulbs, with bulblets at- 
tached, are planted and allowed to grow for one 
season. They are then separated and grown into 
mature bulbs the next season. 

The beautiful little squills, crocuses and snow- 
drops may also be successfully grown in the school 
garden. 

If bulb gardening is carried on successfully in 
school, bulbs and potted plants might be sold to help 
purchase apparatus. The athletic club could have 
the care of one kind of bulb, the domestic science 
classes of another, and so on. Bulbs may be planted 
from the last of September until the first of January 
if the ground remains unfrozen. 





Six Weeks’ Work in Language 
For Seventh and Eighth Grades 
By France Russel 


N our universities to-day will be found students 
| who still cling to errors as gross as, “I seen” 

and “I done.” The fault lies at the door of the 
grade teacher. The oft-repeated “The children hear 
it constantly at home” is no excuse. If the teacher 
has it plainly understood from the first day that no 
child who says “I ain’t,” “this here,” “them things” 
can be promoted from her room any more than if he 
persisted in saying 2X2=6, she will find that the 
battle is half won. 

In a room in which there are several classes it 
will be better to handle the room as a whole in lan- 
guage. The standard of the teacher’s corrections 
will have to be suited to the different grades but the 
subject matter can be the same. 

If the teacher understood more of the home life of 
the children entrusted to her she would probably find 
her discipline much easier and her pupils much more 
responsive, yet the visit of the teacher to the home 
or the visit of the parent to the school is often not 
very enlightening. 

A device which gives the teacher an insight into 
the child’s life and at the same time provides a real 
use to the child for the daily practice of the rules of 
punctuation, is the diary. The first day’s entry in a 
sixth grade diary that read: “I don’t need to write 
a diary every day because every day I go to school 
and every evening I go to a show,” may not have 
had much value as the record of an exciting life but 
it certainly did reveal a condition that the teacher 
could endeavor to correct. 

The ordinary five-cent composition book is perhaps 
the most satisfactory for this diary and by placing 
language first on the daily program the fifteen min- 
utes before the tardy bell rings can be used for 
writing the diaries for the day before. The children 
are encouraged to use about four lines for each day 
but since some days are more eventful than others 
it is better not to space the page in advance. 

For the first few days it is well for the teacher 
to go around as the children are writing their en- 
tries, not so much to correct the mistakes as to “get 
a line” on what needs correcting. It is perhaps 
better not to criticize the subject matter the first 
week as it might discourage spontaneity. To read 
aloud an especially well expressed entry is a good 
way to get the others to watch the form of theirs 
more carefully. 


FIRST WEEK 


Before the beginning of the course see that each 
pupil is provided with two composition books, one 
for the language work and one for the diary. On 
the first day show them that the name of the month 
is written on the upper outside edge of each page 


of the diary and the entry for the day is put in this 
form: 


Monday 26. 

“We had a test in arithmetic. My mark was 95. I 
followed the fire-engine after school, but it was a 
false alarm.” Etc. 

Leave a line between the daily entries. 

After the diaries are written for the first day, be- 
gin the language book by leaving the first page 
blank, on both sides, as a title page. The second 
page is headed: “Poems I Have Memorized” and is 
left blank on both sides except for that; the next 
page is headed: “Books I Have Read Since June 
192—.” 

This then is the home assignment for the first day, 
to take the composition books home and put in the 
names of the books with the author’s name, in this 
form: Mark TwaIN—The Prince and the Pauper. 

This assignment will very likely necessitate a 
trip to the library for some of the children as often 
they do not remember authors’ names. 

The teacher should provide herself with a coin, a 
cup, or a wide-mouthed jar (not transparent) and a 
receptacle for water. 


Tuesday. 

After the diaries have been written and the teach- 
er has noted the mistakes made, she puts the coin in 
the empty cup and asks the children in the first row 
to come to her and, standing so that the coin is visi- 
ble, move slowly back to where the whole coin is 
just out of sight. When they have all assured her 
that the coin is just not visible she slowly pours the 
water into the cup. There will be a general ex- 
clamation of, “I didn’t move but I can see it!” The 
teacher, after repeating the experiment for each 
row, writes on the board: 


DIRECTIONS FOR PERFORMING AN EXPERIMENT IN THE 
REFRACTION OF THE LIGHT RAY. 


“We performed an experiment ‘to show that the 
light ray is bent in passing from air to water (from 
a lighter to a denser medium). 

“First we took...... 

Each child is told to copy down the above on page 
five of his composition book (counting each whole 
sheet as one) and to finish the description of what 
was done. Some pupil is called upon to read aloud 
what he has written and the class are allowed to de- 
cide whether, if they had never heard of the experi- 
ment, they could have followed his directions and 
obtained satisfactory results. 

The teacher will find that she will save herself an 
endless amount of work later in the year if she will 
supervise the written language work constantly 
these first days and demand that the pupils use the 
rules she knows they learned in the lower grades— 
every sentence begins with a capital letter, every 
paragraph is indented, etc. Demand, also, the use 
of ink in all written work and the constant practice 
of neat penmanship. 


Wednesday. 

After the writing of the diaries on the third morn- 
ing the teacher should have a fairly good idea of 
what mistakes are being made the most frequently, 
so she writes on the board the rules that are being 
broken. 

The children are to copy these in their composition 
books (leaving a line between this and the experi- 
ment of yesterday) and learn them. Then any 
child who can find a mistake in his diary that would 
illustrate these rules is asked to copy it on the board. 
Later these sentences are read and discussed and 
corrected. Each child is told to read his diary from 
the first day and correct it. 


Thursday. 

On the fourth day the rules from the preceding 
lesson are recited several times, then each child is 
told to trade diaries with the person behind him and 
if he can find any mistake in his neighbor’s diary he 
may copy it on the board. The pupils who have no 
mistakes are allowed to sit at their seats, while the 
others move around the room with the teacher and 
correct the sentences. 


Friday. 

The teacher writes on the board “Why isn’t it the 
best thing to spend most of Saturday and Sunday 
in a picture show or at home reading or sewing?” 
and each child is asked to write the question and his 


answer in his composition book. The teacher, in 
supervising the work, can decide which answers are 
the most worth while and can ask to have these read 
aloud. In almost every room some child will bring 
out the idea that the eyes need a rest as well as the 
body and brain. 

The home assignment for this day is to ask each 
child to make a list of five points of interest in or 
within walking distance of the town and to take one 
of these walks. The primary object of this, of 
course, is to get the children outdoors, but treasure 
caves and haunted houses that some children report 
on often open wonderful new vistas to the child 
whose imagination has not been developed. 

By this time the children should be able to keep 
their diaries with only occasional supervision of the 
teacher to see that the writing does not deteriorate 
nor the entries degenerate into “Went to school, 
Sold papers. Went to bed,” with ditto marks to 
represent each new day. Every child should be led 
to see that each day has some little event to make it 
different from every other day. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday. 

On Monday of the second week the excursions of 
Saturday and Sunday are discussed and a list of the 
ones that seemed most successful is put on the board 
and copied by the children. These are to be tried on 
some Saturday or Sunday that is to come. 

The spelling and language time should be com- 
bined on this day and a rule taught which will cor- 
rect nearly one half of all the mistakes that children 
of this grade make in the spelling of their written 
work. 

The teacher writes and asks them to pronounce as 
she writes: 


hat hate hatter hated 
pin pine pinning pining 
pet Pete petted Peter 
not note knotted noted 
muss amuse mussing amusing 


Emphasize that the letter says its own name (in 
other words is long when followed by one consonant 
and a vowel). 

Ask the children to hunt in their dairies for some 
word in which they should have doubled the con- 
sonant but did not. 

Ask them to make a list of twenty words (taken 
from reader, language book, or speller) in which the 
consonant must be doubled before a suffix beginning 
with a vowel is added. 


Tuesday. 

The teacher puts a list of questions and answers 
on the board prepared from the mistakes in English 
which she has noticed occur most often in the room. 
She omits every italicized word. This is the type 
of sentence— 

Whom did you see to-day? I saw you and her. 

This book is torn, who did it? It was J. 

May I have the ball? Yes, if you can catch (not 
kin ketch) it. 

Who has lost his ticket? 

Which one do you want? 
there one.) 

These should be drilled on until there is no doubt 
that every one in the room knows the correct an- 
swer, then let the teacher appoint a recorder who 
will copy into a booklet, provided by the teacher, 
every mistake that is made in the room and the 
name of the person making the mistake. The re- 
corder copies this list on the board every morning 
before school and it is discussed the first thing after 
the diaries are written. 


Not J, maybe it was he. 
That one. (Not that 


Wednesday. 

The teacher should ask the questions prepared 
yesterday. She then writes on the board: “What 
care do you take of your teeth?” and asks for 4 
truthful answer written in the composition books. 
The answer in many cases will be “I don’t take any 
care of my teeth.” Have the page dated and then 
have the pupils copy from the board: 


THE THREE DON’TS FOR TEETH 


Don’t forget to brush the teeth every night. 

Don’t fail to go to the dentist at least once every 
year to have him examine the teeth for cavities. 
Don’t bite thread or sharp substances with the teeth. 

It is well to leave a whole page blank after this 
and have the question answered each month and 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


dated each time. An oral discussion, at this time, 
of the evils arising from uncared-for teeth will help 
many to remember to brush their teeth. 

Thursday. 

The teacher asks what book each child is reading 
and with the help of the class recommends some book 
to each child who has none. Then the heading “Not 
Reading Any Book” is put on the board, with the 
names of the children under it. In the following 
days, as each pupil brings his book to show what he 
is reading, his name is erased from the list. Those 
that show no inclination to begin reading should be 
provided with a good book by the teacher and kept 
after school to read until she thinks they are inter- 
ested enough in the book to want to finish it at home. 

After the discussion of books the teacher copies 
on the board Henry van Dyke’s “These Are the 
Things I Prize” and asks the pupils to copy it and 
learn it for the next day. 


These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And, after showers, 
The smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth,— 
And, best of all, along the way, 
Friendship and mirth. 


The teacher will provide herself with badges 
to distribute the next day. A capital “E” or “I” one 
and one half inches high and three quarters of an 
inch broad, cut from colored paper, makes a good 
badge. 

Friday. 

After about half the pupils in the room have re- 
cited the above poem, a list of the others should be 
put on the board and left there until the teacher, in 
spare moments, has heard all. 

The badges should then be distributed and each 
child should print on his own “Speak Good English” 
or “Speak Correct English” in the spaces available. 

Explain that each may wear his badge until he 
makes a mistake, in or out of school. If he hears 
his own mistake and corrects it before anyone else 
corrects him he may keep his badge. If, however, 
someone corrects him first he must give his badge 
to the corrector. The game is to see who will collect 
the most badges, and who will still have his own on 
Monday. It gives the class pleasure if the teacher 
will also wear a badge and will allow some child to 
take it if she makes a mistake. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday. 

On Monday the discussion of the mistakes for 
which the pupils lost the badges will take nearly 
the whole period. Each one who still has the right 
to wear a badge keeps it on until another pupil 
hears him make a mistake. It is well for the teach- 
er to keep an extra supply of badges for those who 
drop or tear theirs but have a right to wear them. 

Again the language and syelling periods should be 
combined. The following rule is to be written and 
discussed: “If you haven’t enough room for a word 
on a line be sure to divide it between syllables. If 
you do not know how to divide a word you can find 
it properly separated in your dictionary.” Then 
let each child trade diaries with the child across 
from him and let him copy the divided words just 
as they appear in the books. (As many as space 
permits should work at the blackboard.) Then, 
working with the dictionary,.let the pupils find out 
whether or not the words are properly divided. 
These are to be corrected in the books. 

Tuesday. 

If children could be led to make a choice of pro- 
fessions early in life the great army of the unem- 
ployed who are willing to do “just anything” could 
Probably be nearly annihilated. The teacher can 
show the children the advantage of working toward 
a career, even when they are in the grammar 
grades. She can call this matter to her pupils’ at- 
tention by asking: “If someone said to you, ‘I’m go- 
Ing on a trip,’ what would be your most natural 
question? ‘Where are you going?’ Well, if the per- 
‘on said, ‘I really don’t know, I haven’t made up my 
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mind,’ you would be apt to say, ‘Well, until you do 
decide, you won’t arrive anywhere.’ Or if he said, 
‘I’m going to St. Paul, because it is the largest city 
in the world,’ what would you say? Then he would 
be pretty sure to look up more exact information, 
change his plans, and start for New York. If he 
said, ‘I want to go the shortest way, so I will buy 
my ticket via the Panama Canal,’ you would say 
‘That isn’t the shortest route’; and then you would 
tell him what way you would consider better. 

“Now if I say you are starting out on life’s 
journey and I ask you where you are going and you 
say, ‘I can’t make up my mind,’ I’ll know that you 
are not going to arrive at any destination. If you 
choose a profession and it is not the best one for 
you, someone with whom you associate will be 
likely to point you to a better one.” 

After this introduction each child should be asked 
to take his composition book home, and after con- 
sulting with his parents write: 


THE PROFESSION I WOULD LIKE TO FOLLOW, AND WHY 
I HAVE CHOSEN THIS ONE 
Wednesday. - 

Each pupil should read his composition aloud to 
the class. This is important. If the teacher will 
say to the boy who hopes to be a doctor, “Joe, did 
you see that notice in the paper of the experiment 
in blood transfusion?” or to the girl who wants to be 
a stenographer, “Have you seen this notice about a 
new speed record having been established on the 
typewriter?” the children will soon begin to bring 
in clippings and items of interest to each other. 


Thursday and Friday. 
On the next day each child should be asked to 
write on: 


THE SCHOOL I PLAN TO ATTEND AND HOW I EXPECT TO 
GET THE MONEY TO ATTEND 


After these compositions have been read, and the 
merits of the various schools for different vocations 
have been discussed, it will be well to find out 
how many children have bank accounts, and those 
who have not should be urged to start one. Many 
of the children do not know that an account can be 
opened in the United States Postal Depository with 
one dollar, and many of them will be surprised when 
they figure out how much it will amount to if they 
deposit just one dollar every month from now until 
they graduate from the high school. 

The teacher should collect the diaries about this 
time, and make a list of the names of children 
who are repeatedly breaking the rules already 
taught in punctuation and spelling. She should 
keep these children in each night to practice on the 
rules until she is sure they will use them in their 
daily work. 

Distribute Good English badges of a different 
color or shape from those used last week. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday. 
Receive the report on the badges. 
Review questions and answers covered the second 
week and add new questions to the list. 
The teacher will copy on the board for the chil- 
dren to memorize: 


One ship drives east 

And one drives west, 

Yet the selfsame breezes blow; 
*Tis the set of the sail 

And not the gale 

That bids them where to go. 


Like the winds of the sea 
Are the ways of fate, 

As we go along through life; 
’Tis the set of the soul 
That decides the goal 

And not the storm and strife. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. 
Hear the poem learned yesterday. 
The teacher writés the correct form for a busi- 

ness letter on the board and has the children copy 

it. For the following day she asks each pupil to 
bring to school a magazine which has some adver- 
tisement in it that he would like to answer. 

It takes at least two days, ordinarily, to get let- 
ters written that are satisfactory enough to send, 
and even in an eighth grade there are often chil- 
dren who cannot address an envelope properly, so 
drill on this point is not wasted. The fact that a 











Continued 


real answer is coming to their letters adds zest to 
this work. 

Ask the pupils to bring a newspaper containing 
want ads for the Friday lesson. 

Friday. 

Have each child write a letter applying for some 
position offered in the “Help Wanted” column. Since 
the advertisements seldom ask for children, it is 
often better to have the pupils write the letter as 
if they were high school graduates. 


FIFTH WEEK 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Teacher should read aloud, “America for Me,” by 
Henry van Dyke. After the reading, the places 
spoken of in the poem sheculd be located and dis- 
cussed. Some of the children will probably be able 
to bring pictures of the places. Have the poem 
copied and learned. 


AMERICA FOR ME 

’Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and 
down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of 
the kings— 

But now I think I’ve had. enough of 
things. 


antiquated 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for 
me! 


My heart is turning home again, and there I long 
to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean 
bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full 


of stars. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the 


air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her 
hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great 
to study Rome; 

But when it comes to living there is no place like 
home. 


I like the German fir-woods, in green battalions 


drilled; 

I like the gardens of Versailles, with flashing foun- 
tains filled; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for 
a day 


In the friendly Western woodland, where Nature 
has her way! 

I know that Europe’s. wonderful, yet something 
seems to lack; 

The Past is too much with her, and the people look- 
ing back. 

But the glory of the Present is to make the Future 
free— 

We love our land for what she is and what she is to 


be. 


Oh, it’s home 
me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the 
rolling sea, 

To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the 
ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full 
of stars. 


again, and home again, America for 


Wednesday. 

Ask the pupils to write a short composition on 
“Places I Would Like To See in Europe and Why I 
Would Like to See Them.” 


Thursday. 

The work to-day is for the enlightenment of the 
teacher. 

Almost any teacher who encourages competition 
in her room, sooner or later finds that some child is 
cheating. If the teacher explains that she honestly 
wants to know why school children do this and 
promises that no one will ever see the papers but 
herself, the answers will probably surprise her. 
She will usually find that it all goes back to inade- 
quate teaching. The child desires to make a good 
showing, but not knowing just how to get the in- 
formation required, he takes the easiest course 
open to him. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace and color. The text may 
be written on the blackboard for them to copy. Consult bird books for right colors. 
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A picture of two Yellow-Throated Vireos was used, by mistake, with the June story entitled “The Catbirds’ Nestlings.”’ 
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The above picture of Catbirds should have been given, 











THE CATBIRD 


HERE is a certain amount of hostile feeling 

against the Catbird in some parts of the country 
on account of the fruit and berries that he consumes. 
As a matter of fact, however, fruit does not constitute 
a very large proportion of the Catbird’s yearly food. 
The reports of the Department of Agriculture show 
that 44 per cent of his food consists of insects, and 
three fourths of this are made up of ants, beetles, cat- 
erpillars, and grasshoppers. Of the 56 per cent of veg- 
etable food, only one third consists of strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries, and many of these are 
the wild varieties. The other two thirds are made up 
of berries of the dogwood, wild cherry, sour gum, eld- 
er, greenbrier, spicewood, black alder, sumac, and poi- 





son ivy—plants of the shady swamps and fence-rows 
where the Catbird so frequently makes his home. 

We see, therefore, that the Catbird is of enormous 
value to the farmer as an insect destroyer, while the 
charges against him as a fruit-thief dwindle in the 
light of scientific investigation, and can be largely dis- 
missed, if some of his favorite wild food is provided. 

The Catbird belongs to the order Passeres, and the 
family Mimidae. Its scientific name is Dumetella car- 
olinensis. It is found in summer from the southern 
provinces of Canada southward to northeastern Ore- 
gon, northern Utah, eastern Texas and northern Flor- 
ida; and it winters from the southern states southward 
to Cuba and Panama. ' 
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By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Ua. 





SEPTEMBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


(See Directions Below) 








RURAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A Department Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 
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Country Mouse or City Mouse? 
By Justa Sub 


OSSIBLY few teachers have had the rare op- 
P portunity that was mine a short time ago— 

that is, to act as substitute teacher in a rural 
school of primitive order and then in a large-town 
grade with only one class. The contrast was so 
marked in many respects that I am tempted to try 
making a dispassionate comparison of the two 
situations. 

As if in justification of the report of New York 
State’s “Committee of Twenty-one,” the country 
schoolma’am whose place I filled for two weeks was 
teaching her first term after a year’s professional 
training, while the grade teacher, though not a col- 
lege or normal graduate, had had a long experience 
in the profession. 

Evidence of the differences in these two women— 
both of them strangers to me—appeared in the 
matter of programs. For the grade work I was 
given a very simple order with only four periods to 
the half-day, and this was accompanied by a 
definite assignment for each period. The elaborate 
program which the country girl gave me proved un- 
workable in some respects. Indeed I learned from 
the children that ‘Miss did not do all that 
every day.” It’s not so many years since I did my 
first teaching that I have forgotten the difficulty of 
getting in all the classes before four o’clock. Still 
I cannot help wishing somebody of superior business 
sense had made out Miss ’s program and held 
her to it. 

As for the assignments, she told me some of the 
work accomplished and left me to “carry on” as 
best I might. One boy I found toiling through those 
dreadful long division examples of a preceding gen- 
eration. He might spend all his alloted time in one 
day in painful efforts to get a single problem! The 
other classes were fairly well supplied with modern 
books. In this school were five different grades, in- 
cluding first and eighth. 

One difficulty in teaching a class of twenty-eight 
is to keep them all at the same mental level. I 
happened to have them just before term tests, and 
in reviewing I found some very ready to recite and 
others who appeared to know almost nothing of the 
subjects studied. It is certainly discouraging some- 
times to try to keep so many children going at the 
Same pace. 

As for discipline, perhaps I ought not to compare 
the two schools, because the grade had already 
“worn out” or otherwise disposed of half a dozen 
substitutes before I was called to the task. Natural- 
ly they were more ready to test my ability to keep 
order than they might have been if I had followed 
Immediately after the regular teacher, who has a 
reputation for strict discipline. However, the school 
principal declared herself ready to receive any dis- 
orderly pupils and I am convinced that the most un- 
Tuly stood in awe of her. 


Of course the country teacher has no such back- 
ing in solving her problems of management. I 
found the rural school unnaturally still for the first 
day or two, as if the youngsters had been frightened 
stiff just before my appearance. As this shyness 
wore off they continued to be tractable and willing 
to work. Soon I became well acquainted with them, 
hearing about the fox that had been caught in the 
skunk trap, the wonderful baby brother, and many 
similiar confidences, It is barely possible that I 
might have become as well acquainted with those 
seventh graders if their regular teacher had not re- 
sumed her place so soon, but I doubt it. 

Another startling difference in the two schools 








September Paper Cutting Border 


By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper 
in two lengthwise and fold into thirds; 
then fold again down the center, keeping all 
y edges as even as 
tpossible. In or- 
‘der to get inside 
‘the outer edge a 
sshort fold should 
; be made, the pa- 
;per clipped, and 
; the points of the 
, Scissors inserted 
in the small 
opening thus 
!made to cut out 
ithe design. Part 
}of the cutting 
, may be done on 
the central fold, 
land for all minor 
jcuts the paper 
; must be folded, 
keeping the outer 
edges even. The 
' dotted lines indi- 
‘cate the folds. 
'Turn the paper 
{ whenever neces- 
sary to facilitate 
A! the cutting. Al- 
'ways keep the 
edges even and 
avoid jagged, splintered cutting. In giving 
this for class work, the diagrams should be 
drawn on the blackboard, and the teacher 
should make several cuttings before the class, 
explaining the method as she works. Each 
pupil should have a whole sheet of paper and 
be allowed to make two attempts. The results 
often show much variety, and individuality 
should always be encouraged. In convention- 
alizing a leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great 
help to have good natural specimens before 
the class. This border design may be used for 
booklets, ete. 
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was shown by the buildings themselves. As T enter- 
ed the grade room last week I became conscious that 
it had been properly cleaned, the blackboards were 
plentiful and of good quality, and the radiators 
were hot. Before describing the rural school build 
ing I must in all justice state that it is below the 
average of the twenty-odd buildings of this sort 
with which I am familiar in this and neighboring 
towns. It had the first schoolhouse door I had ever 
seen that not only could not be locked but could not 
even be shut properly. The situation being quite 
exposed to the four winds of heaven, a cold day 
made the building seem no warmer than a tent. The 
wood, for fuel, was piled more or less systematically 
in the entrance hall,—that is, all but the last load 
which had been dumped just outside. As no kind- 
ling wood was provided, I was given a bagful before 
leaving my boarding place half a mile below. Owing 
to the “chanciness” of keeping anything at the 
schoolhouse, equipment, including books 
ger. Somebody told me of various luxuries 
a clock and a pencil sharpener (earned by the chil- 
dren with socials or soap orders) that had been left 
with a private family for safekeeping. Not 
cially useful to the school that way! 

The more I think of the utter poverty of that little 
schoolhouse on the hilltop, the more I am tempted 
to quit my present occupation and to hire out to 
teach that school for a year. The trustee would 
have to get busy, and the tax collector might be 
come unpopular, yet there is no valid reason why 
an intelligent neighborhood—as that one is—should 
have such a wretched center of learning. 

Which school, city or country, makes the stronger 
appeal to you? 
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Handwork Material for the Rural 
School 


By Rebecca R. Baily 


HERE are still many rural school boards that 
| do not like to spend money for handwork 
material or equipment that they are not 
actually forced by their state laws to buy; and no 
teacher can afford to use her own funds to procure 
the materials she would like to have. Much 
terial for handwork, however, may be obtained at 
almost no expense, and often the pupils enjoy the 
use of these homemade things as well as those 
bought from supply houses. 

Straws for stringing can be brought to school by 
the children. For this purpose, however, only long 
straws directly from the field should be selected, as 
those which have been through the threshing ma- 
chine are too short to be used to advantage. 

On a damp day, or after soaking the straws in 
warm water a little while, cut them in proper 
lengths with scissors. A sufficient supply of these 
can be made in September to last all the year. 
Papers to string with these may be cut from colored 


ma- 
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pages of magazines, in various colors and in squares, 
circles and diamonds. 

Seeds from the farm and garden may also be 
used in many ways and the children love to collect 
and bring them to school. Flat seeds such as melon, 
pumpkin, squash and cucumber may be easily dyed. 
Faster egg dye is very cheap and one package will 
color all the seeds needed. Drop a quantity of seeds 
in the hot dye and leave till they are thoroughly 
dyed, occasionally stirring to insure an even color. 
The large flat seeds are best to string with the 
straws, and the small ones work in well in covering 
letters and in pasting over outline pictures. Seed 
peas from the garden, after being soaked in warm 
water, may be used with sticks in making various 
forms and doll furniture. The sticks themselves 
furnish interesting work for some of the boys. Some 
of the pupils are always able to procure enough of 
the proper kind of wood (soft pine, cedar or bass- 
wood), and the little boys who own knives will be 
delighted to make the sticks needed. 

Clay for modeling, making beads, ete., is very 
cheaply made from equal parts of white flour and 
salt, moistened with just enough water to make it 
of the proper consistency. Here the dyes may be 
used again to make the clay the desired color. The 
pupils who are to use clay will be able to bring as 
much as a tablespoon each of flour and salt from 
home at one time. That amount will make suffi- 
cient clay for one child to make a string of beads 
or model a number of figures. 

Paste may also be made in the schoolroom. To 
% cup of flour, add 4 as much salt, % teaspoonful 
of cloves. Stir smooth with a little cold water, add 
boiling water, and cook until thick. The spice and 
salt act as preservatives. 

These are only a few of the many substitutes 
that a teacher can procure in her district and the 
older pupils enjoy helping to obtain them. 





A Successful Cooking Class: 
By Jean L. Gowdy 


ISS S. teaches in a rural school. I met her 
M during her second year of teaching in the 

district. Being a graduate of a teachers’ 
college, city positions have been offered her, but 
she likes the families of the district and they like 
her. Her salary is a good one for a rural school 
and she can really save more than in a city, so she 
has remained. I made the journey to her school 
partly by the cars and partly on foot. I went be- 
cause I had heard from the county superintendent 
of some work she is doing that particularly inter- 
ested me, and I wished to talk with her about it. 

Miss S. is a young woman and a progressive one. 
She is a handsome woman, the picture of health, 
and she is full of vitality. During the previous 
summer vacation she had attended a university sum- 
mer school, and studied domestic science. She had 
applied herself diligently, doing double work 
throughout the session. Being a natural cook, hav- 
ing had excellent home training, and being profi- 
cient in chemistry, she progressed rapidly. 

When she returned to her school duties in Sep- 
tember, she conceived the idea of having a domestic 
science class in connection with her school. But 
where would she obtain a room, cooking utensils 
and money to carry on the work? She thought of 
applying to the directors, but discarded the idea. 
After considering the matter for some time, the 
solution came. 

Calling her girls of twelve or more years of age 
together after school one night, she disclosed to 
them her plan. She found them all eager to join 
her class. She proposed to visit their mothers and 
to ask each for the use of her kitchen on Saturday 
afternoons once in six weeks during the school year. 
There were eight girls who wished to join the class, 
but in each of two families there were two girls of 
the age to join, so only six kitchens were needed. 

With the help of her class, Miss 8. agreed to do 
the family cooking for Sunday and to prepare the 
Saturday evening meal, leaving the kitchen in order 
and the meal cooking before she left. This would 
give the mothers an afternoon off once in six weeks. 
The mothers were to furnish the material and to 
ask for whatever they wished cooked. 

This plan she laid before each mother. All were 
either willing or were persuaded to allow her to 
try it. 





“My kitchen is so inconvenient,” wailed one of 
the mothers. “We shall not mind that,” answered 
Miss S. “If you can work there we can do so, and 
I know we shall get along finely.” 

“I can teach my own girls to cook,” almost 
snapped another mother. 

“I am sure you can, and you could teach me, 
too,” said Miss S. pleasantly, “but you see I must 
keep in practice, and this is my only chance to do it. 
You will be doing me a great favor by allowing me 
to cook for you once in a while.” And so this 
gracious woman won them all over to her plan. 

Soon the program was made, the cooking cos- 
tumes were ready, and the work began. It was 














UNCLE JAKE’S LOGIC 
By Frances Wright Turner 


Some folks is inconsistent— 
It sure does beat the dutch. 
Won’t raise er cent fer puttin’ up 
New schoolhaouses en such; 
I knowed a man what uster say y 


“What wuz good enough fer grandsir, 
Is good enough fer me.” 


He spent a lot er money on 
A-raisin’ blooded caows, 
Put runnin’ water in his barn, 
nh But lugged it ter the haouse. ti 
We voted ter raise money 
Fer a schoolhouse, but says he, 
“The old one did fer grandsir, 
| An’ I guess ’t’el dew fer me.” 


And all the farm improvements, 


An’ every farmin’ tool I 
y He allus had the money for; AP 
a But when it come ter school— 


We could argew in taown meetin’ 


| But he’d allus jaw en cuss, 
An’ say, “Our grandfolks used it, 
An’ it’s good enough fer us.” 





Naow suppuz our own forefathers La 
i Had allus said the same? re 
1 They wouldn’t never had no school, 


Ner rose ter all their fame. 

They’d likely held their school in caves 
An’ we’d been cavemen still, 

If they’d ’a’ listened ter sech fellers, 
As thet there Chazee Bill. 


a We love thet old red schoolhaouse . 
Jest as much as anyone. 

We honor it in story, and 
In our songs it’s sung. 

But we need the best thet we can git, 
Fer our boys ’n’ girls ter-day, 

An’ if our grandfolks could come back, 

t It’s just what they would say. 1 


a 


What they set out ter dew, they did, 
In them days of old “ang zine,”— 
They’re the ones who made this nation, 
Your grandfather, an’ mine,— 

But yew needn’t try ter talk ter me, 
Cuz I knows a thing er tew, 

A An’ what in them days did fer grand- i 
sir, 

In these. won’t dew fer yew. 


[ee 


jolly fun for both teacher and pupils, and it is 
proving a great success, At my request the county 
superintendent drove me out one Saturday after- 
noon to visit the class. There were seven girls 
present working in a large farm kitchen. All wore 
caps and long aprons with short sleeves, and had 
neat little holders hanging at their sides. Note- 
books and pencils were in the ample apron pockets. 
Two boys were keeping fires, supplying water, and 
taking a lively interest in the proceedings. Four 
girls were the active cooks for the afternoon, and 
the other three were the helpers. One girl had 
telephoned that her mother was ill and requested 
one of the helpers to take notes for her. The help- 
ers measured out the ingredients for the cooks, 
prepared the vegetables, took notes for the cooks, 
and consulted the notebooks for any one who wished 
help. Miss S. said the lesson was technically pre- 
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F (He lived up in Chazee) : A 


pared during the week, after the report as to what 
was to be cooked had come from the mother whose 
kitchen was to be used. ; 

At first the boys of the families where the cook- 
ing was done acted as helpers, but finally they be- 
gan to ask to take the places of absentees, and took 
a hand at cooking, proudly displaying their work 
and even bragging of their achievements to their 
fellows at school. 

John, a little boy whose mother is dead, and who 
helps his father keep house, was urged to become a 
regular member of the class, and his father offered 
their kitchen for use. John’s kitchen is one of the 
neatest the class uses. The floor and tables were 
scrubbed white, everything is in order, wood and 
water are ready, and material for cooking is at 
hand. The boy is doing excellent work, I am told, 
At the end of the year a prize of five dollars is to 
be given to the one who makes the best biscuits, 
and I am hoping that John may win it. 





What We Did in One Year 
By W. H. Storey 


Superintendent of Schools, Pickens County, Ala. 


ERE are some of the things done last year 
H in our school at Fellowship, Ala., of which 
Miss Velva Pryor is teacher. 

1. We put up cloth across the room, above the 
blackboard, for displaying the neatest written work. 
On this space we pinned or pasted the best work 
from each recitation, and when anyone visited us 
we explained why the work was there. Of course 
each child wanted something to show. 

2. We invited someone to visit us every Friday. 
We gave yells for the visitor, sang our school song, 
and then had regular school work for observation. 

3. We had an “honor roll” for those who missed 
the fewest words in spelling each week. On Friday 
those whose names were on the honor roll went to 
the woods and brought leaves, berries, etc. and dec- 
orated the house before the visitors arrived. 

4, To the pupil in each row who did the chores 
on the Health Crusade folder and the greatest num- 
ber of things at home the teacher gave a small rib- 
bon bow. This the pupil wore, returning it when he 
failed to keep ahead of anyone else in his row. 

5. We ordered 144 pencils from an advertisement 
in the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, sold them for five cents 
each, and received in return, a pencil sharpener and 
two pictures. 

6. Toward the latter part of the school year, dur- 
ing recess, we did clay modeling, using the white 
clay found on the roadside. 

7. The children cut out of thin wood any animal 
that they had to draw in their lessons. 

8. We made roses, peach blossoms, and daisies 
from crepe paper or wrapping paper, using sage 
straws for stems. 

9.. The seventh grade made salt maps, using one 
cup of salt and two cups of flour and water to make 
a thick paste. 

10. The agriculture class brought cuttings from 
the favorite fruit trees at home and exchanged with 
someone else. Those who set their cuttings so they 
lived had 10% added to their agriculture grade the 
last month. 

11. We also had a community fair and quite a 
number were interested enough to bring home work 
to display. We had several contests to entertain the 
people, one of which was a “cracker race.” In this 
ten players took part. The players were arranged 
on each side of the building and each given a cracker. 
When the signal was given, the first one on each side 
started to eat his cracker. He finished and whistled 
before the next one on that row could put his cracker 
in his mouth, and so on down the line. The row wins 
whose last player gets his cracker eaten and whistles 
first. 

12. We had a “Good English Club” which met 
every Friday and gave some kind of program. It 
was composed of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. One week the school had a “blunder box” 
for the purpose of weeding out the word “ain’t” from 
the school vocabulary. For every “ain’t’’ one pel 
son had in the blunder box he worked one minute 
on the school yard. We had several stumps dug UP 
and the yard swept, too, that week, and “ain’t” was 
weaker afterward—but we never quite eliminated 
it. The club also put out a school paper, neatly 
typewritten. 
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A Grafonola 





Pi tl Every School 


For rural schools 


Portable, $50.00 
For rural schools 


HERE is a Grafonola suitable for every 

school, and every kind of school, in 
America. The reduced prices at which 
these instruments are now obtainable make 
it possible for every school to afford a 
Grafonola. In fact, no school once compar- 
ing the values offered and the prices, will 
feel it can afford to be without one. 


For rural schools the A-2 Grafonola and 
Portable Grafonola are especially suit- 
able. For the grade school there is the D-2 
Grafonola and Pushmobile for moving from 
room to room, and for the high school audi- 
torium or private school there is the G-2 
Grafonola and other higher priced models. 


You can select just the type you need for 
your school. Send for free literature. 


Educational Department 





1819 Broadway, New York 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 








Special School Outfit 
Type D-2 and Pushmobile 
Reduced to $100 


f 























Ie) 
Type G-2, $125 


For school or home 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Educational Department 

1819 Broadway New York 

Please send me the following free literature: 


Grafonola Catalog. 
Graded Record List. 





































































These Teachers 
Did NOT 


Howard Clute, Clinton, N. Y., wrote: “After 
writing my last letter to you, I was suddenly 
taken with an acute attack of appendicitis. 
Have wished many times since I had enrolled 
at that time.” 


Della Banker, Cambridge, Ohio, wrote: “I 
am very sorry that I did not know of the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters sooner. Last 
winter IT was run over by an automobile and 
was in the hospital and out of school three 
months. I will be very glad to become one of 
your members as long as | make my own way.” 


Miss Mildred M. Cook, 43 S. 8th Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., wrote: “For some time I have 
been receiving information concerning the 
benefits of belonging to your organization, but 
through carelessness to a certain extent, be- 
cause I have kept putting it off and also be- 
cause I have never been ill in my life, I just 
haven't joined. During December I was very 
suddenly taken to the hospital for an operation 
for appendicitis, and of course it was then 
that I necded your help. Have entirely re- 
covered and have been teaching since the be- 
ginning of February but do not care to get 
caught again. Will it be possible for me to 
join now?” 


A Pennsylvania teacher wrote: “A foolish 
virgin comes knocking at your door. Some 
time ago I wrote you for information and re- 
eeived full and plenty, but put off from day to 
day doing what I knew would be for my own 
good, Since then I have had two spells of 
grippe or fiu and a twisted ankle. Now I am 
on the shelf again on account of sickness. 
Have not been in school for three months, 
How soon after I get well may I enter the T. 
GG a2" 


Miss Ruby A. Henry, Louisville, Ky., wrote: 
“Mine is a case of ‘locking the stable door 
after the horse is stolen’. I have been out of 
school on leave of absence since January 1. 
I spent three months in Florida, just getting 
back in June. ‘Then, after I returned to 
Louisville, tanned and vigorous, I slipped on 
a hard wood floor on June 10, sustaining an 
impacted fracture of my right hip, and twist- 
ed ligaments from a second fall on the train 
when I was coming home ten days later. I 
should like to know how scon after this acci- 
dent you would consider me an_ insurable 


‘risk’.”” 
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She 


She did not provide in advance for the expenses of Sickness, Accident or Quaran- 
tine, by enrolling in the T. C. U., and now finds herself, like so many other Teachers 


every year, unable to meet the bills that accumulated during her enforced vacation. 


Do you realize how easily a severe Accident or a prolonged IIIness, cutting off your 
income and increasing your expenses, might easily cause you acute embarrassment, 
sacrifice and humiliation—burdening you with a debt that would require years of 


self-denial to pay? 


One in Five Will Be Called 


It is an actual fact, proven by our records, that every year one 
out of every five teachers suffers enforced idleness through Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Every month this fall and next winter thousands of Teachers 
will be called upon to bear additional burdens of expense, at a 
time when there is no income to offset it. 


Thousands of Teachers will pay the penalty of unprepared- 
ness, by having their plans ruined, their savings swept away and 
the income from a year’s work mortgaged. 


You may be the fifth teacher this year. Why take a chance 
of being compelled to use up your savings or to run into debt, 
when for only five cents a day you may have complete T. C. U. 
Protection? 


Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail and shows you what hundreds of 
It places you under no obligation. 


teachers all over the country think of it. Mail the coupon today. 














Mr. Owen Recommends It 


Through the courtesy of Mr. F. 
A. Owen, Publisher of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, we are 
privileged to quote his opinion of 
the T. C. U. and its plan of protec- 
tion, as follows: ‘One of the finest 
things about having insurance of 
any kind is the sense of security 
which one continuously feels. The 
teacher holding a T. C. U. policy is 
sure of a reasonable income in the 
case of Sickness, Accident or Quar- 
antine. The company is absolutely 
reliable; has established an enviable 
reputation for fair dealing and ‘its 
plan is ideal. I recommend it to all 
teachers.” 
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Who Will Pay 








The Doctor, the Nurse, and the Board Bill 
When You Are Disabled ? 
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from Bill-Worries. 
debt to carry. 





The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is an organization of Teachers for Teachers. 


How different is the situation of the Teacher who is T. C. U. Protected! 


How cheering it is to receive a check from the T. C. U. 
What a help, when recovered, to start again without the dead weight of 
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What a relief, when ill, to be free 


For the 


small sum of a nickel a day, it engages to render to its members timely assistance in the 


hour of need. 


It is the Good Samaritan on a sound enonomic basis. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quarantined, 


YOU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled by 
sickness or accident. (It pays for days—weeks—or months 
whether your salary continues or not: for injury, for twelve 
months from date of disability ; for sickness that confines you to 
the house, for six months.) This will help you to pay your doc- 
tor and your nurse, and other bills which come with sickness or 
injuries. No benefits paid unless attended by physician at least 
once a week, 


7 OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness that 
does not confine you to the house but keeps you from your 
work, and requires medical attention at least once each week. 
This will pay your board while you get well and strong. You will 
not have to overtax your strength by returning to work before 
you should. 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition to other 


benefits after your policy has been maintained in continu- 
ous force for one year. 


Abscess, Boil, Felon.......... cen anand aes ivesesds $ 2.00 
iy, TUBE: TIGRl GY PHIORL. ccc icicccccccccccseseccsveess 5.00 
ee Lo | | a 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy.........0....eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 15.00 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, Mastoiditis, 
ch Arce ore Ter eee ee ee eee 00 


I OSPITAL Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined in an established 
hospital. 





730 T. C. U. Building 


so that 
come. 


your salary is stopped. This insures your in- 


Regular policy pays for quarantine after first week ; 


special policy pays for one or more days of quarantine. 


. may 
demnity 


Broken Arm 


receive the following instead of monthly in- 
if you prefer, and make request within ten days: 


eT eT ee eee 


Se SP, DN IIs. oc etc es cccecccctcoteccece 50.00 
Ea SES oar ge rE SEP rt er” 100.00 
Ne UE oil fip-0s-o8 016 06 osceeehe keke aewee 75.00 
Ce OC eae rer rr ee 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist................. 60.00 
NE ENON so ccenivcce Voeteeerhcdenonvece needs 60.00 
EE RN 5 55 de hag 05d es eone dnb negidsered 35.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to exceed....... 11.67 


| pays for accidental loss of 


Life 

Both Hands 
Both Feet 
Both Eyes 
One Hand 
One Foot 
One Eye 


In the Annual Increase Insurance After 


First Year For Five Years Fifth Year 
$1000.00 $100.00 $1500.00 
1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
500.00 50.00 750.00 
500.00 50.00 750.00 
333.00 33.32 500.00 


All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 


Thousands of teachers, all over America, have found freedom from worry through enrollment in the 
T. C. U. Every teacher in America should enroll and share its protection. 
done so, fill out and mail the coupon for full information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


If you have not already 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Let the T. C. U. Help Pay 
The Doctor, the Nurse, and the Board Bill 
When You Are Disabled 
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$2.00 PAYS 


Enrollment Fee and Full 
Cost of Protection Until 
November 1, 1922. 














These Teachers 
DID 


Mrs. Lulu C. Koenig, County Supt. Goshen 
Co., Wyoming, wrote: “I received the check 


for $93.35 from your company yesterday. To 
say I was pleased is not half enough, for words 
fail to express my gratitude. On account of 


my unexpected illness, I had not been able to 
pay the taxes on my home, and was notified 
last week that the property would have to be 
advertised for sale for taxes. Now on account 
of your kindness I will be able to meet the 
taxes today. I do not know how to thank you 
enough and will try and interest all my teach- 
ers this fall in your company.” 


6329 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., wrote: “I was very much im- 
pressed by the promptness and ympathy 
shown me by the T. C. U. in settling my 
claim for illness. They seem to plan how 
much they can do for the claimant, rather 
than how little. It is a great privilege to be 
a member.” 


Laura M. Wright, 


Elizabeth J. Agnew, Hays, Kansas, wrote: 
“I want to thank you for the promptness with 
which you acted upon my case. I am convinced 
that a teacher cannot make a better invest- 
ment than that which the 'T. C. U. offers, both 
for the money return and for the peace of 
mind that it gives to know that some provision 
has already been made to keep her from the 
expense of illness.”’ 


J. W. Crabtree, National Education Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C., wrote: “i feel very 
grateful for the prompt attention given to my 
ease after the automobile injury, and for the 
check covering the benefits allowed. This i 
the second time you have come forward so 
promptly with benefits on account of injuries 
and _ sickness.’”’ 

















CUCU COCCI eee ee 





PAR 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON = 
To the F.C. U.; 730° 1. C. U. Bidg., : 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of testi 
monials. 


PR hod oie ee ae censuses ‘ : 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


MS 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


POEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
There are many who have in their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who 
have the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 























A Hundred Years From Now 


The surging sea of human life forever 
onward rolls, 

And bears to the eternal shore its daily 
freight of souls; 

Though bravely sails our bark to-day, 
pale death sits at the prow, 

And few shall know we ever lived a 
hundred years from now. 

O mighty human brotherhood! why 
fiercely war and strive, 

While God’s great world has ample 
space for everything alive? 

Broad fields, uncultured and = un- 
claimed, are waiting for the plow 

Of progress that shall make them 

bloom a hundred years from now. 


Why should we try so earnestly in 
life’s short, narrow span, 

On golden stairs to climb so high above 
our brother man? 

Why blindly at an earthly shrine in 
slavish homage bow? 

Our gold will rust, ourselves be dust, 
a hundred years from now! 


Why prize so much the world’s ap- 
plause? Why dread so much its 
blame? : 

A fleeting echo is its voice of censure 
or of fame; 

The praise that thrills the heart, the 
scorn that dyes with shame the 
brow, 

Will be as long-forgotten dreams a 
hundred years from now. 


O patient hearts, that meekly bear 
your weary load of wrong! 

O earnest hearts, that bravely dare, 
and, striving, grow more strong! 

Press on till perfect peace is won; 
you'll never dream of how 

You struggled o’er life’s thorny road a 
hundred years from now. 


Grand, lofty souls, who live and toil 
that freedom, right and truth 
Alone may rule the universe, for you 

is endless youth; 
When ’mid the blest, with God you 
rest, the grateful lands shall bow 
Above your clay in rev’rent love a 
hundred years from now. 


Earth’s empires rise and fall, O Time! 
like breakers on thy shore; 

They rush upon thy rocks of doom, go 
down, and are no more; 

The starry wilderness of worlds that 
gem night’s radiant brow 

Will light the skies for other eyes a 
hundred years from now. 


Our Father, to whose sleepless eyes 
the past and future stand 

An open page, like babes we cling to 
Thy protecting hand; 

Change, sorrow, death are naught to 
us if we may safely bow 

Beneath the shadow of Thy throne, a 
hundred years from now. 

Mrs. Mary A. Ford (“Una”). 


Just Being Happy 


Just being happy 
is a fine thing to do; 
Looking on the bright side, 
father than the blue, 
Sad or sunny musing 
Is largely. in the choosing; 
And just being happy 
Is a brave work and true. 


Just being happy 
Helps other souls along; 
Their burden may be heavy, 
And they not strong; 
And your own sky will lighten 
If other skies you brighten 
By just being happy, 


With a heart full of song. 


Poor Little Joe 


| Prop yer eyes wide open, Joey, 
Fur I’ve brought you sumpin’ great. 
Apples? No, a derned sight better! 
Don’t you take no int’rest? Wait! 
Flowers, Joe—I know’d you'd like ’em— 
Ain’t them scrumptious? Ain’t them 
high? 
Tears, my boy? Wot’s them fur, Joey? 
There—poor little Joe—don’t cry! 


I was skippin’ past a winder 
W’ere a bang-up lady sot, 
All amongst a lot of bushes— 
Each one climbin’ from a pot; 
Every bush had flowers on it— 
Pretty? Mebbe not! Oh, no! 
Wish you could ’a seen ’em growin’, 
It was such a stunnin’ show. 


Well, I thought of you, poor feller, 
Lyin’ here so sick and weak, 

Never knowin’ any comfort, 
And I puts on lots o’ cheek. 

“Missus,” says I, “if you please, mum, 
Could I ax you for a rose? 

For my little brother, missus— 
Never seed one, I suppose.” 


Then I told her all about you— 
How I bringed you up—poor Joe! 
(Lackin’ women folks to do it) 
Sich a imp you was, you know— 
Till you got that awful tumble, 
Jist as I had broke yer in 
(Hard work, too), to earn your livin’ 
Blackin’ boots for honest tin. 


How that tumble crippled of you, 
So’s you couldn’t hyper much— 
Joe, it hurted when I seen you 
Fur the first time with yer crutch. 
“But,” I says, “he’s laid up now, mum, 
’Pears to weaken every day”; 
Joe, she up and went to cuttin’— 
That’s the how of this bokay. 


Say! it seems to me, ole feller, 
You is quite yourself to-night— 
Kind o’ chirk—it’s been a fortnit 
Sense yer eyes has been so bright. 
Better? Well, I’m glad to hear it! 
Yes, they’re mighty pretty, Joe. 
Smellin’ of ’em’s made you happy? 
Well, I thought it would, you know. 


Never see the country, did you? 
Flowers growin’ everywhere! 
Some time when you're better, Joey, 
Mebbe I kin take you there. 
Flowers in heaven? ’M—I s’pose so; 
Dunno much about it, though; 
Ain’t as fly as wot I might be 
On them topics, little Joe. 


But I’ve heerd it hinted somewheres 
That in heaven’s golden gates 

Things is everlastin’ cheerful— 
B’lieve that’s what the Bible states. 

Likewise, there folks don’t git hungry: 
So good people, w’en they dies, 

Finds themselves well fixed forever— 
Joe, my boy, wot ails yer eyes? 


Thought they looked a little sing’ler. 
Oh, no! Don’t you have no fear; 
Heaven was made fur such as you is— 





Joe, wot makes you look so queer? 
Here—wake up! Oh, don’t look that 
way! 
Joe! My boy! Hold up yer head! 
Here’s yer flowers—you dropped em, 


Joey. 
Oh, my God, can Joe be dead? 
David L. Proudfit (Peleg Arkwright). 


The Philosopher’s Scales 


A monk, when his rites sacerdotal were 
’ 


o’er, 

In the depth of his cell with its stone- 
covered floor, 

Resigning to thought his chimerical 
brain, 

Once formed the contrivance we now 
shall explain, 

But whether by magic’s or alchemy’s 
powers 

We know not; indeed, ’tis no business 
of ours. 

Perhaps it was only by patience and 


care, 

At last, that he brought his invention 
to bear. 

In youth ’twas projected, but years 
stole away, 

And ere ’twas complete he was wrin- 
kled and gray; 

But success is secure, unless energy 
fails; 

And at length he produced THE PHIL- 
OSOPHER’S SCALES. 


“What were they?” you ask. You shall 
presently see; 

These scales were not made to weigh 
sugar and tea; 

Oh, no; for such properties wondrous 
had they, 

That qualities, feelings, and thoughts 
they could weigh, 

Together with articles, small or im- 
mense, 

From mountains or planets to atoms 
of sense. 

Naught was there so bulky but there it 
would lay, 

And naught so ethereal but there it 
would stay, 

And naught so reluctant but in it must 


go: 
All which some examples more clearly 
will show. 


The first thing he weighed was the 
head of Voltaire, 

Which retained all the wit that had 
ever been there. 

As a weight he threw in a torn scrap 
of a leaf, 

a the prayer of the penitent 
thief ; 

When the skull rose aloft with so sud- 
den a spell, 

That it bounced like a ball on the roof 
of the cell. 


One time he put in Alexander the 
Great, 

With the garment that Dorcas had 
made, for a weight; 

And though clad in armor from san- 
dals to crown, 

The hero rose up, and: the garment 
went down. 





A new collection of favorite verse. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 





208 pages—more than 200 titles. 
cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 
eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. Bound in 


YOU HELPED TO MAKE THIS BOOK— 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 


In- 


You will want and 


F. A. OWEN: PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 








A long row of almshouses, amply en. 
dowed ‘ 

By a well-esteemed Pharisee, busy and 
proud, 

Next loaded one scale; while the other 
was pressed 

By those mites the poor widow dropped 
into the chest; 

Up flew the endowment, not weighing 
an ounce, 

And down, down the farthing-worth 
came with a bounce. 


Again, he performed an experiment 
rare; 

A monk, with austerities bleeding and 
bare, 

Climbed into his scale; in the other 
was laid 

The heart of our Howard, now partly 
decayed; 

When he found, with surprise, that the 
whole of his brother 

Weighed less, by some pounds, than 
this bit of the other. 


By further experiments 
how), ; 

He found that ten chariots weighed 
less than one plow; 

A sword with gilt trappings rose up in 
the scale, 

——, balanced by only a ten-penny 
nail; 

A shield and a helmet, a buckler and 
spear, 

Weighed less than a widow’s uncrystal- 
lized tear; 

A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 

When a bee chanced to light on the op- 
posite scale; 

Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, 
one earl, 

Ten counselors’ wigs, full of powder 
and curl, 

All heaped in one balance, and swing- 
ing from thence, 

Weighed less than a few grains of can- 
dor and sense: 

A first-water diamond, with brilliants 
begirt, 

Than one good potato just washed 

_ from the dirt; 

Yet not mountains of silver and gold 
could suffice 

One pearl to outweigh—’twas THE 
PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 


Last of all the whole world 
bowled in at the grate 

With the soul of a beggar to serve for 
a weight, 

When the former sprang up with so 
strong a rebuff, 

That it made a vast rent and escaped 
at the roof! 

When balanced in air it ascended on 


high, 
And sailed up aloft, a balloon in the 


(no matter 


was 


SKy ; 

While the scale with the soul in ’t so 
mightily fell, 

That it jerked the philosopher out of 


his cell. 
MOorRAL 
Dear reader, if e’er self-deception pre- 
vails, 


We pray you to try The Philosopher's 
Scales: 


But if they are lost in the ruins 
around, 

Perhaps a good substitute thus may be 
found :— 

Let judgment and conscience in circles 
be cut, 


To which strings of thought may be 
carefully put: , 

Let these be made even with caution 
extreme, 

And impartiality use for a beam: 

Then bring those good actions which 
pride overrates, 

And tear.up your motives to serve for 
the weights. 

Jane Taylor. 
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Successful Dressma 


interesting and profitable to me that 

I believe the thousands of teachers 
who read this magazine will be glad to 
know about it. 


| interesting’ had an experience so 


I was in Chicago in July, after school 
closed, and while walking up Michigan 
Avenue, who should I run into but Flor- 
ence Sherwood. We had been entirely 
out of touch for nearly five years, but it 
was so good to see each other again that 
Florence insisted I come out to the house 
for dinner next evening. 


I found her waiting for me on the 
porch of her charming little home in 
Edgewater, and she was wearing such 
a perfectly charming and _ distinctive 
dress that I simply had to express my 
admiration. 


“Florence!” I fairly gasped. “You don’t 
mean to tell me you designed and made 
that dress yourself! Why, when I saw 
you last, you could hardly sew even the 
plain things—let alone design and make 
a dress like that!” 


“You’re right,” she replied with a 
smile. “Even a year agoI couldn’t sew a 
stitch! But today folks tell me I’m one 
of the best designers and dressmakers in 
the city! Just now I have five assistants 
inmy shop. My time is more than filled 
with just the planning and designing!” 


“But, Florence, tell me,” I said, still 
puzzled almost beyond belief, “where did 
you learn? How did you find the time? 
The last I heard of you, you were still in 
an office.” 


“T WENT to school,” she answered, 

“right at home! I went evenings or 
whenever I had a few minutes to spare. 
My teacher I have never seen, although 
I regard her as one of my warmest 
friends. And I didn’t give up my posi- 
tion in the office for even one day until 
I was ready to open my own shop! 


‘IT learned everything I know about 
planning and making fashionable clothes 
by mail, through the Woman’s Institute. 
And I wish somebody would tell every 
woman in the country who is interested 
in making clothes for herself or for 
others the story of what the Woman’s In- 
stitute is doing for thousands of women!” 


So it was Florence's story that caused 
me three days later to be sitting across 
the table from Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, 
Director of Instruction of the Woman’s 
Institute, listening to the perfectly won- 
derful story of this great school, which 
has brought happiness, independence, the 
Joy of making pretty clothes and savings 
almost too good to be true to thousands 
of women all over this country and in 
foreign lands! Mrs. Picken is one of 
America’s foremost authorities on dress 
—a practical, expert dressmaker with 
years of successful experience, a great 
heart and a sympathetic understanding 
of women. She is so enthusiastic about 
the work the Institute is doing that her 
face fairly beamed as she talked. 


“Formerly it meant a great loss of 
time, money and effort to learn dress- 
making,” she was saying. “How could 
4 busy housewife, or teacher, obliged to 
earn her own living—and they are the 
very ones who need such training most— 
learn dressmaking if she must leave 
home or give up the position on which 
€r money depends, to take employment 
asa dressmaker’s apprentice or to enter 
aresident school? It was this condition 
of things that led us to develop an 


entirely new method of teaching dress- 
Making, 





How I Became A 


By JUNE WARREN 











“Now any woman or girl, no matter 
where she may live, can learn through 
the home-study courses of the Woman's 
Institute, everything about dressmaking 
right in her own home, during spare 
time. Not merely the essentials, but all 
the niceties of dressmaking, designing, 
cutting, fitting, draping and finishing of 
garments of every kind. 


‘It is not necessary that she know how 
to make even a simple running or bast- 
ing stitch. The instruction begins with 
the foundation needle stitches and seams 
and is not finished until the student can 
design, cut, fit and make with her own 
hands a gown, suit or dress of any style, 
no matter how elaborate. 


“CHE learns not merely how to make 

clothes—but to make them as they 
are made in the best shops. She learns 
to draft patterns that fit perfectly—or to 
adapt any tissue paper pattern—for her- 
self or any one else! She learns to really 
develop style as well as to copy any gar- 
ment she may see in a shop window, on 
the street or in a fashion magazine. And 
—best of all—she learns the secret of 
distinctive dress—how to create and in- 
dividualize any garment, giving it the 
little touches that express the wearer’s 
personality and mark the difference be- 
tween ordinary clothes and those of 
becoming charm and distinction. For the 
professional dressmaker this spells suc- 
cess. She learns to interpret the indi- 
viduality of heft patrons and create for 
them the kind of costumes that bring out 
their individuality and make them appear 
always at their best. 


“The lessons are written in every-day 
words that even children understand. 
Then, too, every little step in the instruc- 
tion is not only fully explained, but is 
actually shown by means of pictures. 
There are more than 2,000 illustrations 
in the Dressmaking course alone—so that 
it is practically impossible for the student 
to make any mistake.” 


We went through the big instruction 
department and I watched the teachers 
at their work of examining reports, 
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marking lessons, and dictating personal 
letters. Then I understood why the 
method of teaching is so wonderfully 
successful, for every student has the help 
of an expert on her own clothes problems, 


S we came back to Mrs. Picken’s office 
she turned to a great pile of letters 
from students, on her desk. ‘“‘They come 
to us like this every day,” she said. 
. 


Then she read some of them. One was 
from a woman who had been unsuccess- 
ful as a professional dressmaker for ten 
years before taking up the Institute’s 
course. She wrote that it had given her 
just the help she needed to make her 
work distinctive and popular with her 
patrons. Another wrote that she had 
learned more in the short time she had 
studied the Institute’s course than in the 
entire year she had spent with a dress- 
maker. 


“Hundreds of our students learn dress- 
making in spare time while doing other 
work,” continued Mrs. Picken, “and then 
step right into good positions as dress- 
makers or open their own shops, where 
they often make three or four times as 
much money as formerly. 


“One attractive feature about our 
course is that it enables a woman to 
make practical, stylish garments while 
she learns. There are no tedious pre- 
liminaries. The student starts immedi- 
ately to make actual garments for her- 
self or for others. 


“Then, too,” she said, “we have a 
course in millinery just as complete and 
fascinating and practical, by which a 
woman can quickly learn to make hats 
of every kind or can prepare for success 
in the millinery business.” 


After such convincing evidence as my 
trip to the Institute gave me, I couldn't 
resist becoming a member myself—right 
on the spot. 


I found that no less than 30,000 women 
and girls had prepared through the 
Institute either to secure positions or to 
conduct shops of their own. And more 
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than 100,000 others had joined the Insti- 
tute simply to learn to make their own 
clothes. There were housewives, mothers, 
business women, teachers, girls at home 
and in school, or employed in stores, 
offices and factories. And they live in 
all parts of the world, 


HAVE finished only a few lessons, but 
already my friends have noticed the 
change in me, 


It isn’t only because I have prettier 
and more becoming clothes than ever 
before, but because I have so many of 
them. It’s surprising how little even the 
prettiest dress, or blouse, or suit costs 
when you have to pay only for the 
material. 


Best of all, I have found a way to earn 
the extra money I have always needed. 
For I have started sewing for some of my 
friends and neighbors. They all seem so 
sure everything will be right when I tell 
them I am studying with the Woman's 
Institute. Most of them ask me to make 
them a dress “like the one you wore last 
Sunday” or “the one you wore last week 
at the reception.” There could be no 
greater dress compliment than that! 


Just the other day, one of my custom- 
ers said: 


“Miss Warren, I never knew any one 
to have so little trouble with fitting as 
you do! You don’t know what a relief 
it is to me—not to have to stand up being 
refitted and fussed with until I am dead 
tired!” 


So far I have been studying and work- 
ing in spare time after school, but if the 
work continues to come to me as it has 
recently, I shall think very seriously of 


opening a shop down-town and devot- 
ing all my time to it. The future looks 
very rosy. I don’t know of any other 
profession that pays a woman so well as 


dressmaking and designing. 


Mrs. Picken tells me that a large pro 


portion of the Institute’s new members 
join through the recommendations of 
other women who have _ successfully 


taken the courses. 


So I am glad to add my recommenda- 
tion and urge you to find out how the 
Woman's Institute can help you. The 
way is easy—just write a letter or postal 
or fill out and mail the coupon I have 
arranged below for your convenience, to 
the Woman's Institute, Dept. 32-J, Scran- 





ton, Penna., and you will receive—with- 
out obligation or expense—an attractive, 
illustrated booklet telling the full story 


of this great school which has proved 
such a wonderful blessing to women and 
girls all over the world. Please be sure 
to state whether you are most interested 
in Professional Dressmaking, Home 
Dressmaking or Millinery. 


-_—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — -—- —- 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 32-J, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send 
me one of your booklets and tell me how 
I can learn the subject marked below: 
CO Professional Dressmaking Millinery 
(0 Home Dressmaking (0 Cooking 
Ik sic: isis liarecisnntaniiaimiainkisncehienstaions 
(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 
Street 
Address. 
CRP na siecisa COMIN cccccescsssoncsenenenniitn 
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School Improvements 
By Frank H. Close 


Superintendent of Schools, Holmes County, Ohio 


HEN the school year closes each school of 

W the county should be better equipped and 

more beautifully decorated than at the be- 

ginning of the term. The Board of Education should 

do a great many things, and no doubt will, but 
teachers, pupils and parents can do much. 

Teachers should strive to develop in the boys and 
girls a class spirit, a school spirit, a community 
spirit, a spirit to work for the best interests of the 
group. 

If the classes are large enough why not have each 
class do something as its own for the bettering of 
conditions? That will stimulate rivalry among 
classes, 

It is a good plan to have periods for the discus- 
sion by the pupils of ways and means to improve 
schoolroom and grounds. Discuss the Babcock milk 
tester and how it could be used, library case and 
books, reading or magazine table, domestic science 
equipment, manual training bench and tools, works 
of art, etc. Much language work can be derived 
from this. After pupils enter well into the discus- 
sions devise plans, and carry them out. A few are 
suggested: 

1. Have pupils agree to take turns doing the jan- 
itor work, and use the janitor money for improve- 
ments. 

2. Have a school husking. Arrange with a farmer 
who is in need of huskers, and have the school husk 
at the regular price per shock. 

8. Have a school social or entertainment. 

4, Have something for the pupils to sell: 

5. Arrange an exhibit of farm products, and sell 
the products. 

6. Have pupils solicit subscriptions for the pur- 
chase of some particular article, or a list of books. 

7. Have a Christmas fund for the improvement of 
the school. 

8. Make an appeal to former students of the 
school to subscribe to an improvement fund. 

Do not undertake any improvement unless the sen- 
timent in your community is right. If not right, 
develop it. A good school is a growing school. 





“Off Days”— 


By Gertrude L. Turner 


rl ONY,” said Miss Gilbert, “you must not 
come up at noon without permission, 
and you must be more quiet.” 

“Aw! What’s de matter wid yous now!” ex- 
claimed Tony with a shrug the whole length of 
him. “Don’t give a feller no chance to do nawthin’.” 

He flipped his cap into the air, caught it skill- 
fully, took the downward flight of stairs in two 
leaps and disappeared. Incidentally, he collided 
with and knocked down one of the small boys com- 
ing in the opposite direction. That delayed him 
not at all. 

Miss Gilbert turned to the principal of the Junior 
High School who had come up in time to witness 
the scene. 

“Do as you think best,” he told her. “You’ve 
tamed the wildest set of children I ever saw. If 
you can’t reach Tony, no one can. Don’t use up 
your valuable strength in worrying about him. 
Send him home for a day or two and Ill have him 
transferred to the eighth grade at Highland. It 
isn’t run as a Junior High School but that’s 
Tony’s lookout. We’ve done our best. If he can’t 
take it, let him take worse, some place else.” 

The assembly bell summoned the boys and girls. 
Miss Gilbert stopped Tony as he passed. “Tony, 
gentlemen never speak to ladies as you just spoke 
to me; nor do they knock down small boys as you 
did Walter. I warned you that you must mend 
your ways. Now I'll give you twenty-four hours 
to choose. If you wish to stay with us and be a 
gentlemanly, law-abiding boy, you must tell the 
school so. If you prefer to be a blustering bully, 


you may go home for a day or two. Then we’ll have 
you transferred to Highland. I have an idea that 
they prefer gentlemen there, but you may be able 
to teach them differently.” 

A little later, Tony’s class appeared for its 
English recitation. He came with it. Miss Gil- 
bert paused a moment before assigning the next 
day’s lesson and looked at him. He half rose in 
his seat as if to speak. Someone laughed. A 
chorus of giggles followed. Tony rushed out of 
the room. 

Then Miss Gilbert lost her temper completely. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves,” she said. 
“You should have helped Tony. Don’t you know 
what a brave thing he was trying to do? It takes 
courge to face a gun. It takes far more courage 
to say, ‘I was wrong.’ Tony was about to choose 














THE DIFFERENCE mF 
By Mary E. Elliott 


She was a teacher. 
She knew perfectly 
a The five formal steps Le 
And taught her lessons 
According to them, and 
She never forgot to 
Consider whether her plans 
Were made inductively or 
Deductively ; : it 
' She graded her papers religiously ; 
She apportioned her smiles 

With justice and equity ; 

But she was not a success, 
Although she knew 

PEDAGOGY. i 


And again 


She was a teacher. 

She had heard something 

At sometime about induction ; 
Her lessons did not always u 
A Go just as she had 

Intended, and frequently 

She did not induct after 

She had deducted ; 

She gave out her smiles 
Where they were most needed, 
: And on occasion her papers : 
Were not even thought of; 
But, papers or no papers, 
She was without doubt 
An unquestioned success, 
Because she knew 

1 CHILDREN. " 






































the right thing. You, his friends, hindered him. 
Ten years from now, he may have to make a 
choice between right and wrong that will affect his 
whole life. Because you hindered him from choos- 
ing right to-day, he may choose wrong then and 
you will have the responsibility on your shoulders.” 

“We didn’t mean to,” someone ventured timidly. 

“No, I know you didn’t,” she replied, her mood 
changing. “Let’s forget Tony. How about those 
stories you were going to tell me? Zelio, let’s hear 
you.” 

That night Elizabeth tossed restlessly and won- 
dered what she had left undone to win Tony. She 
reviewed her work from the time she had come 
into this foreign community. The school had dis- 
posed of one teacher and conquered one substitute. 
Much to everyone’s surprise Elizabeth Gilbert had 
won out in the battle royal that followed. She 
forced them into order and then maintained that 


One morning she awoke to 
Shortly 


order by kindness. 
find herself in love with her pupils. 


thereafter her pupils fell in love with her. Only 
a few held out. Among these was Tony. 
“T’ll give him up,” she concluded. “I know he 


can be reached, but I can’t do it. Some other 
teacher may be successful.” 

The last period of Tony’s respite arrived without 
word from him. Elizabeth, waiting for her class, 
heard an unusual noise. Some inward wmonitor 
kept her from interfering. She looked up to behold 
a strange sight. The boys and girls were coming 
in a body, pushing Tony ahead of them. With per. 
fect gravity that masked a wild desire to laugh, 
she awaited the result. 

The class sat down. Silence fell. 
Tony, speak your piece,” said one. 

The boy next to him pulled him up. 

“Be a sport,” called his particular chum. 

Elizabeth smiled encouragingly. 

“I—I wanna do right,” he mumbled and plumped 
down into his seat. 

The class turned to Miss Gilbert for her approy- 
al. Something caught in her throat and her eyes 
filled. In words, “You—angel children!” was all 
that she could achieve. 


“Aw, gwan, 





Hints to Beginning Teachers 
By Marion I. Bishop 


HE average teacher starting out in her chosen 
work will find the establishing and maintain- 
ing of good discipline in the schoolroom her 

greatest difficulty. More teachers fail because of 
their inability to enforce discipline than from any 
other cause. Many bcoks, more or less helpful, 
have been written on this subject, but perhaps a 
few suggestions from one who has learned from the 
greatest of all schools, experience, may not come 
amiss. 

The teacher’s manner is perhaps the greatest fac- 
tor. A calm, quiet manner will win respect every 
time. Many teachers expect to win obedience and 
quick compliance with their wishes by speaking in 
a loud tone of voice, but an overbearing, command- 
ing manner cannot compare in effectiveness with an 
even manner. The teacher who speaks evenly, dis- 
tinctly, as if she expected to be obeyed, will seldom 
find it necessary to repeat her requests. 

Avoid idle threats. Have you not heard teachers 
say, perhaps said yourself, “John, if I see you 
whispering again you shall stay after school every 
night this week”? Shortly afterward John does 
whisper, but the threat is not carried out. Noth- 
ing causes children to lose respect for a teacher 
more than to have her make threats of punishment 
and then fail to carry them out, or as expressed by 
them, “‘to bluff.” Make your words count for some- 
thing. Above all, don’t talk too much. 

Be neat and well groomed, so that your personal 
appearance may be pleasing and an example to 
your pupils. A teacher who is not neat and fresh 
in her appearance may expect her pupils to be care- 
less in that regard. 

Sometimes a pupil who gives you the most trou- 
ble may be won by a carefully planned little talk, 
appealing to the best side that every nature owns, 
and by letting him understand that you are putting 
him on his honor. Give him a little responsibility; 
lead him to take interest in his work. Sometimes 
children do things to annoy the teacher just be- 
cause the teacher is expecting such offenses. Once 
in a while it is a good plan not to notice some little 
act which is intended simply to annoy you. Often 
a pupil will settle down to work when he finds that 
he is not attracting the attention he had heped for. 

When you do find it necessary to exact pul 
ishment, plan your action carefully, and try to an 
ticipate the effect it will have on the ehild. Al 
cannot be punished the same way. Some are more 
sensitive than others, and require different treat- 
ment. 

Try to understand the children. It will greatly 
help you in your teaching. Many children who 4) 

(Continued on page 87) 
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The Very Book You Have 
Been Wanting — 


Poems 


Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





HIS is a unique collection of 
T poems. For several years 

there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
a department of “Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For.” This has 
been wonderfully popular. Thou- 
sands of teachers have requested 
the publication of desired poems. 
This book contains over two hun- 
dred of those which have been most 
frequently asked for. 

Poems Teachers Ask For _in- 
cludes a large number of the re- 
quired poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- 
ter study and special day exercises 
in the school. 

Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
compact and comprehensive ar- 
rangement of the choicest and most 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
ing of time and money accomplished 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers, 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 





Abou Ben Adhem — 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
pares Boy, The 
breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, ‘The 
Character _of the Hap- 
py Warrior _| 
Charge of the Light 
Brigade 
Children's Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas itverywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight 
an Green and His 
lying Machine 
Day Well Spent, A 
Driving Hom: the Cows 
a" .% His Own 


First Settler’ Story, 


First Snew-fall, The 
Flag Goes By, The 
Give Us Men 

Gradatim 

vee by_the Side of 
the Road, The 
How He Saved St. 
Michael’s 


Incident of the French 


mp 
In vical Fields 
In School-Days 
June 
Kentucky Belle 
Lady Moon 
L, — of the Pilgrims 
4asc. 
Lee = in the Dike, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A 
Legend of the Organ 
Builder, The 








tine “that, Touch Liaq- 


1 
Little Boy Bue 
Lost nape The 
Mandalay 
Moo Cow Moo, The 
Nobility 
O Cuptain! My Captain 
October's Bright Blue 


Old Clock on the 


Opportunity 
Order for a_ Picture, 


An 
Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 
Owl ona the Pussy Cat, 
he 
Taul Revere’ nes 


Perfect Day, 
Planting of the Apple- 


ree 
Poorhouse Nan 
Psalm of Life, 
Raggedy Man, the 


Ride of ae “McNeal 
Robert of Lincoln 
Ruck Me to Sleep 
Seein’ Things 

Seven Times One 
Sister and I 

Song of the Shirt 
Sweet and Low 
Teacher's Dream, The 
Thanatopsis 

illage Blacksmith, 


The 
ve from, St. Nich- 


We A hie 
When had ‘Cows Come 








Where ‘the West Begins 
Wonderful World, The 
Woodman, Spare that 


ree . 
Your Mission 


And More Than 150 Other Poems 
Equally as Good as the Above. 


Poems Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 
and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal eaponpensneatind ry ‘on lyr. 
(new or renewal) $2.5 
See Other Combination Offers on es 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


| Order from Nearest Point 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 54) 


and kind if the roots were kind 
thoughts. If unkind words came we 
went “weed pulling” and tried to keep 
the ugly thought from having more 
flowers. When we could do a kind 
deed it was a “fruit.” We kept our 
gardens a secret from others until we 
could show a clean garden full of flow- 
ers, and fruits with no weeds. To keep 
up courage and enthusiasm we report- 
ed every few days on the progress of 
our gardening. If we had let a weed 
creep in we said so, but added whether 
we were trying to get the weed out. 
To tell an untruth about our garden 
would be planting a weed, an ugly 
thistle that would make other thistles 


‘| and choke out our flowers and fruits. 


The change that was effected in the 
attitude of the room was wonderful. 
The children became more considerate 
of others and they seldom quarreled.— 
LULU BELLE RAND, Colorado. 


The Old Curiosity Shop 

This is an interesting game for girls 
or boys varying in age from ten to 
twelve years. In bad weather, it may 
be played during indoor recess. 

About twenty children are seated at 
their desks in rows. Any number 
greater than this may play, if desired. 
They are told to sit at attention, which 
means erect with feet flat on the floor, 
and hands upon the desk at each side of 
the desk. When all are ready, the com- 
mand “At ease” is given, when they 
rest with hands and forearms upon the 
desk. Command, “Lower head!” The 
head is lowered upon the desk, face 
covered as if pupil is asleep. Here 
curiosity gets the advantage, and some 
will peep. The peepers are called to the 
front of the room. Of course they 
laugh, and this causes more inquisitive- 
ness, and as each is seen to peep, he is 
summoned to the front. 

Only a few being left in the seats, the 
crowd in front pantomime and do 
everything to attract their attention. 
If that does not arouse their curiosity, 
the teacher will do a silly stunt, such 
as a deep courtesy, or play upon an 
imaginary horn, saying, before doing 
so, “Have you seen this?” In an un- 
guarded moment, the lone one in his 
seat will lose self-control and look up, 
when he, too, may join the “pillars of 
salt” in “The Old Curiosity Shop.” If 
his self-control keeps him in his seat, 
then he has won the game. 

When all are up in front, enthusiasm 
is so keen, that they want to try it 
again. They have so much fun, that 
fifteen minutes can easily be spent thus 
in relaxation on a rainy day.—HELENA 
M. Ryan, Illinois. 


Geographical Charades 


Did you ever try geographical cha- 
rades? Appoint two pupils as cap- 
tains, and choose sides as for a spell- 
ing match. Let one side go out of the 
room and decide on a word to picture. 
When through planning, they will en- 
ter the room and dramatize the name 
they have chosen. 

Here is an example: The word is 
“Galveston.” Enter girl wearing a 
man’s vest. The captain steps for- 
ward and says, “This girl represents 
an important geographical position. It 
is a proper noun of three syllables.” 
If guessed in the allotted time, the tri- 
umphant captain chooses one player 
from the opposite side, and the win- 
ners leave the room to prepare the 
next one to be given. Of course, this 
is an old game but it will be new to 
thousands of pupils who are familiar 
with all that is new in film-land, but 
who have never seen a single charade 
staged. Below are some that have 
been used successfully in my own 
classroom. 

“Yap.” Pupils bark “Yap, yap, 
yap!” Announcer says, “Proper noun, 
one syllable, important geographical 
position.” (Compliment him on his 
crisp, correct oral expression.) 
“Melbourne.” Have you’ a_ boy 
named “Mel”? Let two pupils carry 
him on their shoulders, or on a seat 
made by crossing their hands. 

“Chile.” Pupils dressed in furs and 
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AFTER EVERY MEAL 


Select your food wisely, chew it well, 
and—use WRIGLEY’S after every meal. 


Your stomach will thank you. 


It is both a benefit and a treat —good, 


and good for you. 


And, best of all, the cost is small. 









TRY THIS 
NEW ONE 


WRIGLEY'S 


CHEWING 


Wrappers 


TSH 
Wrigley’s iii 
| 

Wrappers are 





Sugar jacket “melts 
in your mouth” and 
gum center remains 
to give you all the 


GUM 


usual Wrigley’s 
benefits. 
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Valuable Premiums 
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Ready Made 
Dress Linings 


A daintily made, well fitting 
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dress lining allcomplete and 








ready to sew in your dress. 


Eliminates the hardest part 
of home dress-making. 


Made in selected lingerie, 
White, Black or Flesh, Lace 
trimmed and in sizes to fit 
34 to 52. 


Enclose $1.00 in cash or Money 
Order, Entire — satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, 


SHUREFIT LININGS, Inc., | 
1265 Broadway, New York City ||’ 
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decide, 0 


Now’ 


KEEP the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s 

| a phonograpk with the diamond Sty 
reproducer—and your choice of records, for 
on ly $1. 00.Pay balance at rate of only a few cents 


Down 


Hear it in your own home before you 
Only$1.00down. Seize tiisopportunity. 


Write for Book 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 
address ona post card or letter is enough. Find 
out about thie offer—while this offer lasts. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept, 3375. Chicago, Ill. 


Dists. 
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Boston Meeting Discusses ‘‘The Democratic Awakening’’ in Its Relation 


the National Education Associa- 
tion was held in Boston, Mass., 
from July 2d to 8th. 


What the Convention Talked About 


About six hundred speeches were 
made at this Convention. The keynote 
of all of them was the “Democratic 
Awakening.” This was sounded in 
many variations such as: “The Demo- 
cratic Awakening Emphasizes the Im- 
portance of Professional Training for 
Teachers”; “The Democratic Awaken- 
ing Promotes Progress Towards the 
Realization of Early American Ideals”; 
“The Democratic Awakening Demands 
Improvement in Rural Life Educa- 
tion”; “The Democratic Awakening Re- 
quires Intelligent Citizenship and the 
Highest Quality of Leadership.” 


Attendance and Membership 


The final estimate of registered at- 
tendance showed 12,000 as the author- 
ized figure. It is believed that fear of 
the railway strike prevented a much 
larger attendance. 

The growth in membership of the 
National Education Association within 
the last few years, and especially dur- 
ing the past year, has been phenome- 
nal. Before the war the membership 
was 10,000; to-day it is 116,000, It has 
outstripped the British Federation and 
is now the largest teachers’ organiza- 
tion in the world. Since the Des 
Moines meeting one year ago the mem- 
bership has practically doubled, while 
the number of state and local associa- 
tions affiliated with the national asso- 
ciation has increased from 450 to 1175. 
All state associations excepting Rhode 
Island are now affiliated with the na- 
tional association. 

The number of schools having a 100 
per cent membership in the association 
is now over 1500, five times as great as 
a year ago. Denver was the first large 
city to win the distinction of a 100 per 
cent membership for the entire school 
system. 

During the period of the Boston Con- 
vention the membership increased from 
108,000 to 116,000. 


N. E. A. Officers for 1922-23 


PRESIDENT: William B. Owen, Pres- 
ident Chicago Normal College. 


Th sixtieth annual meeting of 


First Vice PRESIDENT: Charl O. 
Williams, Superintendent, Shelby 
County, Tenn. 

OTHER VICE PRESIDENTS: Minnie J. 


Nielson, State Superintendent, North 
Dakota; John W. Abercrombie, State 
Superintendent, Alabama; H. W. Dodd, 
Superintendent, Allentown, Pa.; Wil- 
liam F. Geiger, Superintendent, Taco- 
ma, Wash.; Mary McSkimmon, Princi- 
pal Peirce School, Brookline, Mass.; 
Robert H. Wright, President East Car- 
olina (N. C.) Teachers’ Training 
School; C. N. Jensen, State Superin- 
tendent, Utah; H. Lester Smith, Dean 
of the School of Education, Indiana 
University; Uel W. Lamkin, President 
Northwestern Missouri State Teachers 
College; Mary E. Lawler, Principal 
School No. 12, Paterson, N. J.; Clar- 
ence H. Dempsey, State Commissioner, 
Vermont. 

SECRETARY: J. W. Crabtree, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (re-elected). 

TREASURER: Cornelia_ S. 
Richmond, Va. (re-elected). 


Educational Ideals 

The gist of the resolutions adopted 
by the Boston Convention is as follows: 

1. The Towner-Sterling Bill now 
pending in the Sixty-seventh Congress 
should be passed. This bill provides 
for federal aid and federal recognition 
of public education without federal in- 
terference in any way with state and 
local control. 

2. Every child should be trained in 
American citizenship and should be 
taught the principles of government as 


Adair, 
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given in state and national constitu- 
tions. 

3. All persons employed in the edu- 
cation of our American youth must be 
loyal to the principles of our state and 
national constitutions. 

4, The National Education Associa- 


| tion should secure legislation in various 


states to establish the following: Per- 
manent tenure of teachers during effi- 
ciency and good behavior following a 
reasonable probationary period; per- 





Convention Notes 


EXTRACTS FROM N. E. A. FINANCIAL 
REPORT 

The report of the trustees showed 
that the National Education Associa- 
tion has total assets on hand to a value 
of $199,520.51. Of this sum $133,020.- 
51 is in securities all listed at their par 
value in the N. E. A. books, and an 
equity in real estate at national head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., is 
valued at $66,500. Income from the 








ILLIAM B. OWEN, 

the newly-elected 
president of the National 
Education Association, has 
been president of the Chi- 
cago Normal College since 
1909. He has been a leader 
in the movement for the re- 
organization of the N. E. A. 
and of state associations on 
a representative basis. Mr. 
Owen is a native of Ohio. 
He graduated from Denison 
University in 1887, and later 
studied in Germany at Berlin 
and Halle. In 1901 he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Chi- 
cago. After a year of teach- 
ing in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Classical and Scientific 
Institute, he went to the 
University of Chicago, where 
he was successively fellow, 
tutor, instructor, assistant 
and associate professor of 
Greek until 1905, associate 
professor of education, 1905- 
1909, and principal and dean 
of the University Secondary 
Schools, 1901-1909. Since 
1916 Mr. Owen has served as 
president of the National 
Council of Education. He 
was formerly editor of ‘“‘The 
Educational Bi-Monthly” and 
at present edits “The Ameri- 
ean School” and “The Chi- 
cago Schools Journal.” 








William B. Owen--- President N. E. A., 1922-23 

















manent, safe, and adequate retirement 
funds for teachers, elevation of educa- 
tional standards, increase of salaries 
to secure teachers of finest ability. 

5. Children living in rural areas 
should be given educational opportuni- 
ties equivalent to those provided for 
children in more favored communities. 

6. In behalf of the nation, which 
looks to its capital city for educational 
leadership, Congress should be asked 
to create a board of education for 
Washington which shall be entirely free 
from party control, with direct charge 
of its finances sufficient to make these 
schools worthy of the capital city of the 
nation. 

7. Hawaii and _ other _ territories 
should be allowed to share equally with 
states in the benefits of federal appro- 
priations. 

8. The U. S. Bureau of Education 
should retain charge of the education 
of the foreign-born. This work should 
not be allowed to pass into the Natural- 
ization Bureau. The Johnson Bill pro- 
viding for such a change and now 
pending in Congress should be strongly 
opposed. 

9. All national organizations of 
teachers should unite for international 
codperation to promote the cause of 
Truth. The work of the Committee on 
Foreign Education Relations, in pre- 
paring for a world conference on edu- 
cation in 1923 in connection with the 
National Education Association, should 
be commended. 

10. International peace and _ good 
will will be more speedily realized by 
education than by any other means. 
The revenues released by the reduction 
of armament should be used in the pro- 
motion of education. 





securities and real estate for the year 
was reported to be $7,795.48. The 
trustees stated that the real estate in 
Washington has risen in value and 
could be sold for $135,000 or even 
$150,000. 

A budget of $310,000 was voted, of 
which $76,000 is for maintenance of 
the Washington general office, $16,600 
for work of special committees and 
$25,000 for expenses of state directors 
in membership campaigns. 


AWARDING OF N. E. A. BANNERS 

Hawaii obtained the white banner 
for the largest territorial association. 
Wyoming received the red banner for 
the largest percentage membership in 
its state association. Utah won the 
blue banner for the largest percentage 
enrollment in the national association. 


HAWAII DEMANDS INCLUSION IN FEp- 
ERAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Hawaii sent a delegation to Boston 
to secure adoption by the National Edu- 
cation Association of a resolution urg- 
ing Congress to include Hawaii and all 
other territories in the provisions of 
the Towner-Sterling Bill and to invite 
the association to hold its 1924 meeting 
in Honolulu. After the resolution was 
adopted by the association, members of 
the Hawaiian delegation went to Wash- 
ington to present their case to Con- 
gress. 


Gleanings from Convention Addresses 


REDUCING THE NUMBER OF MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 
The new leadership will aid in the 
discovery of the well-trained and su- 
perior classroom teacher, and it will 
learn how to secure public respect for 
that teacher. 
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to Education 


Perhaps the new leadership will 
show us how to make the classroom a 
democracy, and if it be leadership of 
the best kind it will be very wary to- 
wards closing the door to growth and 
development to the _ slowest child 
through the results of any so-called 
“intelligence tests.” Reduce the num- 
ber of children to the teacher by one 
half, and see if you will not reduce the 
number of mentally retarded children 
in the same _ measure. — Mary 
McSkIMMoNn, President Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MOTION Pictures 


To-day the motion picture is one of 
the greatest industries in America, 
having an investment in real estate, 
studies and equipment amounting to 
probably $500,000,000, with probably 
$50,000,000 paid annually in salaries 
and $800,000,000 spent annually in ad- 
missions. 

There is already a great demand for 
pedagogic pictures. I propose that we 
jointly study that demand and that we 
jointly find ways and means of supply- 
ing it. Let a committee be appointed 
of this association, made up of the very 
best talent within your ranks; let them 
meet with the great producers of the 
country and find ways to use our facili- 
ties. We ask you to aid us and to let us 
aid you in the study of the whole prob- 
lem of the use of the motion picture as 
a direct pedagogic instrument.— WILL 
H. Hays, Director of the National As- 
sociation of Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc. 


JUSTICE TO RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Forty-six per cent of all school chil- 
dren in the United States are in one- 
and two-teacher rural schools. For 
these 8,000,000 children the per capita 
expenditure for educational purposes 
is $24 annually, while for city children 
the expenditure is $40. For the rural 
child the school year averages 28 days 
shorter, which means that country chil- 
dren have an elementary school period 
of only six years, whereas urban chil- 
dren under better teachers and better 
conditions have eight years.—MABEL 
CARNEY, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, Columbia University. 


THE DEMOCRATIC AWAKENING AND 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


It is only a matter of time until every 
state in the Union will have a program 
of education sponsored by the leader- 
ship of a great association, designed to 
develop a system :that will promote 
every type and kind of education. We 
are entering upon a new era in educa- 
tion. The world is realizing more an 
more the primary importance of edu- 
cated leadership and the fundamental 
necessity of intelligent citizenship. 
There is no other safe foundation for 
democracy. We are coming to see that 
if the teacher is to be all that he should 
be in his relations with pupils, he must 
himself participate in the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and must share in 
the improvement of his profession.— 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, President 
of the N. E. A. in 1921-22, 


CLEAN READING NEEDED 


The teaching of literature and art, 
while it has its zsthetic value, has 4 
far greater moral value. There is am- 
ple proof that everything which goes 
into one’s mind fits or unfits him for his 
duties as a citizen. In the Northwest 
an active campaign against unpatriotic, 
immoral, and degrading literature 1S 
being conducted. Fraternal organiza- 
tions, Rotarians, and churches have be- 
come interested in the movement. 

Along with clean pictures and clean 
art we must have that sort of litera 
ture which is inspiring, uplifting, 20 
gives the right ideals of life. The sort 
of literature which makes one believe 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Miss Amelia Woods came out of President An- 
drews’ office and tripped down the steps of the 
great University building as though she were 
walking on air, for it certainly looked to that 
conscientious little schoolma’am as though some 
of her dreams were about to come true. 

But as she slowed her pace and walked primly 
back to her hotel, the memory of hard, lonely 
years swept over her and for once she was filled 
with an overwhelming self-pity. 

People had said of Amelia Woods that “she 
was born old,” but if she failed to play with 
others of her age it was because she had _ had the 
problem of self-support and self-education on her 
hands, with the determination to accomplish both. 

And so she had worked her way through High 
School and then had pursued the same tactics 
with an even more strenuous university course— 
sometimes teaching, sometimes typing, but al- 
ways studying and always fitting herself for some 
position that should be a worthy life work, Then 
for five years she had taught, still managing to 
attend some good summer school every year so as 
to keep in touch with every new educational 
thing and still seeking the place of her dreams. 

And then she had learned that the High School 
Department of Baker University was in need of 
a principal and suddenly she felt that here was 
her work at last. So she had sent in her applica- 
tion and her credentials, with all her records of 
success and attainment. And finally she had 
been bidden to come for a personal interview. 

The Board had looked rather forbidding and 
critical as she faced them that eventful morning 
and less impressed by her high grades and array 
of diplomas than she had expected ; but President 
Andrews, at least, had been most kind and after 
the others had gone he had told her something 
of the people who sent their children to this ex- 
pensive school because it represented the very 
best in education ‘while it provided a democracy 
equal to that of the public schools. And he had 
asked her, in his wife’s name, to an informal 
tea at his home that afternoon. And so Miss 
Amelia had walked out on air, feeling indeed 
that her castle in Spain was about to become a 
human habitation. 

Afterward she never liked to think of that tea. 
Everyone was kind and she had a wonderful talk 
with an old archeologist regarding the origin of 
cuneiform inscriptions; but very early it dawned 
upon her that there was a wide difference be- 
tween her appearance and that of the other 
guests, 

It was far from being a “dressy” affair, but 
there was an incongruity about her dark suit, 
which had seen three hard years of wear and 
whose skirt length varied fully six inches from 
the prevailing mode, which even Amelia Woods 
felt. And as she realized that the hurried brush- 
ing she had given it had neither removed the 
marks of recent day-coach travel nor added the 
stamp of quality which dignifies even old cloth- 
ing which has once been good, she grew em- 
barrassed, tongue-tied, decidedly herie. 

So, perhaps, it was scarcely to be wondered at 
that she spilled her tea on the archeologist and 
dropped a sandwich on the rug. 

It is tragically true that nine months’ teaching 
and three months of study in every year does 
not leave much margin in which one may give 
thought to their raiment and it must be confessed 
that with teachers’ salaries what they are, there 
was little left after the summer school bills were 
paid to devote to personal adornment. But as 
Miss Woods sat, with blazing cheeks, next a 
young woman in a cool linen suit which fitted 
her perfectly, she wished devoutly that she had 
paid a little more attention to her appearance. 

“Anyway,” she said to herself, “they’ll know I 
don't run to fads and furbelows; anyone can see 
my mind is on something beside clothes.’’ And 
so she made her adieu and caught her train for 
home, fully believing that the prize was within 
her grasp, 

A week of slow, agonizing suspense dragged by 
after her return with no word from Baker Uni- 
versity. Eight days, nine, and then came a dis- 
turbing rumor that a former classmate, ‘whose 
grades had always ranged below hers, had been 
chosen principal of Baker High School. Out- 





wardly she refused to credit the report, but with- 
in her own panie-stricken soul she knew that 
Something had gone wrong. 

And then on the tenth day the blow fell and 
With such crushing force that, strong and capa- 
ble as she was, she fairly crumpled under the 
She simply could not be- 


disappointment of it. 
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lieve that she had been rejected. Over and over 
she read the formal words of polite regret until 
grief gave way to anger and she wrote a letter 
to President Andrews demanding the reason why 
she, ‘with her qualifications, had been rejected 
while someone less capable had been chosen. 

President Andrews could be very blunt on oc- 
casion and as he considered the almost hysterical 
note he decided that Amelia Woods needed a lit- 
tle plain truth and some fatherly advice. So, to 
her other wounds, still smarting, was added the 
information that the highest educational au- 
thorities believe one of the greatest modern sci- 
ences to be that of rational, attractive dress, 
well made and in good taste; and also that her 
grades in this important subject were uncom- 
fortably close to zero! 

“No woman,” wrote President Andrews, ‘‘can 
do her best work unless her clothes are so suit- 
able that she need not give them a thought after 
they are on her back. And we demand the best 
from our Principal.” 

Amelia Woods did not have brain fever or 
even a prosaic breakdown. But she did cancel 
her arra its for summer school and decided 
that if she had to continue in her old position 
she would at least clothe her body instead of her 
mind for a change. But she learned that, in the 
science of dress, as in any other, one may not 
start at the top. 

Her mistakes, in her first skirmishes after 
clothes, were discouraging to her and disastrous 
to her bank account, with the added result that 
her wardrobe was increased by various expensive 
articles which proclaimed their unfitness every 
time they were worn. Then it was that the old 
president’s words regarding dress as a science 
came to Amelia Woods with all the force of a 
revelation. 

“‘Well,”” she announced to herself, “I never 
yet saw the science I couldn't master if I 
studied it. But ‘where’s the school and who’s my 
teacher ?” 

Like an answer to prayer a headline in a mag- 
azine flashed its message into her eyes and catch- 
ing it up she read the page from beginning to 
end. 

The rest of the summer was a busy time for 
Amelia Woods and when her school year began 
once more even those who knew her best found a 
subtle change in her they could not explain. In 
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unusually good spirits when they saw her, but 











out of school she was scarcely seen. She re- 
signed as president of the Society for Scientific 
Research, the Chautauqua Circle knew her no 
more and the Literary Club had to get along 
without her, But as Spring came on she began 
to mingle in the festivities that marked the clos- 
ing of the school year and to help Seniors and 
teachers in planning events and—greatest mar- 
vel of all!—to design costumes for class plays 
and graduating exercises. Slowly it dawned on 
those who had known her for years as a hard- 
working, ill-dressed “hack” teacher, that she 
had bloomed, not only into the best-dressed wom- 
an in town but into a self-possessed young per- 
son with a positive genius where textiles were 
concerned. 

Summer school got neither cash nor considera- 
tion from her that year, for she was busy in 
planning and making the trousseau of a fellow- 
teacher and later as the story of her efficiency 
spread, she found her services were in constant 
demand. She wags studying, but along a line 
that had aroused all her love of the beautiful 
and a talent she had never dreamed she pos- 
sessed. 

Another year drifted by in much the same 
fashion and at its close President Andrews came 
to deliver the address to the graduates, 

Possibly even that astute educator did not 
dream just how much he had had to do with the 
change in little Miss Woods but he sensed the 
difference perfectly and he hastened to offer her 
the once-more-vacant post of Principal of Baker 
High School. Remembering her former desire 
for it, he was dumbfounded to have it smilingly 
declined with thanks, 

“Really, Professor Andrews,” she said, “I 
could not think of it. I’m through with the 
schoolroom for life. When I began to delve into 
that science you told me was of such vast impor- 
tance, I found it the most delightful I had ever 
studied and I'm going to make it a life work.” 

In response to his puzzled inquiry she drew 
him into a quiet nook and told him the story to 
which she felt he was entitled. 

“When I got your brutally frank letter,”’ she 
said, “I was wildly indignant of course, but 
eventually I began to see that I had been so busy 
adorning my mind that I'd neglected my phys- 
ical appearance. But when I set out to remedy 
the defect I was so utterly ignorant that my only 
way was to get the best instructors in the coun- 
try and master it just as I would any other sub- 
ject. These teachers made it so interesting for 
me that I don’t want to do anything else and 
I’m not going to. 

“For two years I have made as much money 
in this way as I have in the schoolroom and have 








given comparatively little time to it. Unknown 
to anyone I have been the ‘power behind the 
throne’ in a little shop here that has been 
noted for its artistic creations and all the de- 
signing and most of the management has been 
my work. Now, having tried my wings, I am 
going to make a real fight, so next time you are 
in New York be sure to look me up for I shall 
always feel that I owe a great deal to you.” 

Prof. Andrews was never quite sure whether 
or not that was sarcasm, but two years later as 
he and Mrs. Andrews were in the city, they 
looked up the address and it led them to a small 
exclusive shop on Fifth Avenue, the gold letter- 
ing on whose window announced that its pro- 
prietor was ‘“‘Madame Amelie, C. FE.” 

Their cards brought them into the presence of 
none other than Amelia Woods, former teacher, 
no longer ill-dressed or gaucherie, but a brilliant 
woman of the world whose developed talents 
had placed her at the head of a delightful and 
lucrative business. 


“But my dear,’ this from motherly, white- 


haired Mrs. Andrews, ‘“‘what does the ‘C. E.’ 
mean ?” 

“Oh,” said Amelia Woods, that stands for 
‘Clothes Engineer.” Having brought my own 


and my friends’ clothes out of the kinks I felt 
that I could bestow a degree on myself, so I 
did! You see,” she continued, “I got my start 
through the wonderful lessons of the Franklin 
Institute that I found advertised in a teachers’ 
mugazine and almost from the first I knew that 
I had unusual talent for designing. My studies 
of ancient art and history have helped me amaz- 
ingly—I assure you that my university educa- 
tion is not wasted—and the instructors of the 
Institute were quick to help me develop along 
those lines. I gave all my spare time to the 
Franklin Institute lessons and the application of 
them to my own and my friends’ clothes during 
the two years that I continued to teach and IL 
still consult their experts frequently. Color and 
line and fabric truly constitute a science. I 
have started scores of women and girls studying 
with the Franklin Institute, most of them teach- 
ers, for my heart certainly goes out to that de- 
voted, over-worked, under-paid class. Moreover, 
I will not employ anyone who has not studied 
with them for it makes them the most valuable 
assistants I can get and, if they have timber for 
specialists in them the Institute develops their 
talents. 

“It is hard to believe,” she said, reminiscently, 
“that less than five years ago I was literally 
groveling at your feet, Professor, in hopes of 
that Principalship! What a figure I did cut, 
Mrs. Andrews, at your tea, in a back-number 
suit and a hat out of the ark. I laugh some- 
times, but it was pitiful too, for I was so ig- 
norant along those lines though considering 
myself well educated. 

“There must always be teachers, of course, 
and not all who study dressmaking and design- 
ing and millinery with the Franklin Institute 
give up teaching, but they are all made happier 
by knowing how to dress better at less expense 
as well as how to appear always at their best. 
You surely spoke the truth, Professor, when you 
said that a woman could only do her best work 
when she was so well dressed that she gave no 
thought to her clothes.” 

Back in their hotel that evening a box was 
delivered to Mrs. Andrews which bore the same 
gold lettering as the window of the Fifth Avenue 
Shop and inside, nestling in masses of lustrous 
tissue, lay a gown of delicate lavender, with 
gloves and hose to match. 

A ecard lay on top and it was inscribed, ‘The 
first interest on my debt to the Andrews, from 
Madame Amelie, C. EK.” 

Every woman or girl who reads this narrative 
should write for these free sample lessons in 
Dress Designing or for sample lessons in Mil- 
linery Designing. Over 13,000 women in every 
part of the country (including several hundred 
teachers) are taking up these courses and are 
now able to design and make dresses, evening 
gowns, waists, suits, lingerie, wraps, tailored 
coats or millinery. You ought to have the free 
sample lessons to show what the courses are like. 
Just write your name and address on the coupon 
below, clip it out and put it in an envelope 
addressed— 








INSTITUTE 
New York 


FRANKLIN 
Dept. G605, Rochester, 
Please send me free sample lessons from the 
course checked below and tell me how I can 
easily take up this course at my own home, by 
mail, during my spare moments, Send informa- 
tion regarding discount to teachers. 
CT) Dress and Costume_ 
Designing and Making 
C] Millinery Designing 
and Making 








mind and body. 


_ One of these will help you greatly 
in your studies, the authors of the 
et courses being the well- 

nown Bible scholars and teachers: 
Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., Rev. 
R. A. Torrey, D. D., and Rev. C. I. 
Scofield, D. D. 


For courses covering the entire 
Bible we strongly recommend one 
of the following: Synthetic Bible 
Study; Scofield Bible Corre- 
spondence Course; Bible Doc- 
trine; Bible Chapter Summary. 
Other popular courses are: Practi- 
cal Christian Work; Introduc- 
tory Bible Course; Evangelism; 
Christian Evidences. 


The prices for the Institute’s 
Courses have been kept at low figures 
to make it possible for as many as 
possible to take advantage of the 
great opportunities offered. The 
cost to the Institute of the service 
given its correspondence students 
annually, far exceeds the sum re- 
ceived in payment. 


Do not neglect this wonderful 
privilege. The weeks and months 


SummmnnnninnMael the Coupon Todayuininuiminine 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill, 

Send me your Prospectus giving complete 
information regarding your eight courses 
in Correspondence Bible Study. 


TEUECETTETETT Tat 


PAE ccs cacao Scceechacence cepa nce vacaevecione 








Renew Your Stre 
Through Bible Study 


Daily, reverent study of God’s Word oper- 
ates to invigorate one’s whole being—spirit, 


The Word of God is “living and powerful.” 
It is food and drink for spirit, heart and mind, 
that revivifies, strengthens, rebuilds, gives 
renewed vision, purpose, courage and power, 
as nothing else can. If you are not already | 
engaged in systematic Bible study write with- | 
out v2lay for the free prospectus of the’ 


Moody Bible Institute 
Correspondence Courses 











REV. JAMES M. GRAY, D. D. 
Author of the Synthetic Course 


ahead will hold great additional 
blessing for you if you begin at once 
on this all-important study. 


Read the following extracts from 
letters received: 


“‘The course has enabled me to be a 
local preacher and Bible class teacher.’’ 


“The knowledge gained from the 
Synthetic Course was like opening the 
shutters on a darkened, secluded house 
and letting the light and the sunshine 
of truth enter in.” 


“Your practical Christian Work 
Course has given me a longing to win 
souls, made me a better companion, a 
better mother, a better church mem- 
ber, a better Sunday School teacher.”’ 


“The Bible Doctrine Course was of 
inestimable value to me. It opened up 
to me a veritable gold mine of scripture 
truth.”’ 


“The benefits I have received from 
the Synthetic Course are beyond esti- 
mate and above price.’’ 


“The Scofield Bible Course has been 
of greater value to me than any other 
training I have ever had, though I 
spent four years in college.”’ 


Don’t Delay — Enroll Now! 

You will be a personal pupil—time, place 
and amount of study under your own con- 
trol. The prices are low—far below cost. 
Eight separate and distinct courses to choose 
from. Write for our Prospectus. Send coupon 
today. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 
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A Scientific Tooth Brush for Less Than 5c 


We will supply schools with 
Takamine Toothbrushes at $7.00 
a gross, provided the brushes are 
used for oral hygiene purposes. 

The majority of schools know 
that sound teeth mean better stu- 
dents and furnish their pupils 
with Takamine ‘Toothbrushes. 

The Takamine Toothbrush 
cleans all the teeth and all the 


surfaces — particularly the neg- 
lected molars and wisdom teeth. 


It is the most scientific teoth- 
brush made as its brush is one 
inch long with inch bristles. 


If your school does not furnish 
Takamine Toothbrushes start the 
good work now. 


Send in your order today. 


In.small communities a full gross may not be required, in such 
cases Takamine Toothbrushes will be supplied for 5e each plus 
necessary postage if they are used for Oral Hygiene purposes. 


Takamine Manufacturing Corp., 


Dept., R. 


342 Madison Ave., New Yerk 
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Have you Song Poems 
or Melodies ? 


Song Writers I have best proposition. 


RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 





es 
« $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $25-$30° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 











Creams and Lotions Will Not Beautify 


a soap washed skin. All soaps contain caustic soda, 
which dries the skin. Wash with Halco Oat Compound. 
Refines texture of skin. Results are instant, Send 
20e for trial size or 75¢ for full size. 


E. HALL, 1830 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 











EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- 
ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating 
work—Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line 
isin stock, Our illus. catalog “Pleasant Pages’’ gives all 
information. It’s free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of 
cards and folders, when colored will retail for $4.50. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 612 F. St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 
Srx WEEKS’ WoRK IN LANGUAGE 
(Continued from page 65) 
Friday. 

This day’s work is to be read aloud. 
It consists of a short composition on 
“Why It Is Foolish To Cheat.” You 
will find that children love to preach 
sermons! ; 

Distribute the badges and explain 
that anyone who has kept his right to 
wear a badge for two weeks out of 
three will be given the highest mark 
in the class in English on his report 
for the month. After all, the most im- 
portant result of our work in language 
is the resulting daily speech. 


SIXTH WEEK 
Monday. 

Receive the report on the badges. 

Ask to have the lists “Books I Have 
Read Since June” and “Poems That I 
Have Memorized” brought up to date. 

Ask each child to prepare to recite 
as many poems as possible for the next 
day. Poems that have been learned 
in the lower grades or at home are 
acceptable. 

Tuesday. 

Let the children put on the board 
the names of the poems they can re- 
cite. Each child should sign his name 
to his list. Choosing from the lists, 
let each pupil recite one poem. 
Wednesday. 

Have the answers to “What Care Do 
I Take of My teeth?” written again. 
(Composition Book, page 7 or 8.) 

Review the rules for writing direct 
quotations. Write direct quotations 
from dictation at the board. (The 
conversation of the “Three Bears” 
furnishes excellent material for this.) 
Thursday. 

Test. Write from dictation: 

I can recite the following poems: 

and ———. 

I wasn’t able to see Charlie Chap- 
lin in “The Kid.” 

We went to my aunt’s house for 
dinner. 

The boys’ basket ball team will be 
organized next week. 





hop hoping 
sleep sleeping 
confuse confusing 
hope hopping 
come coming 


Have pupils copy these sentences 
from the board, leaving blanks for 
italicized words: 

To whom does this belong? It be- 


longs to her and me. (Use pro- 
nouns.) 

May I take this? Yes, if you can 
lift it. 


Who did this? It was J. 
Who will go on this errand? Mary 
and J will go. 
Write a business letter, ordering a 
pair of shoes for yourself, 
Divide into syllables: 


exactly fraction 
universal every 
tariff business 
memorize important 
leisure writing 


[Book Rights Reserved. ] 





Live Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 28) 


Do you find any of the above that 
you are able to work now? Explain 
the solution of the first one. State a 
rule for working the first problem. 
What process did we use in solving 
the first one? 

Development. In the second prob- 
lem we are told that if we take a cer- 
tain per cent of 12 the result is 8. Or 
we are given the product of two fac- 
tors, also one of the factors, and we 
are told to find the other factor. This 
is not a new principle. We have used 
it many times in the solution. 

For instance: 
2x12=—9 ?x20=40 ?x 7=3% 
2x 6=3 ?x 5=15 ?x 18=6 

State how you found the answer to 
the above problems. (By dividing 9 
x 12; 3 by 6; 40 by 20; 15 by 5; 3% 
by 7; 6 by 18.) 

When the unknown factor is to be 








September 1922 


stated as a per cent we express the 
result not as a common fraction but 
as hundredths or per cent. Thus 75% 
of 12=9; 50% of 6=3; 200% of 20— 
40, etc. 

In the third problem we are to find 
a number when a certain per cent of 
it is known. Ten is the product of two 
factors, one of which is known. .40 x 
?=10. The same principle is used in 
the following: 2 x ?=10; % x ?=10; 
16 x ?=32; 4 x ?=10. What process 
is used in solving the foregoing? (Di- 
vide 10 by 2, etc.) What did we start 
out to accomplish in this lesson? Re- 
state the three problems used as pu- 
pil’s motive. Now explain the solu- 
tion of each. What things are we go- 
ing to remember in solving any of the 
three kinds of percentage problems? 
Do you see anything that we might 
forget and thus get mixed up in our 
solutions? What is it? (The failure 
to keep clearly in mind per eent of 
what.) How will the use of common 
fractions help you? Always use a 
fraction equivalent whenever it will 
save time. 

Before making the assignment, ask 
pupils to think through the following 
(Brown and Coffman, How to Teach 
Arithmetic, p. 221): 

1. What is 25% of 40? 

2. 40 is 25% of what number? 

8. 40 is what % of 25? 

4,40 is 25% greater than what 
number? 

5. 25 is what % less than 40? 
6. What number is 25% less than 


7. 40 is 25% less than what num- 
ber? 

8. 40 is what % greater than 25? 

Summary. hat was our plan for 
to-day? Did we accomplish it? Give 
an example of the three kinds of per- 
centage problems. State how each is 
solved. What is the important thing 
to remember in connection with these? 

Assignment (for 10 or 12 lessons 
ahead). Work many problems from 
various textbooks until quite sure that 
pupils are acquainted with the three 
types. At the beginning of each lesson 
spend three minutes in rapid mental 
drill on percentage facts. 


SoME ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

1. A farmer raised 150 bushels of 
potatoes from 6 bushels of seeds, 
What per cent of the crop was the 
seed? 

2. The capacity of bituminous coal 
mines now operating in the U. S. is 
about 900,000,000 tons per year. The 
consumption is only about 50,000,000 
tons per year. What percentage is 
this? 

3. The average number of days that 
these mines have been worked during 
the past 32 years is only 214 per year. 
What percentage of the year are the 
miners forced to be idle? 

A, During the first quarter of 1922 
the output of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany was 160,352 cars and trucks. 
The figures for the first quarter of 
1921 were 127,084. What was the 
percentage of increase? 

5. Shipments of sugar from Recife, 
Brazil, to foreign countries rose from 
68,400 metric tons in 1920 to 106,700 
tons in 1921. What was the gain per 
cent? 

6. 60 of the plum trees that Mr. 
Bronson set out in his orchard in 1921 
lived. This was 40% of the total num- 
ber planted. What was the total 
number? 

7. In a certain schoolroom each of 
the 35 children used four sheets of pa- 
per per day. How many sheets were 
used? ream contains 500 sheets. 
What per cent of a ream of paper was 
used in one day? 

8. Mr. Bronson receives 51 eggs 4 
day. He estimates that 60% of his 
hens are laying every day. How many 
hens has he? 

9. District No. 12 gave a home tal- 
ent play. The door receipts were 
$60.50. The expenses were $15. What 
was the percentage? 

10. Make a set of 25 original per- 
centage problems illustrating the 
three kinds of problems. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first install- 
ment of a series of Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 
by Mrs. Johnson. The second will appear 10 
October. 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumferd Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E-48 5-18 





One day at a time! 














DO PLEATING 
In Your Spare 
Time At Home- 
It Pays Well 


The Neway Pleating Outfit at 
319.50 Complete makes pleat- 
ing profitable. A dozen orders 
pays for the outfit. 
man you know, every dressmaker 
and tailor in town is a prospective 
customer. Furthermore, you can develop 
amailorder business. You can get $1.50 
forthe average order. Costs you only 
afewcents. The work is easy, pleasant 
and profitable. Write for full partic- 
ulars. With Neway you can establish 
yourself in your own business—at home, 


THE NEWAY COMPANY, 
52 West 31st Street, New York 





Schools, Institutions, 


and other non-theatrical users, 
contemplating the purchase of 
| motion picture machines and films, 
should obtain a booklet of valu- 


able information which is sup- 
| plied without cost by 


| THE ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF 
| , SAFETY STANDARD FILMS & PROJECTORS 


(Incorporated) 
Suite 1417, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 
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ness for himself or herself. 
part, I rule out practically all the dic- 
tionary definitions. 
aries you will find that the principal 
meaning attached to the word is “‘good 
fortune” or “prosperity.” 
notoriously absurd. 
definitions as “a state of well-being 
characterized by relative permanence, 
by dominantly agreeable emotion.... 
and by a natural desire for its continu- 
ation.” 
it is very clever. 
of it, unless I am allowed to define the 
word “well-being” in my own way. 





SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
L 
q 
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4 Illustrated. — Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume,  Knowledgea Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 

















Millinery Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over,can easily learn Millinery Design- 
‘ng and Making during their spare moments IN TEN WEEKS. 
Millinery Designers Frequently Earn 


$45 TO $100 A WEEK 


Many Teachers Start Millinery 
Parlors in Their Own Home for 
Spare Time Work. 

Coupon Mail to 

Franklin Institute 
Dept. G-837 Rochester, N. Y. 

Kindly send me sample of les- 
sons in Millinery Designing and 
Making as taught in ten weeks’ 
spare time. 








into it.—Emerson. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cheer Up Corner 
ONE DAY AT A TIME 


One day at a time! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest 
fate; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch 
them too late. 


One day at a time! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme! 

A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 


Every heart that 





One day at a time! 


aches, 
Knowing only too well how long they 
can seem; 
But it’s never to-day which the spirit 
breaks— 
It’s the darkened future without a 
gleam. 
One day at a time! When joy is at 
height— 
Such joy as the heart can never for- 
get— 
And pulses are throbbing with wild de- 
light, 
How hard to remember that suns 
must set. 


But a single day, 


Whatever its load, whatever its 


length; 
And that’s a bit of precious Scripture 
to say 
That according to each shall be our 
strength. 
One ow at atime! ’Tis the whole of 
ife; 
All sorrow, all joy, are assured 
therein; 


The bound of our purpose, our noblest 


strife 
The one only countersign sure to 
win!—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


RUNNING AWAY FROM LIFE 


Each individual must define happi- 
For my 


In most diction- 
Which is 
Then come such 
This last is from Webster, and 


Yet I will have none 


For me, an individual cannot be in a 


state of well-being if any of his facul- 
ties are permanently idle through any 
fault of his own. 
of all the faculties seems to me to be 
the foundation of well-being. 
doubt if a full utilization of all the 
faculties necessarily involves the idea 
of good fortune, or prosperity, or tran- 
quillity, or contentedness with one’s 
lot, or even a “dominantly agreeable 
emotion”; very often it rather involves 
the contrary. 


The full utilization 
But I 


In my view happiness includes chief- 


ly the idea of “satisfaction after full 
honest effort.” 
mistakes and of serious mistakes, and 
the contemplation of these mistakes 
must darken, be it ever so little, the 
last years of existence. 
not be fatal to a general satisfaction. 
Men and women may in the end be 
forced to admit: 
myself,” and still be fairly happy. But 
no one can possibly be satisfied, and 
therefore no one can in any sense be 
happy, who feels that in some para- 
mount affair he has failed to take up 
the challenge of life. 
in him, which none else can hear, but 
which he cannot choke, will constantly 
be murmuring: 
You hadn’t the pluck. You ran away.” 


Everybody is guilty of 


But it need 


“T made a fool of 


For a voice with- 


“You lacked courage. 


And it is happier to be unhappy in 


the ordinary sense all one’s life than to 
have to listen at the end to that dread- 
ful interior verdict—Arnold Ben- 
nett. 


We find in life exactly what we put 
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Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now show 
in smiles, 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel 
it. Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It forms the basis 
of cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and very few escape 
them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth prob- 
lem. No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. So dental science has 


for years sought ways to fight this film, 

Two ways have now been found. 
Able authorities have proved them by 
many careful tests. A new tooth paste 
has been perfected, to comply with mod- 
ern requirements. And these two film 
combatants are embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now 
employed by forty races, largely by dental 
advice. 


Other teoth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It 
gums the teeth, gets between the teeth, 
and often fermenis and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, 
but with modern diet it is often too 
weak, 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch di- 
gestant with every application. It also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era, 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they mean 
to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsaodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and now advised by leading dentists 


nearly all the world over. 


You'll enjoy it 
Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
See how teeth whiten as 


using. 
cous film. 
the film-coats disappear. Get the agree- 
able after-effects of a naturally alkaline 


mouth, 





All druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free “* 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.178, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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A SPLENDID NEW PUBLICATION 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


ANNUAL 


A Reprint of the Material that Appeared in 
the Magazine during 1921. Rearranged and 
Classified by Subjects for Convenient Use. 


600 Large, Double Column Pages — Many Illustrations 
Durable Limp Cloth Binding 


For new subscribers to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans who have not had access to the 
1921 issues. 

For teachers who started their subscriptions 
sometime during 1921 and therefore did 
not receive all of this useful and helpful 
material. 

For teachers who have lost or mislaid any of 
the 1921 copies of the magazine or found it 
necessary to cut certain pages for class use. 

For alert teachers who avail themselves of 
helpful reference to material that appeared 
in previous issues of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Many teachers make scrap 
books of special features that have perma- 
nent value. This Annual reproduces all of 
the material appearing in the monthly is- 
sues of 1921 except full page illustrations, 
and correlated reading matter, and not only 
gives all these features in usable form but 
saves the time required to make the scrap 

1 50 PER COPY book. ; ai 

° POSTPAID For every teacher of methodical disposition 

who appreciates the advantages and facili- 

ties of having in one comprehensive volume such a vast amount of nelp 
on so many practical subjects. 


Ideally Adapted for Use as a Plan Book 


The Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1921 Annual is really a Plan 
Book. The material is so arranged and classified for helpful use through- 
out the year, that it constitutes a practical outline of the standard and 


special subjects of study. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENTS 
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FA.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
DANSVILLE. NY. 

















Editorial Contributions Miscellaneous 
Reading Rural School and Com- 
Geography munity 
Arithmetic By Some of Us, for All of 
Language and Literature Us 
Biography Bird Stories 
Handwork and Drawing Primary Methods and De- 
Hygiene vices 
School Gardens and Nature Suggestions for Grammar 
Study Grades 
Projects Teachers’ Help - One - An- 
Americanization and Citi- other Club 
zenship Poems Teachers Have 
Methods of Instruction Asked For 
Pedagogy Entertainment 


Although the above list suggests a wide range of subject matter and a 
large amount of timely and practical helps, no teacher except a reader of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans can appreciate the immense quantity of 
useful and inspirational material included in a year’s issues of the maga- 
zine. In the 1921 Annual this vast amount of material has been brought 
together in one volume, thus providing a work of exceptional value and 
usefulness to teachers, 

As publishers, we are constantly receiving requests from our subscrib- 
ers for back numbers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and quite fre- 
quently are unable to supply them. These requests come from teachers 
who, for various reasons, lack certain copies, and who value all the issues 
of the magazine so highly that they wish to have their files complete. This 
Annual, with the material published during the year reproduced, will make 
it possible for this to be accomplished. For every teacher who has had the 
magazine each month this volume will come as a renewed fountain of 
helpfulness. 

We also frequently receive inquiries from teachers regarding permanent 
binders for filing their issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. This 
Annual furnishes the published material as above stated, durably and con- 
veniently bound, at a lower price than would be paid for a good binder. 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches in size, and contains 600 
pages with two columns of reading matter to the page. Owing to the 
fact that the larger part of the cost of the material and engravings had 
been charged against its original use in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
we are enabled to supply this large book at a much lower price than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Price, in limp cloth covers, $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
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complaining about the cold. 

“Roumania.” Boys rowing vigor- 
ously, ejaculating, “This is a sport I 
— “I’m just crazy about rowing,” 
etc. 

“Timbuktu.” A time-honored name 
can be represented by a pupil in shack- 
les (if you have a boy named Tim) 
who says “Misery loves company, put 
them on Buck, too.” 

“Manhattan.” Large boy, hat on. 

“Missouri.” Not so obvious, per- 
haps, but very amusing. Pupils de- 
picting by actions, “misery.” 

“Europe.” <A long rope carried by 
boys who wear sweaters marked “U.” 

Others easily pictured are: China, 
Idaho, Denmark, Dublin, Peking, Jack- 
son, Wales. 

Girls and boys of the required name 
can, with or without additional letter- 
ing, as the case may be, illustrate the 
following: Victoria, Bolivia, Augusta, 
Port Arthur, Geneva, Alberta, Vir- 
ginia, Sydney, etc. Sometimes a lit- 
tle pantomime or dialogue is required, 
as with “Minnehaha,” and “Delaware.” 

In introducing charades, you may 
occasionally have to give the pupils 
some assistance, but they will surprise 
you in the way they develop trains of 
thought, and in their production of 
original material. 

Are the parts of speech hard for 
your boys? See how quickly they’ll 
learn those you use in this game.— 
KATHRYN G. WooDSsIDE, New Mexico. 


Some Helpful Devices 
ATTENDANCE, PUNCTUALITY, ETC. 


Each child at the first of the month 
is given a flat pasteboard ladder with 
twenty rungs. These are to be cut 
out of white bristol board by upper 
grade prpils. Each child is given a 
small paper doll cut from a colored 
catalogue. Every day that the attend- 
ance is perfect this little paper figure 
goes up one round. If the pupil is 
punctual the ladder is white; if he is 
tardy on a given day the little figure 
still goes up but the rung is made 
black. These ladders may hang along 
the wall and the children care for them 
or a monitor may do so. At the end 
of the month they may be carried 
home by the children. 

DEPORTMENT 

Give each child a white paper crown 
with twenty points to it. Every day 
he calls his deportment 100% allow 
him to paste a gold star upon a point 
of the crown. If deportment is poor, 
no star goes on at all, but if it could 
be called fair allow a silver star to be 
pasted on. At the end of the month 
allow all who have every point covered, 
to stand together and have their pic- 
tures taken, wearing the crowns. Then 
they may wear the crowns to their 
homes. These crowns are flat, but they 
can be curved around the child’s fore- 
head and tied in the back with a string. 


MULTIPLICATION 


Find a large-size picture of a rural 
scene and then cut from papers or 
magazines all kinds of pictures of 
sheep. Every time a child has master- 
ed a multiplication table allow him to 
open a little pasteboard gate (which is 
to be attached at the lower part of the 
picture with a paper fastener), lead 
one of the sheep into the pasture and 
paste it there. Some will be lying and 
some standing, some will be full-grown 
sheep and some little lambs. At the 
end you will have a beautiful scene of 
a large flock of sheep, which can_be 
kept in the schoolroom and possibly 
framed. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Tell the children to bring pictures 
of Japanese, Chinese, Indians and vari- 
ous foreign peoples, taken from maga- 
zine advertisements or papers. Cut 
the figures out and paste a little brace 
on each paper figure. Each child is to 
hunt up a description of his doll’s 
nationality and keep it hidden from 
the class. At the proper time, the 
teacher places upon her desk a “plat- 
form,” which is merely an inverted 
pasteboard box lid. As each child 
comes forward and places his paper 
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child upon the platform the paper 
brace is pushed into a slot in the plat- 
form so that the figure stands firm 
One child recites all he knows about 
the habits and customs of his little 
Japanese child, the next pupil adds 
little Indian figure, and each has a 
turn until the platform is filled. The 
exhibit can stand upon a table or shelf 
for several days and fix in memory the 
lesson taught. i 

This plan can be modified and such 
things as products can be brought: 
e. g., pictures of products brought to a 
fair, live stock exhibited, etc.—Grr. 
TRUDE CRANE, Nebraska. 


A Bulb Plant Competition 

As a teacher of nature study in a 

boys’ school situated in a smoky manv- 
facturing town, I was anxious to arouse 
among the pupils a personal interest jn 
nature outside the lesson hour. The 
idea occurred to me of organizing a 
bulb show and getting each boy to 
take part. I sketched out a general 
plan and submitted it to the principal 
who said it should certainly be tried. 
Accordingly, the competition was an- 
nounced, and all boys were asked to 
enter for a bulb show to be held in the 
spring. Each boy who entered was 
asked to plant two pots of bulbs and 
‘are for them during the winter months 
and bring them to school on a day to 
be fixed later. At the show the bulbs 
were to be arranged in groups, repre- 
senting the various classes, and the 
most successful class was to receive a 
picture for classroom decoration. This 
award was to be bought with the entry 
money, each competitor paying five 
cents. : 
_. Youth is ever enthusiastic, and the 
idea caught on, so that practically 
every boy joined in the competition 
and the bulbs flourished in many 
homes. Then, as the time drew near, 
it was decided to invite parents to the 
show and to provide a small entertain- 
ment for them on that evening. 

The first attempt was very success- 
ful, and as it proved popular with par- 
ents and pupils, the competition be- 
came an annual institution. 

Perhaps the happiest part of the 
whole affair was the distribution of the 
plants afterwards. I asked the matron 
of a neighboring Home for crippled 
children whether the boys might pre- 
sent the flowers personally to the in- 
mates of the Home, and she gladiy con- 
sented. At lease ninety-five per cent 
of the boys chose to give away their 
plants, and carrying them in their 
arms, they left them at the bedside of 
the little invalids —ELIzaBETH X. SIN- 
MONDS, Pennsylvania. 


A Problem in Discipline 

Last year I taught in a school for in- 
corrigibles. One of the very worst 
cases I had was a Jewish boy, twelve 
years of age. He had been out of 
school a year and a half because no 
school would have him. He entered 
our school just after Christmas vaca- 
tion. Until Christmas I had many, 
many hard cases to deal with. In fact 
I often said I taught on my tiptoes all 
the time. Perhaps some of you teach- 
ers know what that means. But this 
boy—well, he was a problem even worse 
than the others. In fact it seemed in- 
possible to hold school with him in the 
room. What did I do? I decided that 
the only thing to do was to appeal to 
the other pupils for co-operation. So! 
discussed his case with them, and used 
all the persuasive power and tact I had 
acquired in nine years of teaching, 1” 
appealing to them to help “tame” him 
and to help him to become a lad that 
people would like to have around. 
Finally we took a vote and_ nearly 
every one voted to work on his case. 
Good suggestions were made. And 
after that the other pupils themselves 
did so much better. Why? Because 
they couldn’t expect Louis to behave if 
they didn’t. He didn’t become even an 
ordinary pupil in behavior, but he 1m- 
proved daily and in June passed his 
grade. Try this plan. I feel sure tt 
would work in many cases.—GE£ORGIA 





B. Sutton, New York. 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 
STATIONARY DESKS 
PORTABLE FOLDING CHAIRS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 


Send your order to us and let us give you ‘“SERVICE’’ 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


EMPIRE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





























Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and Il 
30 Large-Sized Patterns in Each Book—See List Below 


The making of posters possesses great educational 
value and is always a source of enjoyment to chil- 
dren, Most teachers are familiar with the very 
attractive patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 















THE INSTRUCTOR 


(ia i Primary Plans. Tosupply the large demand for ad- 
Hea POSTER PATTERNS ditional copies of these patterns we have published 

iit mmm them in two books under the title of the Instruce 
i ; tor Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 


HUMBER, ONE 

fhe large-sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and 
all depicting characters familiar to every child. 
‘The following are the patterns in each book : 

BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s 
Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese 
Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving 
Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put 
the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple 
Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 
Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. ; ; 

BOOK U—The Three Bears, Peter Pan, Chinese Poster, Children and Turkeys, Chicken Little, Hiawatha, Boy and 
Dogs, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, Blowing Bubbles, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hot Cross Buns, : Willy Boy, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, I Had » 
Little Pony, Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Little Betty Blue, Knave of Hearts, Little Nancy Etticoat, Hey Diddle 
Diddle, A Dillar, a Dollar, Old'Woman, To Market, Three Wise Men, Cock-a-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot. 

Thereis a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. Each book also contains 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE, EACH BOOK IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Pians, 1 year (new or renewal), $2.50. 


Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Drawings to Color of Children and Flags of Seventeen Nationalities 


The purpose of this book is to teach children interesting 
and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 
tries. The flags of fifteen countries are reproduced in their 
true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored 
by the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 
outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
forgotten. The book alsocontains seventeen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. These draw- 
ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

Little Citizens and Their Flags was pr2pared under 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor- Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
contained in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. 

The book contains 76 large pages, is printed on an excellent 
grade of paper and bound in strong, heavy y.aper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
With Normal Instructor - Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal), $2.50. 
See Other Combination Ofters on Page 2 of t his Magazine. 
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Constructive Discipline and Its 
Influence 
(Continued from page 34) 


him for his good management of “the 
other fellow.” 

I saw a letter recently in which a 
young man wrote to a former principal 
for certain statistics. Quite gratui- 
tously he added, “It may not have been 
a great pleasure for you to have had 
me in your school, but I shall always 
consider it one of the great privileges 
of my life to have come in contact, 
even in a disciplinary role, with a man 
of your character. Your words of ad- 
vice and caution I remember verbatim 
to this day. Your remarks, and your 
way of saying them, were priceless to 
me. 

Constructive discipline is frequently 
managed so tactfully that the object of 
it is not conscious of the teacher’s well- 
thought-out effort. In a group of col- 
lege freshmen is a girl whose besetting 
sin is her tongue. One day in the regu- 
lar work of the education class the in- 
structor said to her, “Miss A., how 
much whispering in class is proper or 
allowable?” Promptly came the reply, 
“None at all, Dr. Blank.” He thought 
that was a trifle severe, and the class 
discussed the matter. Since that day 
Miss A. has taken herself in hand, and 
because she can’t quite trust herself 
she takes a front seat in the classroom. 
She intends to move back, as fast as 
she can trust “the fellow on the tip of 
her tongue,” until she is strong enough 
to manage him, even in a back seat. 

Several weeks ago, at a rural exhibit 
in which the schools participated, the 
two speakers were afraid that the large 
groups of children in the gallery would 
be a disturbing element. The presid- 
ing officer announced: “Someone told 
me that it would be hard to keep order 
during the program, with so many chil- 
dren present. And do you know what 
I said? I said, ‘The pupils of this dis- 
trict know how to conduct themselves. 
They will behave like ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I give you my pledge.’ Now 
boys and girls, I put that pledge in 
your hands.” And they kept it, 
through a long program. At the end 
of the afternoon the woman speaker 
said that never, in her long experience, 
had she enoyed such courtesy and at- 
tention from groups of unchaperoned 
children. A few days later she wrote 
back a letter of appreciation in which 
she said, “The outposts of my highest 
expectations from children have been 
moved forward ten points.” 

Of course it takes time and patience 
to discipline a school district up to this 
point; and only a broad-gauge soul can 
achieve it. 

When a teacher is described as “a 
good disciplinarian,’” what does it 
mean, in present-day parlance? Does it 
not mean a woman who can control 
pupils, who can bend them to her will? 
That is, it means repression, when it 
ought to mean a woman who can guide, 
who can help children find the right 
and the best in themselves, developing 
through expression. 

“Out of fear no success has ever 
come.” No discipline is a success un- 
less it leaves the boy higher than it 
found him. Flogging a boy for swear- 
ing is apt to put him into the same 
class with the old woman who was 
haled to court and fined for shouting 
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x Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
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Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


AGENTS-$5to$15 DAILY 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY — Must 
wear or replaced free. Big Profits. Re- 
at orders bring = regular income. 
‘ou write orders—WE DELIVER AND 
SS COLLECT. No capital or experience 
ded. Outfits furnish All colors 

and grades including finest silks. 
HILLS 0., Desk 359, 0 
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“How | 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 






VICES 
AND 





















interest you from the very moment 


H inte is a book that will delight and 


that you open it. 


Even a casual 


examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 


cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 


hundreds of teachers. 


It is a thoroughly practical 


and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work, 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


In publishing “How I 
Did It”? we have made it 
possible for you todo this. 











For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote §school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,’ and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“*How I Did It” 
contains the best 
of all the material 
that has appeared in 
this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“Howl! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work, Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 


in the ‘“Help-One-Another Club” 


of Normal 


Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 





teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 


The contents of “How I 





of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 
ofits sizeand price. 
The helps and de- 
vicesin ‘Spelling’ 
alone — forty-eight 
of them — are well 


DidIt”’ are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. a 

TOPICS TREATED 
School Management... 6 
Arithmetic .. 
Language.. 
Geography 
Spelling 
History 










worth the price of | Writing 9 
the book. Reading - S 


Hygiene .......... 
Decoration an 


Nature Study and 


“How I Did It” 
contains 320 pages 


printed in clear, < 

Agriculture...... 35 
meted ean sth Sicanate A 10 
pestpeamecspans. Manual Training 8 


Itis bound in limp 
cloth covers and is 
as well made in 
every respect as . 
books sold at much 
higher prices, 

“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’”’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primaty 
Flans, 1 year (new or renewal) §2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main’ Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y- 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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something at her neighbor which was 
peculiarly vexatious to the neighbor. 
As the old woman counted out her coin 
for the fine, she looked up and in- 
quired, “Yer Honor, kin a body be 
fined fer thinkin’?” On being assured 
she could not be fined “fer thinkin’,” 
she turned to her neighbor with, “Sure, 
Mrs. Maloney, I’m thinkin’ it all the 
time.” She had been punished, but 
not disciplined. 

A disciple is a follower. Inverse- 
ly, a true discipler, or disciplinarian, is 
a leader always, whether in prison, in 
military life, in school or in the busi- 
ness world. And no small man or 
woman can hope to become a great 
leader, a great disciplinarian. Bio- 
graphy bears witness. 

When General Wood became Mili- 
tary Governor of Cuba he appointed 
Cuban judges, to try Cuban criminals, 
by Cuban standards. He organized a 
Rural Constabulary of two thousand 
natives and, in a short time, led Cuba 
to control herself from within, in a 
way that Weyler, with two hundred 
thousand Spaniards, could not control 
her from without. I have no record of 
what the Cubans said when General 
Weyler left. To General Wood they 
paid this tribute: “The greatest of 
your many successes is to have won the 
confidence and esteem of a people in 
trouble.” And the cause for this con- 
fidence and esteem is easily discovered. 
In an article written by Ray Stannard 
Baker in 1900 he says: ‘One can not 
stay long in Cuba without being con- 
vinced that it was not so much what 
General Wood did, as what he was. It 
is Wood the man, and the American, 
whom they love and respect, and who 
has won their confidence.” 

Of one of the beloved coaches at 
Cornell a former student wrote: “I 
want to record certain impressions 
made upon a certain freshman at Cor- 
nell, whither Newell went to coach the 
football team. ... He was no easy 
taskmaster, but always a just one. 
Many a young man of that period will 
remember, as I do, the grinding day’s 
work when everything seemed to go 
wrong, when mere discouragement was 
gradually giving way to actual despair, 
when, somewhat clogged with mud and 
dust and blood, he felt a sudden slap 
on the back and heard a cheery voice 
saying, ‘Good work to-day. Keep it 
up. After all, despite his remark- 
able work as a gridiron player and 
tutor, I like best to think of him as 
Newell the man; I like best to recall 
those long Sunday afternoons when he 
walked through the woodland paths in 
company with some young fellow fresh 
from school who was still down in the 
tuck of the squad. .... Memories of 
those days in the sharp practice on the 
field grow dim, but these others I know 
will always endure. This I know be- 
cause no month passes, hardly a week, 
year in and year out, in which they are 
not insistently resurgent.” Here is 
discipleship, to a man who was “no 
easy taskmaster.”’ 

I was permitted to read a letter writ- 
ten by a boy overseas during the try- 
ing period of waiting after that unfor- 
gettable Eleventh of November. He 
said: “After the Armistice we were 
reviewed many times by military men. 
Then one day we were called out to be 
reviewed by General Pershing. We 
thought we’d get the ‘once over’ like 
we did when the other fellows came. 
But General Pershing took us one man 
atatime..... He looked at my shoes, 
my puttees, and so on up, in a way 
that made me feel that he saw the rust 
spot on the revolver in my hip pocket. 
Then his eyes traveled up—and looked 
Straight into mine—and he smiled ;— 
and I was glad I was there.” 

Kent said to King Lear, “There is 
that in your countenance which I 
would fain call master.” 


A Rural Community Program 
(Continued from page 50) 


timately for better schools, better 
health, better homes, and better farms. 
2. She makes mental notes, pos- 
sibly a few written notes, regarding 
er program, and solves in her own 
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mind the problems of adjustment— 
for there will be problems. 

3. She remakes a part of her own 
outline with substitute material and 
studies ways in which she can unob- 
trusively and never patronizingly be 
of assistance to the ones who must 
take part several times in work such 
as they have never done before. How 
can she gain the confidence of the 
timid and incapable? ‘How give them 
something they can do and make them 
a part of the community? All must 
work, for this is the carrying force 
that wins success for the undertaking. 

4. The teacher must study con- 
stantly the needs of her community. 
Every organization that lives is one 
that functions in meeting the needs of 
the community. Before final adjust- 
ment of her proposed program she 
should again confer with her county 
superintendent or county normal prin- 
cipal. 


Latin America 
(Continued from page 47) 


(4) Inland drainage 
notably, the Plateau of Bolivia. 

(5) Floral regions—(a) Jun- 
gles of the Amazon Basin and the 
Guianas; (b) savannas of the Orinoco, 
Brazilian Highlands, Plata Basin; (c) 
poor steppes, of Patagonia; (d) high 
mountain floral area, of Andes; (e) 
poor steppes passing into deserts, of 
the puna and paramo; (f) desert re- 
gion west of Andes; (g) sub-tropical 
evergreen forests south of 30° Lat., 
passing into (h) belt of deciduous 
(temperate) forests of coniferous 
woods. 

(6) Faunal regions—Brazilian: 
the tropical portions and the savan- 
nas; Chilean: the mountainous and 
steppe portions of the continent. In 
both (5) and (6) note the species 
peculiar to this continent. 

For some detailed comparisons, read 
Advanced Geography (McMurry and 
Parkins), pp. 266-268; 270-274. 


I1V—Latin America in the Eyes of the 
World 

We shall learn much as to what Lat- 
in America gives to the world. First 
let us consider what Latin America 
gets from the rest of the world, and 
the other factors affecting its position 
in the “family of nations.” 

1. Imports.——What are the principal 
imports? From what countries do 
they come? 

2. Location, as influencing progress. 

3. Trade facilities. 

a. Harbors.—Glaciated coasts? 
Rising coasts? Sinking coasts? How 
is the distribution of population affect- 
ed by the few good harbors and ports? 
The question of road building? Note 
the “triangular trips” made by most 
of the freighters—touching (a) Latin 
American port, (b) United States port, 
(c) European port. 

b. Rivers.—Carefully trace the 
river routes. Note the portions with 
little or no river transportation. 

ce. Railroads.— Trace the main 
roads. Note the sections with neither 
river nor. railroad transportation. 
What difficulties are met with in build- 
ing railroads? In what ways is our 
trade with Latin America affected by 
all of this? 

4. Its lack of fuel and water-power. 

5. Lack of adequate labor. 

6. Lack of capital. 

7. Questions of government. 

8. Education. 

9. In the realm of literature, art, 
music. 


areas— 


REFERENCES 

Bulletins, Pan-American Union, Vol. 
25, pp. 165-166; Vol. 45, p. 393; Vol. 
48, pp. 40-49; Latin American Year 
Book, 1919, 1922; World Almanac; 
Pamphlets on each Latin American 
country (Pan-American Union); mis- 
cellaneous Bulletins (Pan-American 
Union)—249: “Commerce, Exporting 
and Importing”; 233: “Essentials of 
Foreign Trade”; 243: “Exporting to 
Latin America”; 27: ‘Pan-American 
Commerce”; 244: “Glances at Ports 
and Harbors around South America”; 
9; | “Intercontinental Railway Re- 
ports”; 145: “Showing Railroads of 
Latin America”; also, “Contrast in the 











FTER the upper teeth are brushed DOWN— 

and the lower teeth are brushed UP—and all the 

teeth are thoroughly cleansed by a rotary motion— 

brush off the tongue lightly with your Pro-phy-lac-tic 

Tooth Brush and notice how sweet and cool and re- 
freshed the whole mouth feels ! 


The twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit is one that 
your pupils will be grateful to you for starting as long 
as they live. It means clean, white, healthy teeth— 
Strong and useful. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three 
sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s, 

Always sold in the yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed, 


If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. . 


We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to keep a record of 
your pupils’ progress in the “twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this 
chart and for our interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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This Book Sent Free 


to Teachers 


E want every active teacher to have this Year Book. 
We are printing an edition of over 300,000 copies. 
Many of these are being distributed among teachers whose 
names have been supplied to us by city and county superintendents. 

You may have received a copy. 

If not, ask for one. 

It will be sent free on request. 

Please use blank below. 

We have endeavored to make this Year Book worth while both to 
you and to ourselves. 

To produce and mail it many thousand dollars are being expended. 

A substantial portion of the book is devoted to material especially 
prepared for each of the ten months of the school year and which we 
believe will be of interest and value to teachers. 

The balance of the space is used for fully describing and listing our 
various publications. 

If we have made it of sufficient value to induce its being kept con- 
stantly on your desk and referred to frequently, we will have accom- 
plished our purpose. 

Remember: : It is free to you. We want you to have it. Ask for it. 


Address Our Nearest Office 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 





USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
(See address above.) 
I am an active teacher and have not received a copy of your Year Book. Would like 
to have it. A copy will reach me at the following address: 
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The Instructor 


Graded School Libraries 


Good Reading for All the Grades in the 


Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


The Instructor Graded School Libraries provide supplementary reading of 
the highest character for every pupil in the school—from the wee tots in the 
primary class to the young men and women of the higher grades who have 
attained the age where appreciation of the best in literature may be expected, 


These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country, 


The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possi- 
ble for any school—the smallest as: well as the largest—to procure a library of 
carefully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs, 


Libraries for both graded and ungraded schools are described below. Plan 
now to place one of these libraries in your school this year. 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 
or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many of 
them abound in illustrations. 

The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are 
most used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice 
selections from the works of, present day writers with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive 
and tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. ‘Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to 
their pupils the privilege of reading them as a reward for 
punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 


Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
er’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading 
these books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a 
much wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 


The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 




















The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. 

The library boxes are durably constructed and, being provided with closely fitting slip-on cov 
ers, protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 
including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of eac 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 


Instructor School Library ‘“‘A” 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, where 
fewer books may be desired than are contained 
in the Complete Instructor School Library, we 
recommend the Instructor School Library “A” 
which contains a choice selection of one hun- 
dred books arranged in four groups of twenty- 
five books each. The first group comprises the 
books for grades 1 and 2, the second for grades _ 
3 and 4, the third for grades 5 and 6, and the fourth for grades 7 and 8. Each group of twen ‘1 
five books is put up in a strong cloth-covered library box and is accompanied by an alphabet 
list of the titles. A record book for the teacher’s use is included with each library. Except a 
it contains only one-half the number of books, this library is in every respect the equal of 
Complete Instructor School Library described above. 


Price, including boxes and record book, $12.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


is made from only high 
grade cocoa beans, by the 
most modern processes 
and improved machinery. 
It has a delicious flavor, 
delicate aroma, is pure 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 






Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 


















































stand: an evening gown or bathing suit. 
m the AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
g OF REMOVING HAIR, 
strong Ordinary safety razors are too 
range- wide for the curves under arms. 
yy any The ‘‘MAXIXE” is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
eed . wera | - peesee , four 
ner to blades and cake of soap 
i” Sent Postpaid on receint of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2. 
stantial Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St.,N.Y. 
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MOVING 
MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with sup- 
ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 
electricity. Free for gelling only 12 12 
























Kill The Hair Root 





twenty: My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
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HT CAPABLE LADIES 
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to dealers, $40.00 to 


GOODRICH DRUG eam Berea Omaha, Neb: 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


patos to $1 e paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
FREE, Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Development of Nationality in Anglo- 
and Latin-America”; “A Glance at 
Latin American Civilization”; South 
America (Koebel), pp. 58-60, 68, 69, 
70-74, 76-77, 108-110, 112-113, 315-316, 
322- 327; Exporting to Latin’ America 
(Filsinger), pp. 2, 12, 124-126, 322, 
327, 369-380, 395, 399, 405, 408, ete; 
Commercial Geography (Robinson), 
Appendixes XIV and XV; Geography 
of Commerce and Industry (Roche- 
leau), pp. 263-264, 286, 296, 297, 303, 
06, etc.; Commerce and Industry 
(Smith), pp. 315, 318, 329, 324, 342, 
348; Industrial and Commercial Geog- 
raphy (Smith), pp. 403, 712-713, 782- 
783, 785, 788-791, 800; The Nation, 
Vol. 106, Mar. 28, 1918, pp. 378-379; 
Scientific American, Vol. 120, Feb. 8, 
1919, p. 124; Review of Reviews, Vol. 
53, p. 221; Vol. 56, pp. 514-516; Journal 
of Political Economy, Vol. 25, pp. 493- 
504; The Bookman, Vol. 41, July, Aug., 
Sept., 1915, pp. 382- 392; 478- 489; Har- 
per’s Magazine, Vol. 112, Jan. 1906, 
pp. 255-257; Literary Digest, July 
8, 1916, p. 70; Brazil and Her People of 
To-day (Winter), pp. 227-229; Chile 
and Her People of To-day (Winter), 
pp. 461-652; Argentina and Her People 
of To-day (Winter), p. 242. 


V—tThe United States and Latin 
America as Neighbors 

We could not, if we would, escape 
some connections and relationships, in- 
volving obligations, with our southern 
neighbors. We have learned some- 
thing of how the Panama Canal and 
the World War have _ strengthened 
and increased these. Let us study the 
problem and learn more of our obliga- 
tions and opportunities, and how to 
meet them. 

1. Historically. 

a. The Monroe Doctrine:  appli- 
cations; interpretation as to our pres- 
ent relationship with Mexico; with 
Cuba. What is the attitude of the 
Latin American people thereto? Read: 
A Pan-American Policy—the Monroe 
Doctrine Modernized, pamphlet (Pan- 
American Union.) 

b. Pan-Amercan Commercial Con- 
ferences. Read Proceedings thereof. 
Elihu Root’s visit to Brazil as repre- 
sentative of the United States govern- 
ment, and his speech, which has been 
called the “New Monroe Doctrine.” 

ce. The Pan-American Union.— 
Read the pamphlet, Pan-American 
Union—Peace, Friendship, Commerce. 

2. As one of our competitors in 
world trade—wWith what countries? 
In what products? Possible extent? 

3. A source of supply for our in- 
creasing needs, 

4. A market for our exports. 

5. A field for conquest. 

a. In trade. 

b. In education. 

c. In the building up of banking 
systems. 

d. In the investment of capital. 

e. In the supplying of scientists— 
experts in biology, medicine, sanita- 
tion, etc.; engineers; trained experts 
in practically every line. 

Consider the difference in the results 
of such conquests and those of the 
Spaniards. 

REFERENCES 

Pan-American Magazine, Vol. 29, 
July, 1919: “Investment of United 
States Capital in Latin America”; 
Bulletin 1915, No. 27, U. S. Bureau of 
Education: “Opportunities for For- 
eign Students at Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the United States”; Scientific 
American, Vol. 111, p. 311; Atlantic 
Monthly, July 1920; World’s Work, 
Vol. 38, pp. 527-574. 
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Gesanene Reports, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Posed by Corinne 
Griffith, Vitagraph 
motion picture star, 
Miss Griffith is one 
of many attractive 
women “in pic- 
tures’’ who use and 
endorse Ingram's 
Milkweed Cream 


for promoting 
beauty of com- 
plexion, 








Can you conscientiously say 


‘My complexion is fresh and fair’’? 


wrt does an intimate study 

of your face reveal? Are you 
satisfied that your skin glows 
with the beauty of perfect health? 


You can be sure of a fresh, whole- 
some complexion. Youcan gain 
and retain the charm of a fair 


Send us a dime for 


Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing 
r ' P samplesof Ingram’ 
the skin. Applied regularly it Milkwout — “ 
heals and nourishes the skin cells, " : , “ab 
ss Ingram's Rouge, 
soothes away redness and rough- Ingram’s Velveola 
ness, banishes annoying little p eaninnaee Rr ba tp 
q Souveraine Face 
blemishes. 5 . 
Powder, an eider- 
Go to your druggist today and down powder pad, 
purchase a jar of Ingram’s Milk- and samples of our 
other leading 


radiant skin if you begin at once 
the regular use of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 


Ingram's Milkweed Cream, you 
will discover, is more than a face 
cream—more than acleanser. It 
has an exclusive therapeutic 
property that servesto “tone-up,” 
revitalize, the sluggish tissues of 


lagiams 


weed Cream in the fifty-cent or 
the one-dollar size. 
to gain new beauty of complex- 
ion. 
to you. 


FREDERICK F. 


65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


—_ 


Begin at once Toilet-Aids. 


It will be such a satisfaction 


INGRAM Co. 


Established 1885 





Cicam 












perts. 


Easy Payments 


You don’t even have to scrimp and save 
to pay cash. Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
i ently small that you will hardly notice the = 
while all the time you are pay ing, you will 
enjoying the use of and the profits from 
the machine, 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Remember, you don’t even have to buy the 
machine until you getit and have used it on 
10 days’ free trial so that you can see for 


You must be satisfied or else the entire = 
action will not cost you a single penny. 





(Continued on page 86) 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES, only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it makes 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guarantced for 6 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 
Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 


new parts wherever needed 
new Underwood. 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 
learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 


New enamel—new nickeling —new lettering —new platen—new key rings 
making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
(TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) 
2476 SHIPMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues. 


Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers, 





it yours. Genuine New Under- 








In addition, we furnish FREE, 












Bargain Offer 2a trative 
Coupon <= y COUPON 


Don’t delay! Get this won- J 

derful easy payment bargain SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
offer now, so you can send 2476 Shipman Building, Montrose 
for and be sure of getting and R » Chicago 
your Underwood at a big /. Send by return mail Easy Payment Bargain 
saving and on our easy Offer No. 2476 of a standard Visible Writing 



















Underwood. Thisis not an order and does not 
terms. obligate me to buy. 
Act now today/ NOME corccccccccccccecccccecesoccescocccces 
4 Street or 
Ba Bes NOs ceccccverescccccesscesccecececececes 
Vy POSE OFAC aces cevcecreeevenenees SlAle. reves 
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“| Don’t Guess-I Invest” 


How one man found out the 
safe way to get 7% or 7% % 





I used to buy stocks and bonds with- 
out asking much about them, just 
because my friends told me they 
were “good things,” and that the 
price was sure to advance so that I 
would make a nice profit. My 
money disappeared time after time 
and I never saw it again. 

After a while I figured out that somebody 
else was pocketing all the cash I was able 
to save. So I began to ask myself whether 
there was not some way to be sure, in ad- 
vance, that my money wouldn't be thrown 
away every time I invested it. 

Judge Hallet, with whom I discussed my 
problem, said, ‘“‘Make a careful investiga- 
tion.” That was good advice, but the trou- 
ble was that I did not know enough about 
securities to really make the right kind of 
investigation. I still found that I had to 
take somebody's ‘word, and my advisors were 
not always the best. 


The Rule of Common Sense 


Then, one day Jim Watson came into the 
store after the bank had closed and asked 
if I would cash a check he had gotten in the 
mail. It was drawn by G. L. Miller & Com- 
pany of Atlanta, Ga. 

“T never heard of these people, Jim,” I said, 
“but I guess your endorsement makes the 
check good.” 

“It doesn’t make it any better than it was 
before,’ Jim snapped back. ‘I have been 
getting those checks regularly now every six 
months for a number of years, and not one 
of them has ever come back on me. Miller 
Mortgage Bonds are about as safe as any- 
thing you could own.” 

That made me prick up my ears, for I was 
on the lookout for a safe investment. Jim 
told me how carefully Miller bonds are safe- 
guarded, being secured by first mortgages on 
valuable buildings, by a first claim on the 
rents of the buildings, and by all sorts of 
legal protection. 

“But how can you be sure they are safe, 
even with all these safeguards?” I asked. 
“They are safe because they are reasonable,” 
Jim replied. 


The Test of Reasonableness 


Then I realized for the first time that any invest- 


ment to be safe must conform to common sense. 
If anybody promis es you large profits through an 
advance in price, or an interest rate so high that 
no borrower could afford to pay it, the investment 
is not safe because it is not reasonable, I discov- 
ered that Miller Bonds answer the test of common 
sense from start to finish, They pay 7 per cent 
or 7% per cent because that is the rate common- 
ly paid on that sort of loans in the South, They 


are safe because the value of the property is con- 


servatively estimated and only a_ reasonable 
amount is loaned against each building, and_be- 
cause a certain amount is set aside out of each 


month’s earnings to pay interest and principal. 

That is how I solved the secret of investing 

safely and profitably, 
A complete copy of the investment story from 
real life, from which this incident is taken, will 
be sent on request, Ask for the story, “1 Don’t 
Guess—I Investl’? When you have read it, 
you can solve your investment problem as 
thousands of others have\ solved theirs, through 
the purchase of Miller First Mortgage Bonds, 
Mail the coupon today. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds 


Interest paid twice yearly 


Yield 7% or 732% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MICCER & G. 


909 HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
First—‘‘The Investor’s Welfare’’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. L. MILLER & & co., flee. 
909 Hurt Building, "Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Sirs: Please se nd me the story, “I Don’t 
Guess——J Invest!"’ and tell me what you recom- 
mend for an investment of $........+020e55 
maturing in about....... years. (These blanks 
need not be filled in, but the information helps us 
to give the investor personal attention.) 

Name 


Address 


City and State... ...ccccevccesvccece 





National Geographic Magazine, espe- 
cially the following: “Shattered 
Capitals of Central America” (Sept. 
1919) ; “Rio de Janeiro, in the Land 
of Lure” (Sept. 1920); “Mysterious 
Temples of the Jungle: The Pre- 
historic Ruins of Guatemala” 
(March, 1915) ; “The Home of a For- 
gotten "Race: Mysterious Chichen 
Itza, in Yucatan, Mexico” (June, 
1921); “The Awakening of Argen- 
tina and Chile’; “Wards of the 
United States”; “A Little Journey 
in Honduras” (Aug. 1916); “Trail 
and Jungle in Ecuador”; ‘Over the 
Andes to Bogota”; “The New Map 
of South America”; Buenos Aires 
and Its River of Silver” (Oct. 1921) ; 
“Cuba—The Sugar Mill of the An- 
tilles” (July 1920); “In the Wonder- 
land of Peru” (Apr. 1913); “Fur- 
ther Explorations in the Land of the 
Incas” (May 1916); “A Mexican 
Land of Canaan” (Oct. 1919); “The 
rina of the Caribbean” (Feb. 


The Wool Growing Industry—U. S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. 


C.) 
Stanford, Compendium of Travel, 
“Central and South America” (Lip- 


pincott). 

Yalbot, Railway Conquest of the 
World. (Lippincott). 

Carson, Mexico the Wonderland of the 
South (Maemillan). 


Martin, Mexico of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury (Dodd, Mead). 


Haynes, A Trip to Brazil (F. A. 
Owen). 

Buley, Brazil; Vivian, Peru; Levine, 
Columbia (all Appleton). 

Koebel, Uruguay; Hardy, Paraguay; 
Elliott, Chile; Walle, Bolivia; 
Enock, Peru, Mexico, Ecuador 


(3 vols.); Dalton, Venezuela; Rod- 
way, Guiana (all Scribner.) 

Martinez and Lewandowski, The Ar- 
gentine in the Twentieth Century 
(Scribner). 

Winter, Chile, and Her People of To- 
day; Brazil and Her People of To- 
day; Argentina and Her People of 
To-day (all Page). 

Verrill, South and Central American 
Trade Conditions To-day (Dodd, 
Mead). 

Ross, South of Panama (Century). 


Roosevelt, Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness (Scribner). 

Hurts, A Guide to South America 
(Macmillian). 


Fountain, The Great Mountains and. 
Forests of Latin America (Long- 
mans, Green). 

Filsinger, Exporting to Latin Amer- 
ica (Appleton). 

Coester, The hang History of 
Spanish America (Holt). 

Bryce, South America: (Macmillan). 

Bengston and Griffith, The Wheat In- 
dustry (Macmillan). 

Rutter, Wheat Growing in Canada, 
the United States, and the Argen- 
tine (Macmillan). 

Dondlinger, The Book of Wheat 
(Orange Judd Co., New York). 

Edgar, The Story of a Grain of 
Wheat; Wilkinson, Story of the 
Cotton Plant; Surface, Story 4 
Sugar; Tower, Story of Oil (all 
Appleton). 

Story of Coffee and Tea (Hills Bros., 
173 Fremont St., San Francisco). 
Adams, Commercial Geography (Ap- 

pleton). 

Robinson, Commercial 
(Rand McNally). 
Keller and Bishop, Commercial and 

Industrial Geography (Ginn). 


Geography 


Smith, Commerce and _ Industry 
(Holt). 
Smith, Industrial and Commercial 


Geography (Holt). 
Freeman and Chandler, The World’s 
Commercial Products (Ginn). 


Carpenter, Geographical Reader 
(American Book). 

Chamberlain, Geographical Reader 
(Macmillan). 

Rocheleau, Geography of Commerce 


and Industry (Educational Pub- 


lishing Company). 





Goodyear Raincoat Free 


We will send a handsome Rainproofed, All- 
Weather Coat to one person in each locality who 
will show and recommend it to friends. Write 
today to The Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1617-R. Goodyear 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 
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Books That You Will Need 


During This School Year 
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The Instructor Entertainment Books 
The Well Known “ Pieces and Plays ’’ Series 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages............... $ .35 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages.......... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages............ 35 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday... 192 pages.......... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages...... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages.............. 35 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages............... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages............. a) 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages........ 35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages........... «35 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages...............ceceeeeees «35 


Other Popular Entertainment Books 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages...$ .30 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages....... .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages............... 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages..............ccceceeeees 30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages.............cccceeeeees 30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............-..ceeeee0. 30 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages..................eeeeees 3D 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages................. 3 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages.............. 3 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookII. 192 pages............. ah) 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookIII. 192 pages............ 35 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound............. 675 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound......... 1.25 
Popular Ten Cent Plays—8 to 16 Pages Each 
Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album. By Willis N. Bugbee...... $ .10 
Jack’s Goblins. By Edith Webster Grimshaw............... 10 
A Pageant of Spring. By Lena Martin-Smith............... 10 
Rip Van Winkle. By Elta M. Arnold...................044- 10 
Toinette and the Elves. By Ruth O. Dyer.................. 10 
Silent Night. By Katie Belle Harrison..................... 10 
The Dancing Bears. By Ida M. Titus...................0 ee. 10 
A Christmas Panorama. By Katherine Wentworth Rothsay..  .10 
The Story of the American Flag. By Alberta Walker........ 10 


Inexpensive Song Books 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 174 Songs with Words 
and Music. Single copies, 15 cents, postpaid. In lots of 
100, transportation payable by purchaser......$12.50 per 100. 
The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 93 Songs with Words and 


_ | | Pree Cverererrrrrrerer Trey verre 10c per copy. 
Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
Happy Days. 55 Songs........... 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. | 


Outline Books, Etc. 


Outlines in United States History. By Elmer S. Landes. 
148 pages 

New Practical Orthography. By Elmer S. Landes. 52 pages.. .20 

Opening Exercises for Schools. By Thomas E. Sanders. 


116 PABES oe eeeeeeeeeeceececscee ese seeeeeeeeeeeees . 3D 
Outlines in U. S. Geography. By Inez N. McFee. "168 pages.. .35 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. 


Se MPV PTTPUTSET IAT TC. Te Tr eee 30 
Practical Outlines in Physiology. By John E. McKean. 96 pages. .35 


A catalog describing these books and our many other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Ofhe 
Happy Hour 
Readers 


Book 1—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book IlI—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 
PREPAID PRICES: 


Paper Cavers LO Cents per Copy 


In Limp 


Cloth Covers 24 Cents per Copy 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 
(Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- 
ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of 
whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet 

all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils 
will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary 
fundamentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they 
offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 



































Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided 
for each half year’s work. This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second 
term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not 
possible if the material for each year were al] in one volume. 

These readers are based on the sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them 
permanently in the memory. Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child is led from 
individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The child’s hours in school should be happy hours. He 
should be happy in his work as well as in his play. He is 
happy when doing things which interest him, and the Happy 
Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two 
for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 
pedagogical lines. 

_ The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 
In type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
Stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

. Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers 
is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
mg holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 

e text. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
year's work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally de- 
Sirable either in free text book schools where, many times, 
Soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further 
Use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 





The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


(Order from Nearest Point.) 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 
HInts For BEGINNING TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 74) 


pear to be careless and listless about 
their work may be found to be in 
possession of poor hearing or eyesight. 
Some are tired out from working 
mornings and evenings, and are not in- 
tentionally causing you trouble. Try 
to find out their interests, and encour- 
age any good impulses. Be pleased 
when they bring you flowers. Don’t 
be on the lookout for faults. If you 
are continually expecting mischief 
from a child he will in all probability 
do his best not to disappoint you. 
Make your work interesting so that the 
child will not have to be thinking of 
ways of annoying you or diverting the 
other pupils. 


Vegetable Caricature 
(Continued from page 42) 


be used in dressing figures. There are 
no limits to the variety of figures and 
combinations that can be worked out. 

Children of the first grades should 
use small vegetables that are easily 
handled. Figures similar to Topsy are 
easy to make. Use for such a figure a 
small cabbage that has only just begun 
to head, cut off the root and part of 
the stem if long and cut a hole in the 
side of a small beet or turnip and stick 
it on the stem for a head. The beet 
will serve as a “darky” head. Pump- 
kin or squash seeds can be used for 
eyes, with a round of black paper for 
the iris and a shiny black pin for the 
pupil. A little strip of red paper makes 
the mouth; or have just a set of white 
paper teeth. Where a white turnip is 
used for the head, the eyes may be 
large-headed black pins or rounds of 
black or blue cloth or paper. Corn 
silk can be added for hair, but a lettuce 
or cabbage leaf cap is simpler. Cab- 
bage leaves cover the stem and form a 
cape. Radishes may be used for heads 
for tiny figures, with eyes of cucumber 
seeds and black pins. These make good 
babies. One may collect corn silk and 
save it for use in the winter. 

Such vegetables as Hubbard squashes 
and ripe summer squashes that have 
hard shells can be steamed. The in- 
sides may then be removed and the 
shells dried for future use. Being 
lighter they can be used in some ways 
that the solid vegetable cannot. Some 
of the less common vegetables, such as 
the egg plant, the round black winter 
radish, and the martynia are very use- 
ful in this work. 


The Fourth “R” 


(Continued from page 44) 


ing the school the real social center. 
Rural parents can best be reached 
through their children. Picnics, ex- 
hibitions, play festivals, field days, 
pageants all must be used. It will be a 
long, long time before we have enough 
of these events to satisfy the children’s 
hunger and thirst after play activity 
and the adult’s need for recreation. 
The attitude of a progressive dis- 
trict superintendent of schools is 
shown by the following extracts from 
a letter telling in an interesting way 
what the physical education program 
has done in the schools of his district 
in Allegany County, New York. 
“Some of the things physical train- 
ing has brought to the boys and girls 
in my district: ' 
“(1) Practical and vitalized physiol- 
ogy. Every pupil carries out certain 
health points that are recorded on a 
neat health chart in each school. These 
points vary, but every school em- 
phasizes clean teeth, weekly bath, 
sleeping in fresh air, clean clothing 
and in general observance of the health 


TEACHERS WANTED | 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. Thous 
sands of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and annua! vacations, with 
fullpay. Those interestedshould write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept.G249, Rochester,N.Y., forschedule show~- 
ing Fall examination dates and places and large descriptive 














book showing the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, whieh will be sent free of charge. 
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Prepaid! 
Worth 









Genuine Silk 
Plush Coat 


In this fashionable 36-inch coat, 
lustrous Silk Seal Plush is combined 
with the warmth and elegance of a 
collar of Brown Coney Fur. Figured 
Mercerized Lining. Slashed pockets 
with Tailored Welt Flaps. Belt of Plush 
can be worn over or under the back. 
Women’s sizes,32 to 46 bust. Misses’ 
sizes, 14 to 20 years, 32 to 38 bust. 
Color: Black only. State size. $ 

210FD401—Price, delivered §9 5 
TEE AE EE ke 


We Undersell the World 
Only 3‘ Profit on the Dollar 


Big volume, rather than big 
profit—that’s our plan! No wonder 
2,500,000 people sing our praises 
and praise our prices! 


Everything Prepaid! 
Other mail order houses ask higher 
prices and charge postage, but we pay 
the postage on everything you buy and 
offer World’s Greatest Values, besides! 
Write Today for Free Paris Edition 
Catalog Which Explains All! 

Fill in Coupon! Begin to Save 
oney 


Send for the 






























CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY Dept.210 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
Please mail me AT ONCE, FREE and postage prepaid, 
our Genuine Paris Style Catalog, which explains how 
can buy merchandise at only 3 cents profit on thedollar, 








CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. Dept. 210 
26% Street and Indiana Ave. Chicago 





















-STERLING 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 





Weigh 
7% Ibs. 








Real typeuriter efficiency 





in a light weight, low priced machine. 
Speed, easy operation, fine work. 
FREE TRIAL No need to get along 
without a high-class 
portable typewriter any longer. Successful 
people forge ahead by using the best mod- 
ern equipment to aid their own efforts and 
increase their earning power. You can 
now have the very newest and best at your 
service ‘without waiting, on easy monthly 
payments. Do not fail to secure full par- 
ticulars before buying any typewriter. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Please send full particulars of your Free Trial 
Easy Payment Offer on FOX-STERLING. 


N.L.-P.P, 


Name 


Address 


| SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know: 
What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain _ Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 


AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Genuine sscien- 

; tife instru- 
ment with Tuning Coil, Detector, Condenser, all on 
base. Can hear 15 to 25 miles with this machine. 
Given for selling 28 pekgs. Bluine at 10 cts. a pckg. 
BLUINE MFG, €0., 201 MILL ST., CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS, 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


} A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
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All this jewelry is yours for selling only sis Bozes 
Mentho Nova Saive at 25c. Wonde: jor caterrah 


cuts, burns, influenaa, ete. When sold return $1.50 end 


end all yours. a 
~ phonographe. watches, dishes, ewenters, etc. Order 6 boxes today. 


U.S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Bex £-28 Greenville, Pa. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman’s 
Medical College, Chicago College of “Pharmacy 

cause and cure of superfluous fair and facial dis 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive ma ° 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


Poultry Farm $5.00 Monthly 


Own 28 poultry and unimp. farms, aparies, dairies, orchards, 
Will take fourth crops or annual or $5 monthly payments. 
Delightful Ozarks. Near rivers, stations, college. No 
blizzards, droughts, hot winds, fuel famines. 20 pages 
Facts vs. Fiction free. N.I. Hitcheock, Norfork, Ark. 


WOULD MORE MONEY HELP? 
As representative of PRISCILLA FABRICS, 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, ete. you can 
have all the money you need. Write for 
beautiful samples and profitable offer today. 
Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., 405 Fitzcharles Bidg., Trenton, N.J. 
HAVE YOU A _ SONG- 

WRI Poem, Story or Photoplay 
to sell? Submit Mss. at 


once to Music Sales Co., Dept. 101, St. Louis, Mo. 
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fiilicacy: finish sir rifle. Sell 8 
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rules that underlie healthy living. 
These health rules have become health 
habits, for they are observed over the 
long vacations. 
provement in the personal appearance 
of the boys and girls. Until the health 
charts were started it was surprising 
to know how few observed the health 
rules regularly. After feeling the com- 
fort of such care of the body and 
thinking of the body as a big beautiful 
machine that functions according to 
the care we give it, much of the false 
modesty and indecency has been over- 
come and stronger, healthier and hap- 
pier boys and girls assured. We need 
specialists to further the program and 
to spur on and inspire our rural teach- 
ers. 

“(2) The boys and girls are taught 
to play, and through play, teamwork. 
The home life of so many of our boys 
and girls in rural sections is not con- 
ducive to giving them a chance for 
self-expression. There are too many 
chores to do. The school is giving 
them this chance by the direction of 
our physical training teachers. It is 
bringing a new and happier meaning 
of life to many boys and girls through 
the spirit of play. I think of the Near 
East Relief in this connection. First 
the body of the refugee is brought back 
to strength by food and then the paid 
workers bring back the minds and 
imaginations and happiness to the suf- 
ferers through play. To almost as 
great an extent the play spirit is need- 
ed in our rural communities, where it 
is too often suppressed or at least not 
given proper chance for development. 
Dr. Finley called the physical training 
supervisors sent out to visit our schools 
‘Angels of Health and Happiness’ and 
such reference seems no exaggeration 
to one who knows real rural conditions. 

(3) I have left the setting-up drill 
until last for I believe too many mis- 
understand the broad physical training 
program and interpret it only in terms 
of formal gymnastics. Of course in 
our one-room rural schools no formal 
gymnastics are given but I am thank- 
ful to say that we do have the hourly 
two-minute setting-up drill. Boys and 
girls tell me that they can return to 
their lessons better after such breaks 
in their routine. The snappy drill 
sends the blood away from the brain 
and swirls it through the body. The 
deep breathing expands the lungs. Cor- 
rect posture is developed. These drills 
are often sufficient to correct cases of 
round shoulders, often found among 
rural children from having carried too 
heavy loads. Always the room is aired 
out, for the drills must be given with 
fresh air circulating. I wish you could 
see some of the folk dances that are 
carried out in schools where such 
things were never heard of before we 
had the services of the special teach- 
ers. I might say that the communities 
are codperating now, for since fall we 
have put in twenty-four phonographs 
in as many schools of my district and 
we hope to have one in every school in 
the district within another year. With 
the special records, the physical train- 
ing program has been made more in- 
teresting. We are planning to put on 
some rhythmic drills at our spring field 
days. They certainly teach the chil- 
dren a grace and rhythm the lack of 
which has branded them as ‘clodhop- 
pers.’ 

“(4) Our field days are the final 
examinations in physical training, and 
unlike the final exams in other branches 
they are looked forward to with pleas- 
ure for weeks in advance. These 
events give a rare opportunity to sell 
this program to the public, for what 
they see they believe. Our pupils have 
jumping pits and chinning bars at their 
schools and practice the events for 
weeks before the finals. They come 
with a spirit to win. There is a splen- 
did spirit of rivalry, and more benefits 
than you can count come from letting 
all the boys and girls from different 
schools meet and get acquainted. We 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
‘Eve ay QN§ —‘NELLIE.G. PETTICREW and 
E Stak: te 0 oth. ot Gane. Seema Salas OH 
very Day Plans is a set 0: ree volumes, ing 476 page. 
bound in limp cloth covers, Price $1.50 per set. ~— 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting, 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean fromm the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsofallages. They tell what to do, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which to do, 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience and in 
these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing something 
helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra. 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 

















§ | 9 0 ti B k Prepared by DR. LEVI 

SEELEY, Professor of 
ce cy § ues 101 00 Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,” “‘Foundations of Education,” ““A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a teacher of many 
years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint 
author of ‘‘Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 

ish and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: C. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 











The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 

k provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration,etc. Although the mate- 

. vial is arranged for various complete programs, it can be used in any 
other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most ap- 
proved selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare 
colleetion of entertainment material is. presented. Many of the selec- 
tions appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are pro- 
tected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or 
publisher. 

The material in the book is divided into ten sections—one for each 

: month of the school year. 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 
364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 








Practical Selections “amici Branson” - 


GRACE B. FAXON 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: ractical 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days observed in the schoolrooms. 

| email pages of “Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every 
grade, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by = 

E 


trom twenty yoors of 
Normal Instructar 


and Peunary Plans 


topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Flay, Easy Lessons in Domestic ‘ 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 
A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 














The School Ye ar Compiled and Edited by 


GRACE B. FAXON. 


This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The textis divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus “Home” is the topic 
chosen for the first school month—Septem This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about ee theforming of such a bond. 

’ itled: t Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
tals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sy: thy, Ch ter, Values. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it egal available for any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
th t are exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 

256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor. 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 














COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Pians and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments... “= 













Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments...... .............. 3.5 

Every Day Plans and **How § Did fat” * (320-page book of helpful ideas and suggestions) 2.00 
Every Day Plans, ar Year's eh. ——1 ard **HOw 1 Did 189? .....scccccceccsecsessseeesecese 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Yeal..............0000..000.css00 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai t ebaghcansese 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year's Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It?’............ 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How | Did It*’. . 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and "racticalSelections 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA.- (Order from Nearest Point) 
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try to have events for the parents and 
visitors that sometimes stir up keen 
rivalry. I know that these have always 
been worth while and that the physical 
training teacher is indispensable in 
carrying out the program. 

“Yours, for a continuation and an 
advancement of the physical education 


program, 
“W. H. GARWwoop.” 


Surely all thoughtful people inter- 
ested in the betterment of rural condi- 
tions will give heed to these testi- 
monials and unite their efforts for the 
proper introduction of physical educa- 
tion into every rural school in America. 

This is “preventive” health work, 
and far more important to promote 
than “curative”? measures alone would 
be, though these are sadly needed as 
shown by the great percentage of un- 
corrected physical defects reported in 
rural school children. 

“Physical Education strengthens the 
entire personality and trains the indi- 
vidual thus perfected along social and 
moral lines. By developing his char- 
acter and increasing his ability and de- 
sire to serve others, it makes him a 
more useful member of society, a bet- 
ter citizen. This is far more impor- 
tant than merely training the body and 
teaching how to care for it.’ 

The following chart, outlined by Mr. 
W. W. H. Mustaine, Specialist in Phys- 
ical Education for the New York 
State Department of Education, shows 
the aims of a well-rounded program of 
physical education: 
VALUES OF OUR PHYSI- 


CAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM: 


CONTRIBUTE 
TO: 


Physical : 

Normal Growth and De- 
velopment 

Organic Vigor 

Correct Posture General Physical 

Strength, Speed and En- Fitness 
durance 

Agility and Skill 

Accuracy of Movement 

Rest and Relaxation 

Life Extension 


Mental: 

Attention; Concentration 

Alertness; Quick Percep- 
tion 

Correct and Rapid Judg- 
ment Mental Efficiency 

Quick Response 

Poise and Control 

Sense of Rhythm 

Organizing and Executive 
Faculties 


Social: 

Fair Play: 
Others 

Leadership 

Co-operation under Lead- 
ership Social Conscious- 

Democracy and Self-Gov- ness and Adapta- 
ernment bility 

Disciplined Initiative 

Unity of Thought and 
Action 

Courtesy 

Joy and Happiness 


Respect for 


Moral : 

Self-control 

Courage and Determina- 
tion 

Patience, Perseverance, 
Earnestness 

Wholesome Ambition 

Honesty 

Unselfishness 

A Sense of Justice and 


Moral Strength 
and Stability 


Duty 

Loyalty, Patriotism, Sense 
of Honor 

Respect for Rules: Obedi- 
ence to Law and Love 
of Truth 


BY MEANS OF: 
Daily Health and San- Hygienic Environment 
itary Inspections ‘ 
Group Health Instruc- 
Physical Examinations tion 


Corrective and Reme- Relaxation and Rest 
dial Procedures 


Health Clubs, Leagues, 
ete. 


Posture Tests 
Exercises to Command 


Self-testing Feats Breathing Exercises 


Rhythmical Exercises Story Plays 
Marching 
Gymnasties 


Individualistic Games 


Singing Games and 
Folk Dancing 


Quiet Games 
Active Group Games Organized Team Games 


Athletics and Outdoor Out-of-school _Recrea- 
Sports tional Activities 


PURPOSE: 
Life Expansion Good Character 


The Little Bound Girl of 
Plymouth 
(Continued from page 32) 


. History tells us nothing more of the 

little bound girl, but we may fancy her 
tending the precious first-born of the 
Pilgrims and his brother, Resolved. 
Although it was quite enough to keep 
house in a cabin without taking care 
of a baby and a lively little boy, we 
may be sure that Ellen did not com- 
plain. We are told that Mistress Wins- 
low was an excellent housewife. This 
would mean that the bound girl of such 
a family would have been very busy, 
turning the spit in the fireplace on 
which a bit of game was roasting, 
watching the iron bread pan buried in 
the coals with its baking corn loaf, 
fetching water from Town Brook in a 
heavy bucket, and only sitting down 
when she turned the spinning wheel 
whose whir made the first music of 
Plymouth. 

Ellen must have carried on all her 
duties with a fine kind of pride. When- 
ever she was free for a minute she 
must have stooped to peep inside the 
hood of the little wicker cradle that 
stood in a place of honor at one side of 
the fireplace, to look at baby Peregrine 
who was growing fatter and rosier 
every day. Then there was Resolved 
to be taught his alphabet, there was 
corn to husk, there were nuts and 
berries to be gathered, rush brooms to 
be made, herbs to be found and dried 
—never an idle moment for a girl in 
Ellen’s position. One may be sure that 
those shillings set aside for her clothes 
were not used to send to London for 
ribbons and gewgaws. We may see 
her, as she takes her busy, useful way 
along the street, turning in at the 
cabin of Master Winslow, never stop- 
ping even for a moment to play with 
the other children of her age. 

The little bound girl must have felt 
that home was any place where there 
were children to work for, a house to 
be kept tidy, and the wants of those 
one loved to be supplied. But, whether 
the histories leave her out or not, was 
not Ellen More a plucky little woman, 
and did she not help, three hundred 
years ago, to make America for us of 
to-day? 


When Mickey Martin Went 
South 


(Continued from page 38) 


to chase a swarm of locusts in a wheat 
field. Hardly had he swooped down on 
them when a harsh, scolding cry 
sounded above him and he looked up 
just in time to dodge a vigorous blow 
from the beak of a kingbird. Now 
Mickey had seen enough of these 
“tyrant flycatchers” to understand that 
the quarrelsome bird was trying to 
drive him out of the wheat field. 

When he finally escaped from the 
kingbird he was far away from the 
field, and the martin flock was no- 
where in sight in the whole sky. With 
a thrill of terror Mickey realized the 
dreadful truth: his fellow travelers had 
gone on south and left him behind! 
For a time he flew about wildly, calling 
for them with piteous twitterings. 
Then he struck out in what he thought 
was the right direction, flying as fast 
as his young, untried wings would 
carry him. Night soon came on and he 
was obliged to take shelter in a wood. 
Oh, how bitterly sorry he was that he 
had not listened to the advice of the 
older birds! He spent a miserable 
night wondering if he should ever see 
his comrades again. 

At daybreak he was awakened by a 
cheerful chirping. Peeping out of his 
tree and looking about, he spied a red- 
breasted nuthatch that had just arrived 
for the winter, talking to a friendly 
sparrow about her journey. 

“I’d have been here yesterday,” she 
said, “if it hadn’t been for a dreadful 
storm that overtook me down the river. 
The wind and rain beat me until I had 
to crawl into a thicket. You should 
have seen the flocks of birds going 
south that had to find shelter in those 
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Size of Chart—22' x 24 in. Illustrated in ten colors, showing 
the entire process of manufacturing Shredded Wheat Bis- 


cuit. Promptly mailed to any teacher sending ten cents 
in stamps to the ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Free for the Asking 


A True Story About Animals 
WE have prepared, especi- 


ally for school teachers, 
a booklet on the animal in- 
dustry of the great agricultural 
state of Nebraska. It is il- 
lustrated by photographs of 
actual scenes on the farms and 
in the stockyards, and contains 
a fund of valuable and abso- 
lutely authentic information. 


Of Value To Every Teacher 
This booklet, written by Miss Ella Knight, Teacher of Com- 
mercial Geography, Saunders School, Omaha, Neb., is in- 
tended to create a greater interest in the study of animal 
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industry, and should prove helpful in your classes. You / of this 
will find it an inspiration in your work and interesting 7, coupon 
as supplementary reading. Chamber of 
Commerce, 


Omaha Leads the World 


in the production of creamery butter, is the second 
market in receipt of sheep and third in receipt of 
hogs and cattle. 

This booklet tells about meat packing and 
other features of the animal industry. 
There is a copy for you. 


Fill out the coupon and mail to-day. No 
obligation whatever on your part. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Omaha, Nebr. 


I am a teacher in 
CSaninias eeasasacien School, 
District No......./.... Will you 


please send me a free copy of The 
Live Stock Industry in Nebraska as 
offered in the September 1922 number 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
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Per Secti 
$ ] 15 without beere 
With Disappearing 15 
Glass Doors___.? Per Section 


On Approval ~Direct to User 
ObU68 6 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance, Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections _ dust-proof) $12.75, Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different _grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 

PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No,24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.¥. 


frs, Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


7 DRAPER’S 
7 “SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











You will wonder how even so brilliant a writer 
as Booth Tarkington could put the joy, the 
pathos, the tears, the emotion, or develop the 


Boot 
Tarkington’s my rag oe Melly 


‘on scintillating repartee, the ex- 
citing scenes that made hundreds of thou- 


Famous sands of people pay $2. copy for his famous 


$1,000 Pulitzer prize story “ALICE ADAMs,”’ 

e The Pathfinder, Amer- 

$1,000 Prize Story ica’s fastest growing 
illustrated news and 

story weekly for the whole family, will 

or ni y publish this wonderful story of present 
day American Life complete in 13 issues, 

beginning Sept. 28. The Pathfinder gives 

ents each week an unequaled digest of the 

world’s doings, including affairs at Wash- 

ington, Itis chuck full of just the kind of reading you 
want. Best serial and short stories you can find anywhere, 
Stunts, tricks, and amusements for the children. You can 
get this splendid paper on trial 13 weeks, including the 
‘Alice Adams”? story complete, for 15 ects. in coin or 
stamps. You can also order for your friends at 15 ets, 
each; but send at once so as not to miss the start of the story. 


The Pathfinder, 431 langdon Sta, Washington, D. C. 
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ss. 
good asnew, Lowest cash prices. 
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FREE 


with Fountain Pen, Pen- 
cils, Knife, Pen Holder, 
Eraser, for selling 30 2 
packages Chewing Gum, 

at 5c a package. Write 


BLUINE MFG, 00., 467 MILL ST., CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS, 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


why, the thickets were alive with mar- 
tins!” 

“Martins!” cried Mickey, diving out 
of his hiding place so suddenly that 
Mrs. Whitebreast almost fell over 
backward. “Oh, Mrs. Nuthatch, where 
were they? If they had to stop for a 
storm, maybe I can overtake them!” 

When Mrs. Nuthatch had recovered 
from her amazement, she replied: 
“They were following the river down- 
stream while I was following it up- 
stream. The wood where we met was 
on the bank of the river.” 

Being a good-natured little bird, she 
directed him to where the river lay; 
and he, barely stopping to thank her, 
flew off at his fastest speed. It was 
well that his wings were strong and his 
heart was stout, for it was a hard 
journey and he lost his way twice be- 
fore he reached the river. He follow- 
ed the line of trees that marked its 
course, scarcely stopping to eat or rest. 
Finally he spied a moving cloud of 
dark specks far ahead. He pushed him- 
self to greater speed and began to gain 
on them. Then he saw them descend 
in familiar circles, alighting among the 
trees along the river. A little later, 
sore of wing and exhausted, Mickey 
fluttered down among his own flock, to 
be received by them with cries of joy 
and wonder. 

No longer boastful, .Mickey finished 
the journey to Central America in the 
midst of the flock, never losing sight 
of the leaders all the way. 





Effective Constitution Teaching 
(Continued from page 27) 


explain what “created 
means. 

Men are created equal as far as 
their RIGHTS are concerned. Not 
all are born with equal ability but 
all are entitled to life, liberty and 
and the pursuit of happiness. Read 
the last paragraph of the Declara- 

' ation of Independence. 

11. Why are these parts of the Decla- 
ration of Independence brought in- 
to a study of the Constitution? 

Because they are the heart of 
the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion was written to preserve these 
precious jewels. 

12. Was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence enough to hold the colonies in 
a strong union during the Revo- 
lutionary War? 

No. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion were drawn up to provide a 
government for the United States. 

13. Did the Articles of Confederation 
work well? 

No. They gave no power to en- 
force commands. Congress might 
vote men and money for Wash- 
ington’s army but the states often 
failed to provide either men or 
money. 

14. How did the Articles of Confed- 
eration work after the Revolution- 
ary War was won? 

They were too weak to hold the 
states together. The states were 
quarreling. The nation was fall- 
ing apart. There was danger that 
some strong European power 
would put an end to the wasteful 
quarreling by conquering some or 
all of the states. 

15. What remedy was suggested? 

A Federal Convention was 
called to amend the Articles of 
Confederation. Instead, it drew 
up the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Read in history the topics bearing 
on all the above questions. 


equal” 


Those men who try to do something 
and fail, are infinitely better than those 
who try to do nothing and beautifully 
succeed.—Jenkins Lloyd Jones. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 





two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your co; and mail to us with P.O, order to 
cost. our cole lled the day received and sent to pouptepatd. 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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September 1922 


Begin the School Year Right 


Get 1009, benefit from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
and any books you may order in combination with it 


By Ordering Now 


at the very beginning of your year’s work, and thus having 
the use of these invaluable helps all through the school year. 


The September Number 


is assured to all who order promptly. It is of great import- 
ance to teachers that they have the magazine for the full 
year beginning with September and the best way to insure 
this is to send your subscription now—while the matter is 
fresh in your mind. 


Order Now and Pay Later 


We are very anxious to co-operate with all teachers who, 
for any reason prefer or find it more convenient to order now 
and send remittance later. Use the order blank below. 
Make your order to cover the magazine and all the books 
offered in combination with it that you are likely to need 
during the school year. Your order will be filled promptly 
and you need not pay until October 15th. 

This offer to extend credit applies to the Pathfinder and 
the various books for teachers offered in combination with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at special reduced prices. 
(See combination prices below.) 

We strongly urge all teachers to avail themselves of this 
credit privilege, for by so doing you will have the magazine 
and books to use during the entire school year. 








‘Special Prices for These Books In Combination With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


THE PATHFINDER (See description on page 2).........seccescercecccesessccsees $1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 75 cents additional, or $2.75. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP (See description on page 93).......ceccccsecccccccsscscsseeee 1.50 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ANNUAL (See description on page 80) 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 


EVERY DAY PLANS (See description on page 88).......... Sere ee RE Te eee 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK (See description on page 88)........c.ceccecccssece 1.25 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.00 additional, or $3.00. 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (See description on page 88).........seseeeeeeee 1.25 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.00 additional, or $3.00. 

HOW I DID IT (See description on page 82).......ccccccccccccccccccccscssesseseees 60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR (See description on page 75)......cccccceccccccrcees 60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK I (See description on page 82)........+ 60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK II (See description on page 82)........ 60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See description on page 82).........-.«+: -60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2.50. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS (See description on page 88)...........++ caesuaeiesss 65 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR (See description on page 88)......secccccssccceccceccerercers 65 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 


A blank for your convenience in ordering is provided below. Fill it out 
and send it to us today—before you forget it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. (Send Order to Nearest Point) 


Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 1 ery errr eer eT rrr Lei 1922. 


Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year, beginning ‘with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 

Also send me the books checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.) 
( The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional 0 How I Did It, 60 cents additional 
(] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (0 Poems Teachers Ask For, 60 cents additional 
© Normal Instructor- Primary Plans Annual, ([] Poster Patterns, Book I, 50 cents additional 

$1.20 additional (J Poster Patterns, Book 11, 60 cants additional 
DD Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional (0 Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 
(CO Seeley’s Question Book, $1.00 additional (] Practical Selections, 60 cents additional 
(CJ The Year's Entertainments, $1.00 additional (] The School Year, 60 cents additional 





The total amount of the above order is $ 
hich CO) Tamenclosing herewith. [Placea cross(X)in one of the squares to 
ee UD agree to pay not later than Oct. 15th, 1922, | Indicate your preference as to aime 
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Popular Song Books 


The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 
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The Best All-round Song Book 


In this extremely low priced song book 
you will find a collection of songs that will 
meet the requirements of every occasion. It 
is a treasury of the best songs of our people. 
A better song book for the price is not 
made. It contains 174 songs, every one 
suited to school and community singing. 
Each song is complete with words and music. 
The list includes lullabies, songs of the sea- 
sons, folk songs, motion songs, sacred songs, 
sentimental songs, classical songs, inspira- 
tional songs, vacation songs, patriotic and 
national songs, and songs for special days, 
including National Week of Song and Christ- 
mas. It also includes a number of rounds 
and tunes suitable for marches and drills. 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough of 
each kind to meet all requirements. Besides 
all this it has a story of each of our leading 
patriotic songs—stories every American 
should know. Ideal for assembly singing. 
128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 
Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or 
$15.00 a hundred, prepaid. In lots of one 
hundred or more $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. Weight 
30 Ibs, per hundred copies. 


The BLUE BOOK of 


Favorite Songs 
The Big Ten-Cent Song Book 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing ninety-three songs complete 
with words and music. It is without ques- 
tion the finest collection and greatest value 
given in any song book at the price. 

The following are the names of some of 
the 93 songs: Annie Laurie, When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly 
Light, Jingle Bells, Flag of the Free, Blue 
Bells of Scotland, Hail Columbia, Auld Lang 
Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee 
River, Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, 
Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the Rye, 
Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, In the Gloaming, Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 70 
others just as good, 

The size of the book is 53%4,x8% inches. It 
is well printed on good paper and is bound 
in strong enamel paper covers. 

Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, or 
$10.00 a hundred, postpaid. Sample copy 
sent postpaid for 10 cents. 


Steele’s Primary Songs 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
ones, among them Coasting Song; Cradle 
Songs; How the Flowers Grow; How to 
Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack 
and Jill; Little Bo-Peep; Marching Song; 
Seven Times One; Snow Song; Somewhere 
Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way 
to School; There Was a Little Man; Tom, 
The Piper’s Son; Two and One; When You 
Drive a Nail. Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work. Price 15 cents 
per copy, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


Happy Days Song Book 


By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 
Songs, and several pages of Gems of 
Thought and Responsive Scripture Read- 
ings. 64 pages in all. Every song has been 
tried and found good and singable. Each 
of the following songs is, alone, worth the 
Price of the book, viz: If You Love Your 
Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old 
Cottage Home; My Mountain Home, etc. 
It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. 
Bound in strong paper covers. Price, 15 
cents per copy, $1.56 per dozen, postpaid. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or ) Send Orders to 
DES MOINES, IOWA | Nearest Puint 
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A School Flower Garden 
By Verna Holmes 


ROUGH several years of teach- 

ing I tried, with most discour- 

aging results, to have a success- 
ful school garden. The trouble was, 
chiefly, that my term would end be- 
fore the plants had made much prog- 
ress, I would not be able to remain in 
the district through the summer to 
oversee the care of the garden, and 
even if a few of the plants matured, 
nobody was there to enjoy them. 

Last year we tried an entirely dif- 
ferent plan, which was such a success 
that we felt fully repaid for our pains. 
In the latter part of September we be- 
gan planning for the following spring, 
keeping in mind the fact that our 
school would close the last week in 
May. 

Choosing the south side of the build- 
ing as the sunniest location, we meas- 
ured off a space three feet wide and 
the full length of the building, keeping 
far enough from the wall to avoid the 
drip of water from the eaves in rainy 
weather. The boys were proud to do 
the spading, and the girls were not 
slow in doing their share, raking and 
making the soil fine and smooth. One 
little boy brought his red wagon to 
school, and with a “‘team” of boys they 
made a hilarious as well as useful game 
of pretending they were real farmers, 
hauling fertilizer from a near-by barn- 
yard and spreading it over the tiny 
field. 

For the back row we planted roots 
of iris, using all that we could obtain 
of the taller varieties, and filling in 
with a second row of the common blue 
flag. Most of these were gladly do- 
nated by parents and friends. We 
found that clumps of iris could be sub- 
divided without injuring them in the 
least. 

By this time October had overtaken 
us, and we decided to have a program 
and pie supper for Halloween. We 
announced upon the invitations that 
the proceeds would be used for our 
garden. 

There was a good attendance. Pro- 
ceeds were twelve dollars and fifty 
cents. After a careful study of sev- 
eral autumn flower catalogues, we in- 
vested the entire sum in bulbs. By the 
time the coveted package arrived signs 
of winter were all about us. It was 
rather hard to persuade ourselves that 
it would be safe to plant the bulbs so 
late in the year. 

Beginning with the third row, next 
to the two rows of iris plants, we 
planted tulips of assorted colors. For 
the fourth row we used hyacinths, 
placing the bulbs about eight inches 
apart. Last of all, crocuses and snow- 
drops were scattered in unevenly a few 
inches apart. A light covering of 
grass and leaves, weighted down with a 
few heavy boards, completed our fall 
work, 

Early in March we raked off the 
grass very carefully because delicate 
green spears were peeping out all over 
the garden. The snowdrops lived up 
to their names bravely, blossoming at 
the very edge of a late drift. The first 
week in April gave us plenty of lovely 
little crocus cups smiling in the sun- 
shine. The hyacinths soon pushed up 
their chubby stalks, which, to the de- 
light of the children, developed into 
the most fragrant and delicate of all 
our blossoms. The iris buds grew and 
swelled till we could easily guess what 
color they were going to be. More 
slowly, but just as surely and satisfy- 
ingly, came the big gorgeous tulips. 
During the last weeks of school, our 
garden was a beauty-spot that passers- 
by stopped to gaze at. Bouquets were 
sent to the mothers. We had unusual- 
ly interesting nature study lessons all 
through the spring term. Our draw- 
ing and painting lessons took on a new 
interest, with the various flowers and 
leaves as models. Boys who had hard- 
ly noticed flowers before, now called 
these by their correct names, and were 
roud of their share in their culture. 
e all had learned in a never-to-be- 
forgotten way just how to have early 
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Hulling Rice for Breakfast, Luzon, P. I, 


START THE FALL TERM RIGHT BY 
VISUALIZING THE DAILY LESSONS 


The Keystone System for Visual Education— 
stereographs and slides systematized for class 
room use—Makes the day’s work inter- 
esting and teaching more effective. 


Write for class room demonstration. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC. 
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Students’ Biology Laboratory Table No. 1006. Adapted to laboratories 
where sections are few. Ideal for schools where a complete work table is required. 


Such letters as the following are often received to encour- 
age us in the thoroughness with which we build 


Ee 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


W. A. Wood, Superintendent of the Board of Education, Pratt, Kan- 
sas, recently wrote: 


“The Pratt High School laboratories are furnished with Kewaunee labora- 
tory equipment. We have probably the most complete Physics and Chemistry 
laboratories in Kansas. The Kewaunee equipment looks well and is sub- 
stantially built. We have found it to be satisfactory in every respect. I 
might add that our old high school laboratories were equipped with Kewaunee 
furniture in 1908. The physics, biology and chemistry desks were in excellent 
condition last year when we discarded them. The desk tops are acid proof 
and do not warp. I do not hesitate to recommend the Kewaunee equipment 
to anyone putting in new laboratory furnishings.” 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, 
Manual Training or Kindergarten work. Ask for a copy of the Kewau- 
nee Book. It is free. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, Canadian Sales Division: 615 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSASCITY ALBUQUERQUE BATON ROUGE COLUMBUS DENVER 
HOUSTON LITTLE ROCK OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE PHOENIX 
SALT LAKECITY OKLAHOMACITY GREENSBORO,N.C. JACKSON, MISS. 
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Announcement of Prize Winners in the 


Pedagogical Pep $2000.00 Prize Contest 


Prizes Awarded on July 1, 1922 


Judges of the Contest 


Mr. E. J. Bonner, Principal, City Normal School, 
Rochester, N. Y., Chairman. 

Miss Harriet Stillman, Primary 
tochester, N. Y. 

Miss Rena C. Stebbins, Teacher of Education, 
City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. William E. Hawley, Principal, Francis Par- 
ker School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. George D. Taylor, Principal, John Walton 
Spencer School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis 

Mr. W. J. Beecher 
Editors, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Supervisor, 





Prize Winners 


NOTE. In the following list of Prize Winners the names 


of the contestants in each group are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order and the title of the article for which the prize was 
awarded is given in a line following the writer’s name. 


A Fifty Dollar Cash Prize was award- 
ed to each of the following five contest- 
ants: 

Frances C. Duggar, Auburn, Alabama. 

Missing the Fun Reformed My Mischievous Pupils 
Jean L. Gowdy, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Right Word in the Right Place 
Mamie T. Johnson, McGregor, Minn. 

Seat Work Provided by Many School Subjects 
J. H. Mould, Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y. 

The Travel Club 
Letitia M. Nash, Texarkana, Texas 

The House That the Class Built 

A Twenty-Five Dollar Cash Prize was 
awarded to each of the following fifteen 
contestants: 

Nellie B. Allen, Lynnfield, Mass. 
Government Material a Valuable Aid in Teaching 
Geography 
Ydith B. Blair, Crete, Nebraska. 

The Ripple-View Bird Study Club 
Ruth E. Carpenter, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Our Improvement Club and Its Work 
Frances J. Claxton, Paterson, N. J. 

Introducing Dramatics into Reading 
Nellie Collins, Jerome, Arizona. 

How I Teach Oral English to Foreign Children 
Manthei Howe, Marauette, Michigan. 

Getting Them to Come 
Florence R. Jordan, Mercersburg, Pa. 

Visualizing Primary Arithmetic 
Mabel L. LaRoche, Balgonie, Sask., Canada. 

Let Your Town Teach Your School 
Blanche B. McFarland, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 

A Spelling Match Between Parents and Pupils Arouses 

Interest 
Edith L. McGovern, Vergennes, Vermont. 

Leading My Pupils to Read Good Books 
Alma Robinson, Jamesport, Missouri. 

A Novel Way to Secure a Phonograph 
Frederick H. Spinney, Montreal, Canada. 

Letter Writing Links Our School with the Outside 

Worl 
Gladys Starke, Lexington, Missouri. 

The Hot Lunch as a Project 
Orpha Totten, Burden, Kansas. 

A Concrete Demonstration of the Value of Nutrition 
Harriette Wilbur, Duluth, Minn. 

The Oil of Courtesy 


A Fifteen Dollar Cash Prize was 
awarded to each of the following twen- 
ty-five contestants: 


Clinton H, Atwood, Solvay, N. Y. 
Arithmetic Motivated by the Children’s Interest in 
Baseball 
Nelle Averitt, Fitzgerald, Georgia. 
An Appreciation of Music Gained Through a Study of 
Grand Opera 
Doris Beard, Sacramento, California. 
Use the Child’s Love of Moving Pictures in Teaching 
History 
Cecil S. Easton, Cuba, N. Y. 


The Importance of Assignment in the Spelling Lesson 


Pedagogical Pep contains all of the one hundred and twenty-nine prize winning articles. 
well worth many times its cost to any teacher. 


Clara Fowler, Mayfield, Kentucky. 
A Concrete Lesson in the Study of Literature 
Mary B. Grubb, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
When Children Love to Draw 
Verna C. Holmes, Overton, Nebraska. 
Keeping Up with the Busy World 
Lee Hornsby, Traverse City, Michigan. 
The Value of the Personal Touch in the Schoolroom 
Gertrude O. Jones, Kirby, Montana. 
A Parents’ Institute 
Alvina Kirchner, West Liberty, Iowa. 
Construction Work Motivated by the’ Furnishing of a 
Room 
B. F. Larsen, Provo, Utah. 
A Beautiful Painting Secured Through an Appreciation 
of Art 





Order PEDAGOGICAL PEP Now 


AND BENEFIT BY ITS USE 
_ ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 
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Elizabeth Mitchell, Argyle, Wisconsin. 
Learning by Doing 
Louise Montgomery, Chicago, Illinois. 
Spontaneous Expression Essential to Good Compositions 
Noah J. Parsons, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Playground Equipment Earned and Made by the Pupils 
Alice J. Patterson, Normal, Illinois. 
Bird Life in Our Community 


. Mildred V. W. Patterson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Training in Right Habits Is True Discipline 
Madge L. Perrill, Columbus, Ohio. 
Profitable Primary Seat Work 
Sara V. Prueser, Defiance, Ohio. 
The Joys of Nature Study 
Mabel M. Richards, San Diego, California. 
Arithmetic Made a Live Subject in the Curriculum 
Mayme L. Tellefsen, Eveleth, Minnesota. 
Find the Child’s Interest and Turn It into the Proper 
Channel 
May L. Treadwell, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Instilling a Love for the Best Writings 
Gertrude C. Warner, Putnam, Connecticut. 
“Doing Errands” Makes Silent Reading a Joy 
Fairolia B. Weaver, Fillmore, N. Y. 
Relating Drawing to a Practical Problem 
Florence Weiland, Albany, Oregon. 
The Forgetful Child 
Edith Whitcomb, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 
Local Geography as a Step to World Geography 


A Twelve Dollar Cash Prize was 
awarded for each of the following 
eighty-four articles: 


NOTE: These prizes, aggregating $1008.00, are in addi- 
tion to the forty-five prizes, aggregating $1000.00 which we 
originally offered and which were awarded to the preceding 
list of prize winners. 


Edna P. Adel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Studying Nature’s Wonders with the Children 
Annye Allison, Richmond, Virginia. 
A Helpful History Game 
Mary G. Atkins, Dunnsville, Virginia. 
Desks in Order! 
Vera E. Ball, Harvard, Illinois. 
How I Happened to Teach Nature Study 
Harold Barnes, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Sense of Humor 
Estelle C. Batchelder, Providence, R. I. 
The Bank of Health 
Vida M. Bates, Walton, N. Y. 
Pertaining to School Grounds—an “Original” 
Doris Beard, Sacramento, California. 
“We Know!” 
Genevieve Bischman, Abrams, Wisconsin. 
A Novel Way to Create an Interest in Sewing 
Mary Bladon, Clearfield, Iowa. 
The School Newspaper—a Force in the Community 
Mabel R. Blitch, Savannah, Ga. 
~ School Bully Transformed Through the Power of 
ove 
Mattie C. Blomquist, Chicago, Illinois. 
How to Produce a Community Pageant 
Emma Boller, Sedgwick, Kansas. 
Systematized Instruction in Dictionary Use 
Martha E. Bonham, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Exit “Mrs. Malaprop” 
Georgiana Boyington, Hurley, Wisconsin. 
The Importance of Silent Reading 
Mae Bradford, Bellevue, Ohio. 
How I Secured Speed and Accuracy in Multiplication 
Alice G. Campbell, Paterson, N. J. 
An Educational Seat Work Outfit That Has Proved 
Successful 
C. L. Carroll, Olympia, Washington. 
Handwriting Made a Live Subject by a Teacher’s En- 
thusiasm 
Marie Case, Sinai, Kentucky. 
A Miniature Reproduction of Our Community on the 
Sand Table 
Marjorie E. Chaffee, Matamoras, Pa. 
Better Speech Stimulated by Posters 
Relating Civics to Everyday Life 
Margaret M. Clark, Wallowa, Oregon. 
A Successful Method of Teaching Spelling 
Lida C. Collins, Massillon, Ohio. 
Putting Pep into an English Lesson 
Sabra Conner, Portland, Oregon. 
The Dramatic Element in History 
Alice S. Corneveaux, Austin, Minnesota. 
Every Written Lesson Should be a Writing Lesson 
Elsie N. Dodson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
A Successful Method of Teaching Handwriting 
Sara Dorcy, Sedro Woolley, Washington. 
Health Education in Place of Anatomy and Physiology 
Frances C. Duggar, Auburn, Alabama. 
First-Year Phonics as a Game 
How I Made My Second-Grade Children Want More 
Education 
Ida M. Eberhart, Council Grove, Kansas. 
How I Solved the Problem of Punctuality 
May L. Ferson, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
The Appeal of Seat Work Not Limited to the Eye and 
Hand 
Ida S. Given, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Westover Junior Audubon Society 
Irene Goddard, Wilkinson, West Virginia. 
Thrift an Essential of Good Citizenship 
Jean L. Gowdy, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Seven Qualifications of a Successful Teacher 
Emma H. Gramberg, Hermosa, South Dakota. 
Defects and Remedies in the Teaching of Spelling 
Maude M. Grant, Monroe, Michigan. 
Teaching the Meaning of the Constitution to Primary 
Children 
J. Haberle, Barnesville, Minnesota. 
Interest Aroused in Correct Speech 
(List continued on next page.) 


It is a book that is 


Why not order your copy today? Use order blank on next page. 
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List of Prize Winners Continued 


Maud M. Hayman, Irvington, N. J. 
Children Led to See and Express the Beauty in Things 
That Grow 
Catherine Hill, Atwood, Kansas. 
How Civics Was Changed from a Dry to an Interesting 
Subject 
Ida I. Hill, Tuolumne, California. 
Knowing a Few Authors Well 
Catherine E. Jaynes, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
How I Taught Third-Grade Music Without a Supervisor 
Florence R. Jordan, Mercersburg, Pa. 
Introducing the Dictionary 
Grace Kiner, Urbana, Iowa. 
Spelling Should Occupy an Important Place 
Curriculum 
Mayme Leonard, Fornfelt, Missouri. 
Cleanliness the First Law of Health 
Jennie Leuty, Knoxwell, Iowa. 
Solving the Discipline Problem on the Playground 
Leeta M. Lingle, Oaklandon, Indiana. 
The Children’s Health Band 
Irma Luedtke, Medina, North Dakota. 
Hot Lunches in Spite of Great Obstacles 
Mary M. MacDonald, Earl Grey, Sask., Canada. 
An Interesting History Notebook 
Blanche B. McFarland, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 
Handwriting Defects Overcome by a Great Incentive 
Edna I. MacKenzie, Listowel, Ontario, Canada. 
Writing Their Own Piay 
Ada Marsh, Webster, Wisconsin. 
Let the Children Prepare the Hot Lunch 
Frances Meacham, Brighton, Iowa. 
The Little Citizens’ Club 
Ruth B. Miller, Columbus, Ohio. 
Let Us Discipline Ourselves and Study Our Pupils 
Lewis S. Mills, Plainville, Connecticut. 
How to Make Geography Interesting and Up-to-Date 
Sarah H. Murdock, Oneonta, N. Y. 
How to Give a Successful School Entertainment 
Marian Nelson, Sultan, Washington. 
Starting the Year with a Clean Slate 
Edith Nesbitt, Pavilion, N. Y. 
How We Procured a Projection Lantern 
Fannie M. Norton, Florence, Alabama. 
The Play Element Introduced into Arithmetic 
Mildred V. W. Patterson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Teachers! Use Standardized Tests! 


in the 


Now is the Time to Order Your Copy of 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP 


The Book Which Contains All of the Articles 
for Which Prizes Were Awarded in the 


$2000.°° Prize Contest 





few months ago we decided to publish a new book 
to be known as PEDAGOGICAL PEP. It was our 
determination to make this the best and most help- 
ful book ever prepared for the use of school teachers. 
Realizing that no one person was capable of preparing 
the material for just the kind of book that we desired, we 
extended an open invitation to the teachers of America to 
work together in its preparation. Liberal cash prizes ag- 
gregating $1,000.00 were offered for the best material sub- 
mitted and the contest was given the widest publicity. 


The response was even more enthusiastic and generous 
than we had anticipated. Teachers in all parts of the 
country contributed their best efforts and at the close of 
the contest it was found that more than two thousand man- 
uscripts had been received. It was such a splendid re- 
sponse and the material received was of such an excellent 
character that we decided to make a larger book than 
we had originally planned and to distribute $1,000.00 addi- 
tional in cash prizes, making $2,000.00 in all. 


One hundred and twenty-nine articles were selected by 
the judges as the best of the more than two thousand sub- 
mitted and these articles, for which the cash prizes aggre- 
gating $2,000.00 were awarded, make up the contents of 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP. 


The value of this book to teachers cannot be overestimated. Each of 
the many teachers who have contributed to its pages tells of her exper- 
ience in some particular line of school work in which she has been un- 
usually successful and explains clearly and fully the methods by which 
she achieved her success, 


The progressive teacher is always looking for ways in which she may 
make her work more effective. Her problems are many. ‘They relate to 
the teaching of school subjects, to the children, to the community, and 
to the schoolroom itself. No matter how adroit or resourceful she may 
be, she will be greatly benefited by a knowledge of how other teachers 
have met and solved the same problems that confront her. It is this 
kind of constructive and inspirational help that you will receive by 
reading PEDAGOGICAL PEP. 
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PER COPY 
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$1.50 
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Inez M. Polder, Jamestown, N. Y. 
How I Enlivened a Dead History Period 
Sara V. Prueser, Defiance, Ohio. 
The Three Types of Letters 
Dorothy C. Retsloff, San Diego, California. 
What an Attractive Schoolroom Means to the Child 
Helena M. Ryan, Quincy, Illinois. 
Devices for Encouraging Improvement in Handwriting 
Nettie A. Selkirk, McColloms, N. Y. 
Correspondence with Another School Motivates Leiter 
Writing 
R. C. Sharman, Lacombe, Alberta, Canada. 
Primary Reading Devices 
C. Claire Shaver, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
—— All School Subjects to the Needs of the Foreign 
1 


Erna M. Shaw, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Relating School Activities to Health 
Harriet Spalding, Greenville, N. Y. 
Current Events in the Rural School 
Isabel Stemple, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Creating a Desire to Read 
Marion P. Stevens, New York, N. Y. 
Handwriting Motivated by Interest 
Carolyn L. Strasser, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Devices for Drill in the Four Fundamental Operations 
Edna Sundberg, Rochester, Minnesota. 
Our Library Obtained Through Community Interest 
Signe Svendsgaard, Rothsay, Minnesota, 
The Transformation of an Unruly School 
Nellie V. Tauscher, Coudersport, Pa. 
Good Physical Conditions Essential to Discipline 
Kathryn Taylor, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
How I Teach Reading in the First Grade 
Nora E. Ungles, Arlington, Kansas. 
Good Results Obtained in Music in the First and Second 
Grades 
Virginia Watkins, Davenport, Iowa. 
Our New Piano the Result of a Court Trial 
Beulah R. Watrous, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Go-to-School Week 
Mildred E. Watrous, Slater, Wyoming. 
Vitalizing a Rural School Through Manual Training 
Lula P. Whinna, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Use of Stories in Teaching History 
Harriette Wilbur, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Language Lessons That Lead the Children to Talk 
Lydia M. Wilbur, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Self-Expression Through Drawing 
Grace Wolgamott, Wallowa, Oregon. 
How Geography Became a Joy to My Pupils 
Gertrude A. Zerr, Dell, Montana. 
The Most Successful Story I Ever Told 





How Pedagogical Pep Can Help You 


Do you know the parents of your pupils? Do they help 
your school in every possible way? Have you enlisted the 
interest of the entire community? Does the community 
know what it owes to the school? Do your pupils know 
their community, and what it offers them? 

Is your schooiroom equipped as it should be for the proper 
training of your pupils? Have you a library, a phonograph 
or a piano? Have you pictures? Have you playground 
apparatus so that all of the children may play profitable 
games? Would you like to find out how other teachers se- 
cured such desirable and necessary equipment? 

Would you like some new devices to help you solve the 
ever-present problem of discipline? Have you a cure for 
the child who always forgets? Have you discovered the 
interests of every child under your care? Are you able to 
reach the child who does not seem to be interested in his 
school work? Do you look after the physical welfare of the 
children? Are you a friend to your pupils? Do you teach 
the children to be courteous at all times and in all ways? 
Are you just? Impartial? Have you a sense of humor? 


If teaching a rural school do you keep your primary pu- 
pils profitably employed while the older pupils are reciting ? 
Are you giving them just busy work, or are you providing 
them with seat work that is truly educative? 

Do you have any foreign children in your group? If so, 


are you Americanizing them, their thoughts, their habits? 
Do you lead your pupils to desire more education? Do 
you arouse their curiosity in the various fields of knowl- 
edge? Do you interest them in the physical phenomena in 
the world? 
Do your pupils enjoy nature 


study, geography, history, 
civics, arithmetic, reading, la . 


TUE spelling, and hand- 








writing? Do they like to achieve suecess in these subjects ? 
Do you put the play element into your teaching? Do you 
arouse the interest of your pupils and then use it as a point 
of departure? 

Do your children like to draw? Do they love music? Do 
they enjoy good books? Do they love the great out-of-doors 
and what it has to offer them? Do you? 


To aid you in all these and countless other directions is the mission of PEDAGOGICAL PEP. It 


is a book that you will eventually decide to own. 


Why not place your order for a copy now and re- 


ceive the benefit of it during the present school year? 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP contains 384 pages, is printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely 
bound in full cloth. Price $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP .- .- 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
one year, new or renewal - 


$1.50 
$2.00 


BOTH 


20 CASH or 
ONLY $3:20 CREDIT 








You Need Not Send Cash With 
Order Unless You Prefer 


By way of co-operating with 
teachers who desire to place their 
orders now for Pedagogical Pep, 
either alone or incombination with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
and who do not find it convenient 
to remit at this time, we shall be 
glad to accept such orders with the 
understanding that payment need 
not be made until October 15th. 


We not only invite teachers to 
avail themselves of this credit 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


7" Place cross marks in proper squares toindicate your order and preference as 
to payment, 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Date 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Mail to Nearest Point) 
Please send me acopy of PEDAGOGICAL PEP and enter my subscription 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, at your special com- 
bination price of $3.20. 


I am enclosing 
payment herewith. later than October 15th, 1922. 


[] Please send me a copy of PEDAGOGICAL PEP, price $1.50. 


I am enclosing 
payment herewith. 


1922 





I agree to make payment not 


I agree to make payment not 
later than October 15th, 1922. 





privilege, but urge them to do so, Name 
and thereby be assured of having 
both the book and magazine to use Post Office 





during all of this school year. 

A blank for your convenience in order- 
ing is provided at the right. Fill it out 
and mail it to us now—while the matter 








Street or R. F. D. 


(2 Be sure to place cross marks in proper squares to indicate your order. 

















is fresh in your mind. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 


Send order a 


nearest point 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 


for Teachers 








NEW ENLARGED EDITION 








The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 


Teachers - 








Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 



























PRACTICAL 
MetHons Alps axo DEVICES 
ror TEACHERS 


- VOLUME || 


PRACTICAL 
MetHoos Alps ano Devices 
FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME | 


New 















— Enlarged 
VOLUME II Edition 
Agriculture ee 
Story Telling 288 Pages in 
en 
Seat Work Each Volume Volumes 
Domestic Each 9x12 
Sei 
reuamees Inches 
Citizenship — 
Nature Stud " 
i cemnaaiaeaiiie Bound in 
Writing ier Baby 
Recitations al Keratol 
Playsand | 576 Pages with Gold 
xereis** _| Over 600 Illustrations Stamping 


This set of books has been prepared to fill a long-felt need among teachers for a work which 
would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices in every branch of school work. 

Our aim has been, first of all, to make these books of the greatest possible value and helpfulness 
to teachers in the grades and rural schools and, secondly, to offer them at a price so reasonable 


and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure them. 


That ‘we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 75,000 teachers have 
purchased these books and we hear nothing but words of praise for them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides just the sort of timely suggestions 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom.. Only 
the newest and most approved methods are suggested. These are not the theories of a single 
writer but are the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many 
successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

Any teacher will find that her progress toward the goal which she has set for herself—a better 
school each year, with a correspondingly better salary—will be much more rapid and certain if 
she is equipped with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 


Size, Binding, Etc. 
each 9x12 inches. 


The contents are equal to five ordinary 350-page books, 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, 
There are 288 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the page. 


The text is printed in exceptionally read- 


able type on heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in printing. 
The binding is full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the durability 


essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 


Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


The Special Price 





of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
in combination with a year's subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 


seven months, 


50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. 


The Price of the Books 





Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 


Use order blank below. 


is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
next succeeding five months. 


A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 


payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE 
Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an_ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Date.....eseeeeLQ.oe 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year. I haveindicated by a cross mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
[7] I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 

[ ] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered inticste Py 2 cross mark (x) 
the manner in which payment is to be made. 


CT] lam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


[_] I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 





Name ....+.++ PITETITITILILII TTT oeecee sovvce eee eeeeeeeeeseseeeenes 
P. O...cccceeees see e eee eeeeeereeeerereeeeeesseeeseeee ess SMEs sesevececcecene 
Street or R. F. D.....005 oe PPVETETUTITITITITITIITIT TTT TILT 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, lewa [Se22.orss.9] 


N. E. A. Convention 
(Continued from page 76) 


life is not a real, earnest struggle 
throughout is harmful—WaALTER R. 
SIpDERS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


RURAL AND URBAN POPULATIONS 


When Washington was President, 3 
%of the American people lived in the 
city and 97% lived in the country. 
When Jackson was President, 20% 
lived in the city and 80% in the coun- 
try. When Lincoln was President, 37 
% lived in the city and 63% in the 
country. When McKinley was Presi- 
dent, 45% lived in the city and 55% 
lived in the country. And now, we find 
that approximately 60% of the people 
live in the cities and 40% live in the 
country. In other words, when Jack- 
son was President there were 80 people 
living on the farm to produce food to 
feed 100, while now we find 40 people 
on the farm to produce food to feed 
100.—J. BuELL SNYDER. 


TRAINING FOR COMPLETE LIVING 


The schools must fulfill their real 
duty to pupils and the community by 
training for complete living. Properly 
trained physicians, educational au- 
thorities, and parents now agree that 
a mere checking of the spread of con- 
tagious diseases and a physical ex- 
amination of pupils is not enough. 
This means that there must be fi- 
nanced, organized and administered by 
the public schools a real supervision of 
the health of school children going be- 
yond this out-of-date concept of medi- 
cal instruction and including in its pro- 
gram not only diagnosis of contagious 
disease and of physical defects, but in- 
cluding removal of these defects 
through school clinics if necessary; the 
training and restoration to health of 
the physically defective through special 
classes; the control of sanitary condi- 
tions in schools, and the installation of 
a hygienic arrangement of the daily 
schedule of classes. This necessitates 
specially trained and interested school 
physicians and school nurses, and a 
proper training of the school staff, so 
that they may know that the teacher’s 
function is more than stuffing childish 
minds with information, and that their 
duty includes also a _ building for 
health, a “training for complete living.” 
—Dr. CHARLES H. KEENE, Director of 
the Bureau of Health Education, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 





Beginning the Year Right 
(Continued from page 26) 


if there is any way to eliminate it. 
Not one pupil in a hundred can culti- 
vate such power of concentration that 
he can become wholly indifferent to 
conversation. Teachers can often be 
of service by advising parents that 
their children should have quiet rooms 
in which to study. If parents appre- 
ciated the necessity for it, many more 
homes could have a quiet room set 
aside for study for at least two hours 
every evening. 

Unless pupils are instructed in re- 
gard to the matter, they are likely to 
adopt ineffective methods of preparing 
their lessons. When they have a lit- 
erary selection to memorize they are 
likely to learn it a line at a time. This 
is extremely wasteful. They should 
be advised to read the selection as a 
whole first, then to close their books 
and see if they can begin at the begin- 
ning and image the situations in the 
order that they are presented in the 
selection. They should not try to mem- 
orize a line until they have the thought 
of the selection in mind; then they 
should memorize the lines describing 
each unit of thought. So with every 
lesson to be learned,—there is a waste- 
ful and there is an economical method 
of mastering it. Space will not per- 
mit us to go over all the ground here; 
We must be content merely with say- 
ing that at the very beginning of the 
year every reader of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR—PRIMARY PLANS ought to 
help pupils to adopt effective methods 
of learning in every study. 





Love becomes visible in kindly deeds 





and audible in gentle tones. 
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OhAe Excelsior Literature 
Series of . 


English Classics and 


Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper 
Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard 
classics in general use in the schools, They are 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of English 
and helpfully annotated. The notes are ample for 
necessary aid in interpretation but not 80 copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographica] 
sketches and outlines for study are included, as in- 
dicated. Anexcellent list from which to make selec. 
tion for your school. Well printed on good paper— 
bound in either heavy paper or limp cloth covers— 
moderate in price. Mention Excelsior Literature Series, 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected poems, with 
notes and outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18¢, 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles Dickens 
Complete with notes. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long. 
fellow. Notes, etc. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24¢, 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 24. Dickens 
Complete with notes. Paper 18c¢, Limp Cloth 24¢, 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Sey. 
enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George's address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K, Lane’s ‘“‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.’’ Fine text for classes in 
English, History, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 


tary Reading in Grades and High School, 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson... Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and ques- 
tions, Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical intro- 


duction, notes, etc. Paper 18¢, Limp Cloth 24¢, 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. Old tales 
retold for young people. Paper 18c, Limp ('l. 24c, 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. . Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 


Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The Com- 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions, critical comments and pronouncing vo- 
cabulary. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from “Tales of a Grandfather,” pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c, 

Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This vol- 
ume gives practically entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates, Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President Pennsylvania State College. 
A valuable book for school use, and for students of 
history. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. 
Heilig. This is a scholarly, familiar and reveren- 
tial treatment of the Bible purely from the liter- 
ary view point. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Stories, 
No. 61. With introduction and notes by Edward 
A. Parker, Ph.B. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edward 
Everett Hale. With biographical sketch, histori- 
cal introduction and op ef notes by Horace 

1 


Matthias R, 


G. Brown, State Norma] School, Worcester, Mass. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c, 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, II Pen- 
seroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments and vocabulary. Paper 18¢, 
Limp Cloth 24c. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) With introduc- 
tion and notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. The 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 
reading in most schools, including Ligeia, The 
Gold Bug, and the Descent into the Maelstrom. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. _ Eliot. 
numerous notes, questions for study on each chap- 
ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and _inciud- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18¢. 

Some Water Birds. No. 26. Inez N. McFee. De- 
scription and stories. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18¢. 

Treasure Island. No.69. Stevenson. Prepared espe- 
cially for school use. Biographical introduction, 
explanatory notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. Illustrations from photoplay 
of “Treasure Island”; also portrait of author, and 


Biographical sketch, 


map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. : 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. Bio 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 
Wordsworth’s Poems, No. 13. (Selected.) _ Intro 
duction, notes, outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cl. 18¢. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. With introduction, notes and 
questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LU.D.. 
Dean School of Liberal Arts, Pennsylvania State 
College, and Ernest C, Noyes, M.A., Assistant 
Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 
24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Hamlet. No. 49. With introduction, notes and - 
tions by Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D... aM 
Alice Louise Maish, Eastern High School, Detrolt, 
Mich. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. Fi 

Julius Cesar. No.41, With introduction, notes 
questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D: 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. | is 

Macbeth. No.43. With introduction, notes and qu D 
tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL). 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. ‘ ; 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. With introductin™ 
notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D. 
LL.D. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 
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Just for Fun 


Teacher (after spending 20 minutes 
teaching the pronunciation of “vase”) 
“What do you see on the mantelpiece 
at home? Jackie—Father’s feet. 

Want ad in the Wichita Falls 
Times: “For sale—A full-blooded 
cow, giving milk, three tons of hay, a 
lot of chickens, and several stoves.” 


A farmer hitched his team to a tele- 
phone pole. “Here,” exclaimed a 
policeman, “you ‘can’t hitch there!” 
“Can't hitch!” shouted the irate farm- 
er. “Well, why does the sign say, 
‘Fine for Hitching’?” 

Marie—What are you going to give 
Freda for her birthday? Ruth— 
Which birthday is it? “Her twenty- 
fourth.” “Then nothing. I gave her 
something for her twenty-fourth last 
year.” 

“The ideas of men and women will 
always differ in one respect,” said Miss 
Cayenne. “What is that?” “When a 
man goes out to enjoy himself he 
wants his old clothes, and a woman 
can’t be happy without new ones.” 


“Judge,” cried the prisoner in the 
dock, “have I got to be tried by a 
woman jury?” “Be quiet,” whispered 
his counsel. “I won’t be quiet! Judge, 
I can’t even fool my own wife, let 
alone twelve strange women. I’m 
guilty.” 

Mother made pudding for dinner and 
after the meal found she had just 
enough left for two. So she divided be- 
tween Jamie and Susie. “Mamma,” 
said Jamie, “I can’t enjoy my pudding 
when you have to go without it. I 
wish you would eat Susie’s.” 


“Is your boy making himself useful 
on the farm since he got out of col- 
lege?” “Not yet,” said Mr. Cobbles, 
“but I’ve painted the tractor a bright 
red, put a big horn on it, and hung a 
license tag at the rear, and I’m hoping 
that after a while I’ll be able to per- 
suade Sam to drive it occasionally in- 
stead of a sport car.” 


“What was that collector arguing 
about?” asked Mrs. Slopay. “Didn’t 
you tell him that I wasn’t at home?” 
“Yessum. I told him,” replied the 
maid, “but he wouldn’t believe me. 
Why, he acted like he wouldn’t have 
believed it if you had told him your- 
self with your own mouth.” 


Two golfers sliced their drives into 
the rough and went in search of their 
respective balls. They searched for a 
long time without success. A dear old 
woman watched with kindly and sym- 
pathetic eyes. At iast she spoke to 
thm: “I hope I’m not interrupting, 
gentlemen,” she said, “but would it be 
cheating if I told you where they are?” 


“I understand a burglar tried to rob 
the apartment of a celebrated writer 
of detective stories while he was at 
work.” “Did the burglar get away 
with anything?” “No. By the time 
the author had finished pointing out 
the crudity of his methods he vowed 
he would abandon the housebreaking 
profession and learn how to drive a 
taxicab.” 

On one of Mr. Lincoln’s trips to 
Army Headquarters in the Wilderness, 
accompanied by Noah Brooks, he was 
driven over the corduroy road in a six- 
mule army wagon by a very profane 
driver. Mr. Lincoln stood it as long 
as he could, then, touching the driver 
on the shoulder, inquired: “My 
friend, aren’t you an Episcopalian?” 
Yes,” was the gruff reply. “I thought 
8,” said the President. “You swear 
like Seward, and he’s a church warden 
up in Syracuse.” 

_ ‘Doin’ any good?” asked a curious 
individual on the bridge. “Any good?” 
answered the fisherman in the creek 
below, “Why I caught forty bass out 
0 here yesterday.” “Say, do you 
know who I am?” asked the man on the 
bridge. The fisherman replied that he 
did not. “Well, I am the county fish 
and game warden.” The fisherman 
alter a moment’s thought said, “Say, 
® you know who I am?” “No,” re- 
dlied the officer. ‘Well, I am the big- 
gest liar in northern Indiana,” said the 
ttafty fisherman with a grin. 
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Shakespeare 
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Take advantage of this unusual 
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man-Julius publishing institution to 
give to the reading public a set of 
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It was in the little but over-crowded 
classroom of an East Side New York 
public school. The teacher looked out 
upon a group of eager faces as she put 
the question: “And now, children, 
can any of you tell me what is a 
stoic?” Only one hand went up. 
“Does only Abie Glutz know what a 
stoic is?” Silence. “Well, Abie, tell 
your classmates what a_ stoic is.” 
“Please, teacher,” said Abie triumph- 
antly, “a stoic is a boid whot brings 
it th’ babies.” 

The man had just informed the Pull- 
man agent that he wanted a Pullman 


berth. “Upper or lower?” asked the 
agent. “What’s the difference?” asked 
the man. “A difference of fifty cents 


in this case.” replied the agent. “The 
lower is higher than the upper. The 
higher price is for the lower. If you 
want it lower you’ll have to go higher. 
We sell the upper lower than the low- 
er. In other words, the higher the 
lower. Most people don’t like the up- 
per, although it is lower on account of 
its being higher. When you occupy an 
upper you have to climb up when you 
lie down and climb down when you get 
up. You can have the lower if you 
pay higher. The upper is lower than 
the lower because it is higher. If you 
are willing to go higher, it will be 
lower.” But the poor man _ had 
fainted! 
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SEND NO MONEY 
JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 

Drop-Head, Steel 
Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 


When it arrives use it free for 15 days. If then you are ; 
fully satisfied with it, send us $3.95 and pay $4.00 each month fe 7 
for? months—$31.95in all. If it does not suit you shipit back at our ™ i = 
expense and we will refund even the freight you paid on arrival. Ne 4 ~_— 

Genuine Oak Woodwork, beautifully finished; tron Stand, enameled ul 100,000 

lossy black; Head folds inside, ponaing Set table top; Automatic Bob- [1V)} IN USE 

Ein Winder; Self Threading Cylinder Shuttle; Adjustable Stitch. All Bee 
@ up-to-date improvements, ‘Au tools and accessories free, Write today. 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
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Handsome Holiday Souvenirs 


N the October number of this magazine will be described 
and illustrated our very attractive line of Souvenir Book- 
lets and Folders for presentation from teacher to pupils at 
Christmas time. Several handsome new designs will be 
shown for the first time and the prices of the various styles 
will be so reasonable as to place them easily within the 
reach of any teacher. Watch for the advertisement. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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READ 


Upton Sinclair’s 
Sensational New 
Novel 


Norman Hapgood’s 
Startling Series on 
Henry Ford’s Jew- 
Mania 


Doctor Paul H. De Kruif’s 
Vital Articles on Doc- 
tors and Drug-Mongers 


Reviews of ART, 
SCIENCE, BOOKS, 
PLAYS 


Working with Norman Hapgood to make Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL the 
most distinctive and distinguished magazine in the world, is Will Bradley, 
famed the world over for his skill in designing printed pages. In the cur- 
rent number, he has created for you, in picture, type and color, a magazine 
to delight the eye. 

With 3 great novels by Gouverneur Morris, Upton Sinclair and Sir Gilbert 
Parker—8 sparkling short stories—8 vital articles—reviews of plays, books, 
art—Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL is worth infinitely more than the 35c 
you pay for it. 


earst’s International 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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To Save 75c, Use This Coupon 


NI 
HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL, 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, by return mail, a copy of the August number, cot 
taining Upton Sinclair's new novel, “They Call Me Carpenter” and 
Gouverneur Morris’ novel, ‘‘The Better Wife.’’ Also, please enter my 
subscription for the next four numbers, beginning with the September 
number. For these five numbers, which would cost me $1.75 on the 
newsstand, I enclose $1.00. 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Kleven Fables from Atsop 
*28 More Fables from Asop 
*29 Indian Myths—sush 
*1430 Nursery ‘ales— Zaylor 
#088 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
+20 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 
*; Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part IT 
*:0 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*1oy Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 
28 First Term Primer—Maguzire 
+230 Riyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners—Faxon 
‘45 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 


SECOND YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*33'The Brave Tin Soldier and 

Other Stories from Andersen 

#24 Stories from Grimm—7Zaylor 

36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rezler 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Reztler 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industr 

*3 Little Workers (Aniimal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 

*jo Wings and Stings—Halifax 

*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

*;2 Bird Stories from the Poets 





| History and Biography 


*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*s5 Boyhoodof Washington—Rezter 
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Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

"152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cvanston 

*20 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 


68 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 

“269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smtth 

‘20 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Vacation—Smith 

"2990 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 

*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*so1 Patriotic Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*jo2 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 

*303 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 

*08 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 

*317 More Stories of the Three Bears 
—Clark 

*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 


THIRD YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

"46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

"7 Greek Myths—Klingensmith 

"48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
Me Reynard the Fox—Sest 
"102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
46 Sleeping Beauty and Other 

Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Rerter 

175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
76 Norse Legends, 1I—Retter 
77 Legends of the Rhineland 
22Siecfried, The Lorelei, and 
4g Other Rhine Legends—AMcCabe 
39 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
,_itee and Other Stories 

292 Kast of the Sun and West of 

the Moon, and Other Stories 

Nature and Industry 

"49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
pi Story of Flax—Mayne 

,2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
3Sto.yofa Little Water Drop— 


layne 

33 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
boar|—PartI. Story of Tea aud 

,,_ the ‘eacup—Kirby 

135 Litt ¢ People of the Hills (Dry 

,,, Air oud Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

37 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
oari—Part II, Story of Sugar, 

7 _ Cofi cand Salt—Kirby 

138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
boa: !|—Part III. Story of Rice, 


,, Currants and Honey—Kirby 
%3 Lite Plant People of the 
' Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
i Story of Washington—Rezter 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 


F,A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest sia, 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 
extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 


below as to the one to which they are assigned. 


*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 S ory of Columbus—McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*6o0 Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies— I 
(New Amsterdam)—Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—M/cCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—JA/cCadbe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—/aris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andiu Her 
New Home, (Vos. 164, 105,166.a7e 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 


Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise 
Stories—Knapp 
*323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

*75 Story of Coal—McKane 

*76 Story of Wheat—Hali/ax 

*77 Story of Cotton—Arvown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Kyes and The 

Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 

Histor-- and Biography 

5 fe ry of Lincoln—Retter 

+56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 

*78 Stories of the Back woods 

#79 A Little New England Viking 

#81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 

*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 

*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 

*84 Story of David Crockett—Rezler 

*85 Story of Patrick Heury 

*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 

ney and Fulton)—favis 

*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 

and Edison )—Faris 

*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 

Perry, Farragut)—Bush 

*89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 

*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 

Hill—Baker 

*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
“207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 

and Murillo— Cranston 

*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 

*g0 Fifteen Selections from Long- 

fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*111 Water Babies (Abr.)—Azngsley 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.)— 

Mulock 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night Before Christmas and 


and 


Frog and Other 


Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 


Wonderland—Carvroll 
*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoll 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
#257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 
*304 Story-Lessons inEveryday Man- 





ners—Baileg 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 


*312 Legends from Mauy Lands— 


‘ailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Arown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Aetler : 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
#139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
*263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Buildersof the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of ‘Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
*16 Kxplorations of the Northwest 
*8o0 Story of the Cabots—McAride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCaébe 
*g9 Story of Jefferson —J/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*ior Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
*105 Story of Canada—J/cCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc lee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant 





Mc Kane 





Double Numbers 


64 or more pages each 
Price: Paper Covers 12c; 
Limp Cloth Covers 18c. 
*401 Adventures of Pinocchio— 

Collodi (4th grade) 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from 
Scott)— Myers (8th grade) 
*403 Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects—Patterson (6th grade) 
*404 The Nurnburg Stove—La- 
Ramee (5th grade) 
*505 Story of Roosevelt—Brum- 
baugh (6th grade) 











*144 Story of Steam—J/cCadbe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story ofthe Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mcee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 ‘The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
#61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) | 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—/wing } 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee | 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectious 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Aush | 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book | 
[I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1tog Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
2*9 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 


Golden River 











*299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


Ghe INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers and Classics fot All Grades 
—<s 350 Books (p.Fc.) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, alarge number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—/ush 

*115 Great European Cities 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 

*168 Great Kuropean’ Cities—IlIlI 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bushk 

*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 

The Chineseand Their Country 

*285 Story of Panaina and the Canal 

#324 A Visit to Brazil—Haynes 

*325 A Visit to Hawaii—Mesick 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I, Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 


II 


#247 





bandry—Book II, Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 

History and Biography 

*>3 Four Great Musicians—Bush 


*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old Knglish Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince) —Aush 
"117 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
#160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*103 Stories of Courage—/insh 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
'88 Story of Napoleon— Lush 
18g Stories of Heroism—ush 
‘197 Story of Lafayette—ush 
*198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Kxpedition 
*224 Story of William ‘Tell—//allock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*206 Story of Belgium—G7ifis 
*267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 


coc. 
*326 Story of Harding 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskelt 
509 Story of Georgia— Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—JMNclee 
515 Story of Kentucky—/ubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—/%erce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
“528 Story of New Jersev-//utchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania— March 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah—)oung 
*546 Story of West Virginia Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—//7¢g 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/ving 
*22 Rab and His Friends--Arown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne * 
*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 


*11g Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 


low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—//awlhorne 
162 ‘The Pygmies —//awthorne 
*a11 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 ‘Tennyson's Poems~— Selected 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories— Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Aush 
*277 Thrift Stories— Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—Sm7th 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 EKvangeline—Long/ellow + 





It contains, in addition to many 


“ach book has 82 or more 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 
following list are supplied also in limp cloth 
covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 
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*15 Snowbound—/V/iiiier + 

*20 ‘The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawlhorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 


(Ode on Immortality, We Are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, ete.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 


125 Selections from ‘The Merchant 
ot Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, 
by Tennyson—//allock 

*14g The Man Without a Country 

Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*1o3 Selectious fromthe Sketch Book 

ing 

196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore—Sel, 


as told 


ey 


214 More” Selections from the 
Sketch Book —/iving 

#216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 


chant of Venice, Macbeth 
The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman! Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Kunowing—Book 


231 


I1I-Grammar—/avon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Partl 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part 
"241 Story of the Lliad — Church 
(Cond.) 
*2y2 Story of the Afneid — Churct 
(Cond.) 
#251 Story of Language and Literc- 
ture—/letlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo -A/ugo 
*254 Storyot “The Talisman” (Con 


densed from Scott) ~ Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper)—Il eekes 

*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 
Dickens)—//erlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 
6 Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin (Condensed 
from Stowe)—Simons 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickens) —/Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race —~ Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—/eilig 

*316 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare — Part Il— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wrlson 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—/V7ilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 

*17 Knoch Arden—7Zenunyson fF 

"18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell + 

*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Aurnst 

#23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
"128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*1o9 Julius Cwesar—Selections 

130 Henry the VIII—Selections 

131 Macbeth—Selections 
“142 Scott’s Lady of the 

Cantol ¢ 

*143 Building of the Ship and Other 


Lake— 


Poems—Long fellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada 
Macaulay 

*15so Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 


tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/Webster F 
*151 The Gold Bug—/ve 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Ayr0on + 


aud Other 


#154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and Selected Poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and Selected Poems— Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne Biography 
and Selected Poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnsen — 
Macaulay 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV. Advanced—/axon 
237 Lay of the last Minstrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scott F 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+ These have biographical sketch of 


author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 
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Styles Endorsed by 
IRENE CASTLE! 


To you who have admired the exquisite taste in dress displayed 
on stage and screen by charming IRENE CASTLE, “the best 
dressed woman in the world,” we offer the first opportunity to 
secure —free of charge—the only mail order Style Book which 
bears her endorsement. 

She says: ‘‘ The Philipsborn Style Book for Fall and Winter is 
in my opinion the finest ever issued by any mail order house. 
Every woman who is particular about her apparel should possess 
a copy of this beautiful book.” 

This means YOU! So send today for this 312- 

page book of the latest and loveliest Fall Fashions ,,. 0 00crse, 
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312 Pages of Savings! 


You are going to get the surprise of your life when the postman 
hands you your copy of PHILIPSBORN’S Style Book for Fall and Winter. 
Every style is new—entirely different from what you expect—and lovelier 
than ever! As you turn the enchanting pages of this book you will find 
ever so many beautiful things that seem just made for you! 

Mail order shopping with the aid of this authcritative ‘‘Castle-approved” style book is indeed 
a real delight. You get a genuine thrill whea you “see yourself” in this Mirror of Fashion, 
correctly dressed from head to foot in the smart new modes that will be all the rage this season 
and which have made PHILIPSBORN’S farrous as offering 


Americas Best Styles ~ . 
Americas Jowest Prices! 


Not only do wesell merchandise at the smallest profit of any house in 
America but — what is a thousand times more important —OUR PRICES ON 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE ARE GUARANTEED TO BE THE LOWEST IN THE 
U.S.A. Truly this is to be a Season of Savings for Philipsborn’s three 
million customers! 


Ready-to-Wear for the Entire Family! 


PHILIPSBORN’'S Style and Shopping Guide offers everything in swearing 
apparel for every member of the family, including the little tots. Over 3,000 savings— 
fresh, new merchandise of highest quality— backed by the guarantee of the greatest wearing 
apparel house in America. 


PHILIPSBORN: 


“Founded 1890 


| Department - 689 - Chicago, II). 


PHILIPSBORN’S merchandising experts have spent months 


collecting, comparing and choosing the newest, smartest, most attractive 
styles — the best the market affords —all of which are presented in the finest, 
most elaborate, most interesting Fashion Guid _.!ished. The prices speak for themselves. 


Philipsborn’s PREPAY All Charges! 


One Million Dollars is paid out annually by Philipsborn’s for postage 


and express charges. Every customer gets the benefit of this extra saving— 
this extra convenience. No express or mailing charges to pay. Everything prepaid to your door. 


Jatisfaction or Your Money Back ! 


The PHILIPSBORN policy is the most liberal in the world. We must 


either satisfy you completely or we return your money. You say which—you are the judge. Don't 
spend a penny until you see PHILIPSBORN’S Style and Shopping Guide for Fall and Winter. 


Coupon or Postal 


Brings Free Book! 
But you mustact quickly. PHILIPSBORN’S 


Style Books are in tremendous demand—we have 
to disappoint a great many each season. Write for 1% 
your cop i et an, noe 

tyle an: opping Guide— Toda; p 
the coupon—and mail it NOW! 





















“I Want a Catalog 
PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 689, Chicago, Lil. 


Please send copy of PHILIPSBORN'S Fall and Winter Style and § 
Shopping Guide to 











Name 
City 
Local Address........... mene | 








“PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 
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